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PREFACE 


,Th% purpose of this little book is to trace in broad 
*outluie the development of two of the most 
powerful factors in modern history, both of which 
appear to have reached a culminating point in the 
Great. War. These two factors are the natioifalist 
and the internationalist movements. So far as I 
aware, no attempt to survey the history of 
either as a whole has yet been made in English; 
still les^have both been dealt with in conjimction. 
Yet the tw« movements are intimately related. 
On the s%.rf*je Jhey appear to be mutually hostile. 
But^hey are not really so. It is onlj*^ on the basis 
of triumphant Nationalism, a% the great IJapoleon 
saw a hundred years ago, that an effective Inter¬ 
nationalism can be realised. It is only by means 
^f .an organised international 4^stem that the 
rights, and even the existence, of the weaker 
natiopalities can be protected. The history of 
ttfe two movements, wlfen read in injunction, 
very powerfully enforces these concldfiions. 

AS the book was originally written it dealt also 
with two other great factoffe in,modem history: 
. the growtJf of self-government in Europe, aod the 
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,e^an8icn of 'tie dominjpn influence of* fibe 
European peoples over the u\)rld. The twolessays 
dealing with these themes are omitted because 
they would have swoKen the volume unduly*; if 
circumstances permit, they may appear in ft sulj- 
sequent volume. The short introductory dfesay 
was designed as an introduction to the’complete 
series, but I have left it imaltered. 

It is no part of my aim to play the part of a 
prophet, or to put forward v^tst constructive 
schemes for the future. Maps of a new Euroj)e 
according to the national principle, and schemes of 
international organisation, have been published in 
abundance since the war began. I do mot feel 
.competent for such gigantic tasks; Indeed, I*/im 
conscious of a certain presumption 'even in the 
more modest task which 1 have essayed, of present¬ 
ing in a’short compass and in a clear general view 
the essential historical data which are necessary to 
enable the ordi\iary citizen to approach with in;^ 
teUigence the consideration of theseTvast probletus.. 

I have to thank my friends and colleagues, 
Miss B. A., Lees and Professor Tout, for raadqjg 
the book in jnanuscript or proof. 

' .R. M. 

The Uhivebsity, 

Mamousstks, 

Mav 1916. 
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APPENDIX 


THB LAW (F THE SEAS 

t-VAAVA ■j)lan of this book have not render^ possible 
any it'U.'IX of *«o growth of the laws and usages whereby 
the traflSc pf the^seas is regulated. This*is, indeed, one 
of tHe most comp%jated aspects of international rehitions, 
just because, since t^ open seas are not under the control 
of any single government, the rights and di/lies of those 
who traverse them are less defined and more open to 
dispute tljan the rights and duties of land-dwellers. 

When the mc^em age opened, there was, in effect, no 
law of the sea. Piracy was not only everywhere rampant, 
it was respectable. As late as the seventeenth century 
it wag an axiom that there was ‘ no peace beyond the 
equator,’ and trading-vessels in ^stant waters had to be 
prepared to resist attack by the ships of even friendly 
nations. ‘The doctrine that the open seas, beyond 
•territorial limits, are equally open to all nations, which 
we now accept as a fundamental principle of International 
^ Lafr, tyas not yet rec<)gtased; there was, as yet, no clear 
recognition of the limits of territorial waters. And 
Spain and Portugal claimed the rigl't (in which they were 
B\»pported by a papal award of 149,practically to ex- 
elude the ships of all other nations from iJic South Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans. The very notion of the 
Prrodom of tl^ Sea«, whether in peace or in war, as 
something prowcted by the common will of civilisation. 
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did not yet exist. The deTelov)ment of idea, both 
in theory aii;d ih practice, has, been wholly *he j<brk of 
the modem age. 

It may be said to have beguh ydth the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada by the E,n^lish' fleet in J688for this 
victory threw open the seas of all the world to the ships 
of aU nations. During the seventeenth eentury the butch 
estabhshed a practical monopoly of t'ne seas east Of the 
straits of Malacca ; but this also came to an end with the 
establishment of the superiority of the'British over the 
Dutch naval power. Since that date no attempt ^las oeen 
made tp enforce a monopoly of any of the 'open! seas of the 
world for the ships of any single nation. It is a plain 
historical fa^t that the establishmeni of the Freedom of 
the Seas in time of peace has been coincident with the 
establishment of British naval supremacy. Moreover, 
this supremacy has never been abused in times\(f peace. 
On the contrary, it has been under the'aevis of British 
naval supremacy, and mainly through its action, that the 
Reign of Law upon the seas has been secured, the lawless¬ 
ness of piracy gradually brought to an end, and the 
dangers that encompats the mariner reduced to the 
natural perils of wind and wave. Lastly, it h^s mainly 
been by the work of the British navy (though most other , 
nations have co-operated) that the remoter seas of the 
world have been charted, and the results of these surveys 
made freely available for all nat'ons. During the whole 
period of British supremacy at s^a, the Freedom of the 
Seas has been enjoyed by the whole world in such a full 
and unqualified degree in times of peace that we havq 
fallen into the habit of taking it for granted. We assume 
that it can never be invaded or mpaired, and that our 
sole remaining problem is to secure the I reedom of ^he 
Seas, to the maximum possible extent, in^times of war. 
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We thiis undervalue ,th^ fhagnitude of the achievement 
whij^x^S'beep reside f«r the advantage df the world' 
duipg the era of British naval supremacy; and in fixing 
alf our attention ^jppn the problegi of increasing the 
freedomjof seagoing commejsc in times of war, we leave 
out,of consideration the far more important problem of 
She conditions necessary for the ‘maintenance of the free- 
defm we already enjoy in tunes of peace. For it is not 
safi£«to assu'flte. as we do, that thS can never b^ impaired. 

If the naval aiijfremacy hitherto held by Britain were to 
fairto'a4’owpr’^hich was (what,Britain*has never for a 
moment been) al^ supreme and irresistible on Isad, and , 
if that Power was governed by a tradition of Athlessly 
'pursuing its own advantage without con8i(>“ring the in¬ 
terests of other states, the freedom so long enjoyed would 
soon* be restricted, and the ships of weak Powers might 
find theftselves barred from this sea or that, forbidden to 
use for example the Suez Canal or the Belt, the Dardan¬ 
elles or the Strait of Gibraltar. 

It has been almost entirely during the period of British 
naval supremaey, finally, that a sort of code of usages 
regarding the use of tlic seas in time of war has come into 
being. Maturally, in these discussions, Britain, whose 
strength in war has always deix?nded upon her navy and 
the fullness with which she could use its pressure, has up¬ 
held the'right of the mv^al belligerent t o inflict the utmost 
degree of damage upon'liis enemy’s seagoing commerce, 
and to restrict tffe degree of as.,istflnce that can be given 
t^ the enemy by neillral shipping : .ill the more because 
#iaval power, while strong for the defrnsive, is weak for 
Jhe offensive, and the attack upon the seagoing commerce 
of an enemy is its chief offensive weapon. The contro- 
veily has maikly turned upon the extent to which a 
belligerent ms,y interfere with the carriage of enemy 
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goods by neutral ships. This* was tbe, essence of the 
dispute betw een Britain and tho Amif d NeutSSHity af the 
Northern Powers in 1780 and the following years ; i^ was 
also the main subj^t of dispute'WtH^aetf Britain and fti6 
few surviving neutrals dv&vng the later tphases of the 
Napoleonic War—a dispute which -led to the Al^glo- 
American War of 1812-15. In that controversy Britain 
was possibly in the wrong, and certainly she lost' mbre 
than she gained by end'eavouring to forbid ,'t6utral vttjsels 
to resort to enemy ports unless they hStf-^first caUed at 
British ports, jJhd thus,laid themselves,o^n teethe ven¬ 
geance* of Napoleon. But it must be^,remembered'that 
in this fitanic struggle Britain belijived—and her belief 
has been coicfirmed by the judgment of history—^that she 
was fighting almost single-handed for her mere existence, 
and for the survival of liberty in the world againfit an 
overwhelming Power which controlled the whole V'ontinent 
of Europe. This Power was eiideavouriix^ to destroy her 
by excluding her trade from Europe. Her only reply 
seemed to be that if her trade was excluded, no other 
ships should bring goods from the outer world to the 
forbidden ports. By pursuing this policy she was enabled 
to cause serious distress to Napoleon, to alienate his* 
conquered subjects from him, and thus to contribute to« 
that immense movement of revolt which- ultimately 
destroyed his power. Thus, intisfference with cbm/nerce 
between neutrals and the eneifiy appeared, in British' 
eyes, to be a necessary means of xesistifig an exceedingly 
dangerous threat to the liberties of the world ; and it c^n 
be plausibly agreed that but for the British blockade oi 
Europe, with all the hardships upon neutrals which 
entailed, Napoleon might not have fallen; and that 
therefore the immediate trading interests neutrals Wtere 
in conflict with the ultimate interests of ,^iviljsation, of 
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which freedom 13 the gresltest. If the contentions of the 
neutr^hafdjbeen fu^y upljpld, sea*power ^oujfi have been 
deprivecl of its o^y effective weapon against an over- 
whblming land-pow^ ?Jow ^a-power, by its n&ture, 
can neveir threaten the e&isteupe of aSy continental state. 
On t^e contrary, ewy threat to the general liberties of 
Europe has come from a great land-power, and has been 
defeated largely bj the existing strength of sea-power. 
That is one^sf the rnorals of medern history. And in 
view of this faf tfit is more than doubtful whether it is in 
thefnfei.4t''{the world that sea-power shauld be deprived 
of its chiefwe^on, merely in purauance of a theory as to 
the tra^g rightsIbf neutrals, unless and until land-power 
has Jicen equally Stripped of its much qjore terrible 
weapons of offence. 

But while it is recognised that Britain, as the chief 
naval ^wer, has steadfastly resisted the attempt to 
deprive a’navaf belligerent of the right of attacking the 
seagoing commeico of the enemy, and of interfering with 
traffic between the enemy and neutral states, it must 
not be forgotten that during the era of British naval 
supremacy a code of usages govrI'ning the employment of 
• sea-powqr in war has been developed, and, on the whole, 
i has been well observed; and that this code has been 
nowhere more fully worked out than in the judgments of 
Bsitish ‘judges like Stowell, administering in prisse- 
courts the intemationaHaw of the sea. It may be worth 
while to describe mioutline the main features of this 
system as they reiaained down lo the middle of the 
,^eteenth centurj-, when the first attempt was made 
^(1866) to define some of its most disputed conditions. 

(1) It has long ]?een recognised that a naval belli- 
geient is entllled to destroy, to the extent of its ability, 
the seagoing^ commerce of its enemy, (a) by destroying 
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or capturing enemy merchant rhips w’lerever found, and 
(6) by bloc|<adKig enemy ports, and seizing ^.d^Croying 
all ships, even neutrals, which try lb break tnrbugh^the 
blockade. But to this there hove be’eri two clearly^de- 
fined limitations ;'"!) enemy me.-cfiaiit ships and cargoes 
ought not to be destroyed'fexcept when their capture is 
impossible; and if captured, they should not be con¬ 
fiscated except by the decis’on of a formally constttuted 
prize-court administering the inteinatiom' law ot the 
seas, before which (for example) neutrals Taught appear to 
claim property belonging to them which was^afTltd in 
enemy ships ; and (ii) the lives of non-eembatants, oven 
if enemy citizens, must always be safeguarded. These 
rules have been generally observed Vy all sea bcUigerenti:, 
for at least''two centuries, until they were discarded by 
Ciermany during the present war. Some have desired to 
go much further than this in restricting the claims of 
belligerents. In 1783 America, haviny just emerged 
from a war in which her trade liad sufferea seriously from 
the superior naval strength of her opponent, propounded 
the doctrine (which she has advocated ever since) that all 
peaceful vessels of cor^merce, even those belonging to 
the enemy, should be exempt from seizure or destruction, 
so long as they were not carrying warlike supplies for the 
enemy (contraband), or endeavouring to break a blockade. 
This is, roughly, the American doctrine of the Freedom, of 
the Seas: it would draw a shjifp distinction between 
vessels or goods belonging to an epemygovernment and 
vessels or goods belonging to private,+;raders, and it would 
relieve the latter, but not the former, from all danger iL 
time of war. The distinction is a logical one, though it 
is hard to see how it could be carried out in practice, since' 
there would be endle.ss controversies as to#nfhether go»ds 
or vessels, nominally belonging to private individuals 
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lid not really b^ng to*govermnents using individuals 
,s a c^r. ■ ^ut'ln fac{ it ^s nevcf been a5cep^ed, because^ 
t ^e^rive^ a naval power of its chief weapon of offence 
gaiffst an enemy, and practically disarms seai^ower 
gainst land-power.*"** • 

(2) In regard to peutral vessels, it has been generally 
fcceptcd that neutral vessels are hable to capture, or (in 
are cases) to dcstrtiction, (a) if they arc carrying warlike 
upiihes (con^paband; for the enemy, or (5) if t^ey try to 
orce their waV^through a formally declared blockade. 
Hhcivvis^thc ostablishcd usage was that, neutral vessels 
hould notA)e inSirfered with ; tKough Britain, dpwn to 
866, never abandftmed the claim to seize enemy goods 
arried in neutral vessels even if not contrab^ipd. It was 
bliga’tory, of course, on the belhgerent vessel to safeguard 
he lives and the personal property of all neutral subjects 
n vessel#captured or destroyed. And no neutral vessel 
r cargo might bb confiscated except on the decision of a 
roperly constituted prize-court, before which the neutral 
wners could plead. Usage permitted the destruction of 

neutral vessel only in the exceptional case of its being 
tnpossible to bring it into port., or before a prize-court. 
Jut for t-^'o hundred years the British navy has abstained 
rom using this power, though other states have used it. 
f a British war vessel, on its way to India, met a Nor- 
regjan vessel loaded w'i'‘l*contraband of war for Napoleon, 
he British commander was forbidden to sink it: he had to 
hoose between afeandofiing hL voyage in order to bring 
} back into port, depleting his own erew in order to man 
jf or letting it go free. It has been the rule of the British 
avy for two enturies that no neutral vessel must ever 
fe sunk, or its cargo be dealt with otherwise than by a 
sgaldecision. ^ 

Such were, in broad outline, the rules of war at sea 
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established and generally obceS ved dicing the period of 
British navH supremacy. The^defecjs of thia-Systi^fii were 
that it left contraband undefined, eacl\ naval jwwer Toeing 
free t^'define it for itself ;,and tfia^t also left ‘ blocliafle*’ 
undefined. Moreover, down to the nineteenthpentury it 
was the custom of all naval belligerents (especially the 
weaker among them) to carry on the war against eneniy 
shipping largely by means‘ of merchant ships prbvided 
with ‘ letters of marque,’ i.e. licences te^seize ei.emy 
vessels for their own profit; and these ■' j^ivateers ’ were 
apt to degenerate into something not yefy di£^«;iIE'irom 
pirates;. 

In 1806 at the Congress of Paris, tM^s first attepipt was 
made to epjarge and define these principles by commoh 
agreement. Three brief laws were laid down—all, it 
should be noted, with the full concurrence of the* chief 
naval Power. In the first place privateering waft: declared 
illegal: a really valuable advance. In\he second place 
it was laid down that ‘ neutral ships made neutral goods,’ 
that is, that enemy goods carried on a neutral vessel were 
not liable to capture—unless, of course, they were ‘ con¬ 
traband,’ for the prohibition of contraband was not in¬ 
tended to be affected. This means that the belligerent’r 
power to interfere with enemy commerce was seriousljt' 
restricted, in a way to which Britain had always until 
this time been unwilling to asftgqt. In the third place 
it was provided that a ‘ blockade,’ in order to be legalf 
must be ‘ effective ’: that is to cay, ft must be carried 
out by such an overwhelmingly superior force that access 
to the blockaded ports was all but impossible, except tly 
mere luck. This meant that no neutral ship might 
legally be confiscated or destroyed for trying to break a 
declared blockade in any case where any^rge numljer of 
ships succeeded in getting through the blo^ade. Accord- 
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ing tolhis prir's^ft, t^e i&Ae fact that 5000 ships came 
and wpn^ fjoln Briti^i ports every Veek during the most^ 
severq period of the so-called German submarine ‘ block¬ 
ade* of Britain, iaa<^e,^vSry attack u^on a neutral'^ip a 
direct_violation of IntemS,tio^l Law. 

Th»pext important change in the body of the laws of 
the sea was a result of the American Civil War, when 
America claimed that neutral Ihips on their way to neutral 
portrfVere liaNe to seizure if their'cargo was contraband, 
and if it could.V?' shown that the cargo was ultimately 
destineS*^^ thc‘’yiemy. This is what is*known as the 
‘doctrine of continuous voyage.’ It chiefly agccted 
British chips, whici used British West India Islands as 
tbe ncvminal ‘ port o^destination ’ for goods* ultimately 
destined for the Confederates. The new doctrine 
amouhted to a restriction of neutral rights. But Britain 
agreed t<fit, though her trade lost by it, because it was a 
logical consequence of the principle that a naval belli¬ 
gerent has the right to prevent assistance being given to 
his enemy. 

Dunng the second half of the nineteenth century the 
conditions of naval warfare underwent a series of pro¬ 
found changes, which largely threw out of date, in detail, 
•though not in principle, the provisions of the old code of 
sea-law, and necessitated a revision of the code to suit 
the* new* conditions, .^bnolads replaced wooden ships. 
'Bteam (with its dependence upon coal supply) replaced 
sails. The rang^ of |uns incres'^d far beyond that 
mximum whicn had determined tue traditional limits 
«r territorial waters. New weapons of war emerged, 
^otably the t<jrpedo and the floating contact-mine—^the 
latter a very horrible weapon, as the Russo-Japanese War 
sho’ted, just b^use it was blind and could not distinguish 
between a legitimate and an illegitimate victim, between 
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an enemy and a neutral, a ship carrjAM contral^d and 
a quite inAoceht vessd. Aboje ail^perhapsj'fcheimmenee 
'development of railways deprived the^old rules* of blo<jkade 
of aSsflost all their meaping, by yaking access tfubugh 
neutral ports almo’st as easy as Uccess thrpugh^a country’s 
own ports, for all except island powers. In view of these 
changed conditions, a revision of the code of sea-liw 
seemed essential; and in 1907 BVitain, as thfe iShief ^ 
naval I|pwer, took t«Jic initiative in i^ing tha* the' 
meeting of the Hague Conference of'tiqat year should 
be used for a full discussion of these" quesiiOiS?’’’' The 
decisipns of 1907 were in advance, iiJ sofne reSpects, 
of earlier provisions, but they wer^ not whojly satis¬ 
factory, ajjid the discussion, agaifi on the initiajiion bf 
Britain, was renewed at the Naval Conference of 
London in 1911. 

In the discussions of these five years there here great 
divergencies of opinion among the Powers. ^ But three 
main attitudes emerged with some clearness, though none 
of the three was able to win a full victory. These three 
attitudes may be defined as the British, the American, 
and the German, and feach was, naturally and inevitably, 
coloured by the position and interests of the Power which 
chiefly advocated it. 

The British attitude was that appropriate to a great 
trading power, which depended fel^ost wholly uf)on naval 
strength in case of war, and desired therefore two things f 
first that naval power should nok be deprived of its wea¬ 
pons of offence, and secondly that •trade should continue 
with as little interruption as possible in time of war, aAi^ 
therefore that neutral shipping should be as little ^ 
possible interfered with. The B^jtish anxiety to safe¬ 
guard neutral rights was, of course, dicflcted largely by 
self-interest, though it is fair to remembpr that for two 
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hundred years JBnflain^liad forbidden her naval officers 
under any (Jiscumsta^ces to sink !i neutral \%ssel, and 
had tiierefore often forgone an immediate advantage. In 
any tase it is^wosth no^iflg thal»the interests of Bmain 
were such |bs t% lea3 hef to safeguMd neutrals to the 
maxinyim possible extent. 

The American attitude was that which had been tradi¬ 
tional ili America sinee 1783. * It wished to draw a sharp 
distinetion bet<ueen vessels used merely for peace&il trade 
and vessels used dfi^ctly or indirectly for warlike purposes, 
or fof^th'e'''Sjrria^p^of warlike supplies. This distinction 
should be a^liea equally to the vessels of belligerent and 
neutral f owers : if' engaged merely in peaceful* trade, 
b6th alike should go*frle ; if carrying coi.Vaband or 
attempting the military operation of breaking a blockade, 
both should be equally liable to captirre or destruction, 
and in a.W cases the lives of non-combatants, whether 
belligerent 6r nculral, should be absolutely safeguarded. 
There was much that was attractive in this attitude, but 
it had the fundamental defects that it would be difficult, 
if not linpossiblc, to carry out in detail without endless 
friction and the danger of war, aSd, still more, that it 
robbed thanaval belligerent of its chief weapon of offence, 
the atti^ck upon enemy commerce. It was an attitude 
natural to America, first because in America the antithesis 
between the individual And the state is more sharply 
(iirawn than in any other modem state; secondly, because 
America had no r#a8on»to anticipate that she would be 
drawn into a war with^ very strong land-power : any war 
t^ which she could reasonably look forward seemed 
likely to bo, for her, mainly a war on sea, in which it 
would be an advantage to be sure that her commerce 
should continn^ndisturbed: nobody could blockade her, 
and she could blockade nobody. 
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The German attitude was th&t of a g^t military power, 
^with a trd^tion of rdthlessness, d|fini{ely^regi^raig for 
anfUooking forward to a great War, m^whioh if ^ r^aeon 
to rehr that an overwljehnin^ grepopfiertmce of’oawl 
strength would be^nged agaSist it. Ij desired, there¬ 
fore, three things; first, tfiat the stronger naval^wer 
should be, so far as possible, robbed Of its weapdhs 
of offence; secondly, that the weaker naval ‘ power 
should Jbe left free to wield evhry w^pon, however, 
barbarous, that could be employed'•'j.gainst superior 
strength; and thirdly, that if possible itsajcess 
to foi^ign markets should be kept ope'ir, whvle the trade 
of the*destined enemy, and of all iteutrals resorting to 
that enemy’s harbours, should bo Exposed to destruction. 
Such a programme obviously could not be achieved 
in full by an agreement among all the seagoing Powers. 
But Germany calculated that she could obtain a good 
deal by playing upon the known eagerness of every 
Power except herself for the maintenance of peace, 
and for the extension of the realm of common agree¬ 
ment and of International Law. What she could not 
obtain by agreement Sshe cculd obtain by the breach of 
agreements. ^ . 

It is neither possible nor necessary to set out in detai| • 
the whole course of the discussion, or the agreements 
which were ultimately reached,(because these agreeiuents 
have all been jettisoned duringifne tornado of the Great 
War. But the three outstanding points of view may be 
illustrated by the treatment of thtee points—the use of 
submarine mines, the treatment of contraband, and Cje 
rights of neutral shipping. 

When the discussion began in,1907, peaceful tradhUg 
ships were still being sunk at intervahf-by the floating 
mines which had been cast into the China Sea by both 
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, Bides durmg tde J:(^B 80 -Ja{)a.nese War; and this brought 
home^he 4n{iiscfiininateij|BS8 antf cruelty of this new 
weafidh of'Var. ‘Britain proposed that all civilised stefe^ 
skotld agree not^o use mines ^ all. But, realisia^iat 
this sweeping ^ropdsal was jjot Ufibly to be adopted, 
she ppposed, alternatively ;*(1) That unanchored mines 
sBould be forbidden unless they were so constructed as to 
become harmless nothin two^ours of being thrown into 
•the sea, so ths^they Aight be thrown out as a pptection 
by a retreating t|fiA, but should not permanently endanger 
the<iigBr(^^a trade; and (2) that anchored mines 
should onl/TO fiermitted within tfie territorial wajers of 
belligerejits, and evkn then, only opposite to naval ports, 
nftt to commercial poftB,'and that they shoul(j be so con¬ 
structed as to become harmless if they drifted from their 
moorings. Thus the Germans could make an anchored 
minefieldato block up Harwich, or to protect Wilhelms- 
haven ; but HaAburg or Hull could not (unless turned 
iqfo naval ports) be mined in. The object of these pro¬ 
posals was to safeguard neutral shipping against a terrible 
and uifpredictable danger. Germany refused to agree to 
these restrictions on the use of min^, because they formed 
a weapoiv which she hoped would be advantageous to 
•^erself jn the war which she was planning. She agreed, 
indeed, in the prohibition of floating mines, but evidently 
without any intention ofiobserving her word, as she has 
shown by her action 8in?| the first days of the war ; she 
agreed also that a«chorid minefields should only be laid 
in areas defined befoiwhand, but in' ; ted upon the right 
ojWaying them outside territorial waters. The contrast 
between these attitudes was very sharp. The British 
pftlicy would have freei^the seas from a very grave danger; 
the German poMly declined thus to enlarge or ensure the 

Freedom of the Seas. 

* 
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One of the drawbacks of maritime Ijw had always been 
that there kad'been n8 clear definition^of ‘contraband.’ 
Irfrfe was a distinction drawn betwee^i ‘ absolute contra¬ 
band, 'f.c. articles of purely milita^^ use,.such as guns’ftnd 
explosives, and ‘ conditions’ conCtabakd,’ i, e. gqods which, 
while normally free if destined for.civilian cons^ers, 
became contraband if destined for military use : clothing, 
for example, or food-suppliUs for a garrison. But tlfere 
was no dear definition-of the articles whinh ought to be' 
included under this category, and it ^eft by custom 
to belligerents to announce by proclamation ^af ’ailioles 
they Mfould regard as contraband. Undd'r the conditions 
of modem war, in which there is scarcely an airticle of 
commerce not capable of militarjl u#e (cotton, for example, 
or nitrates, or barbed wire), and in which the struggle is 
no longer limited to armies, but is carried on by nations 
against nations, it seemed to bo impossible to ^raw any 
satisfactory definition of contraband. Dritaiif, therefore, 
proposed that the attempt to define contraband should 
be abandoned altogether; that there should no longer be 
any contraband ; but that belligerents should be Ifeft free 
to do whatever damag6 they could to one another’s traffic, 
while neutral vessels should no longer be liable to con* 
fiscation or destruction on the ground that thesy were, 
carrying any of the innumerable goods capable of being 
used for military purposes. Thfe jvould have eribrmously 
increased the facility of neutral trade, and enlarged fof 
neutrals the ‘ Freedom of the Se&s ’; ^t the same time 
it would have strengthened the oflbnsive weapon of the 
stronger sea Power. For that reason Germany absolute 
refused to agree to the abolition of contraband. In this 
she was joined by America, who could not give n*p 
contraband without either abandoning •fier main "posi¬ 
tion, or frankly depriving sea-power of^ every function 
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BXoei4 that of^attacking* a rival n%val,force and ^ 
transjwrjii^otropps. • 

Accordingly contraband continued to nna a m 
thelaws of se^-w&rfarei ^nd in^ihe Declaration ofl^ndon 
(1911) an aittempt was m'ade jt) define it by drawing up a 
long Ivt of articles which should not in any circumstances 
be treated as'Contraband. This was, however, a very 
unsati^actory list. It actually included cotton, which is 
an ihdispeiisit>le in^edient in riie manufacture of ex^ 
plosives, and tb >Morc as definitely one of the munitions 
of tfar as had been in tbe pld day§ of gunpowder. 

Germany, w course, "desired the inclusion of cotton in 
this list% because ^e opuld only get it from overseas, 
and wjthout it could not blast her way to iwrld power. 
America desired its inclusion, because she had a great 
deal bf cotton to sell. For this, among other reasom, 
the DeclRration of London was an eminently unsatis¬ 
factory document. According to the judgment of most 
aitisii students of the subject, it consisted of a series of 
devices for crippling the offensive strength of tbe stronger 
sea .Power, whUe leaving the weaker sea Power in posses¬ 
sion of many ugly and cruel weapons, harmful to neutral 
trade, such as mines. For these reasons the Britwh 
^parliament refused to adopt the declaration, which 
thereupon became of no < ffect in any war in which Britain 
was*engaged. 

In regard to neutral rights, the British attitude was 
that neutral traffiff shoiJId be left c direly free, save that 
it should be liable ( 5 interruption when attempting to 
hfeak a blockade, either directly or (under the doctrine 
of continuous voyage) through a neutral port. Not only 
vrere all da^igers to neutral traffic from mnics to be avoided, 
not toly was ’Smtraband to be abandoned, with the 
justifiication whjfh it gave for sinking or capturing neutral 
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vessels : i^ritain further prt)^s^d that hdr owi^ rule, 
' >garried out for two hundred yesrs, should, be ^tfede general, 
an:?,vthat the sinking of a neutral vessel uncler any cir¬ 
cumstances should be pvohibit^d ; a neutral vessA Or 
cargo was only to Se liable to'seizure or the ground of 
breaking blockade, and even then, only after fori^l trial 
before a prize-court. If the British conteiltions had bein 
successful, there would have been almost complete Free¬ 
dom of the Seas for neutral shi^s, exempt when'they 
attempted to break an ‘ eflective ’ b^Sjkade, and there 
would have bectn an absolute safeguard ^gMns^^*he dc^i uc- 
tion pf neutral vessels. German’, on the other hand, 
insisted* upon retaining the right tc/ make the seas im¬ 
passable w’th mines, irrespective of the rights of neutraU,; 
she insisted upon the maintenance of contraband as a 
ground for the seizure or destruction of neutral vessels ; 
and she insisted on the right to sink neutral vessel! • without 
reference to any prize-court., and merely*on the judgment 
of a belligerent commander that they were carrying con¬ 
traband or breaking an ‘ effective ’ blockade. This was 
the German view of what Freedom of the Seas'should 
mean for neutrals in time of war. 

There was, however, one aspect in which Germany wat 
willing to go further than Britain in the enlargement o: 
the Freedom of the Seas. She was ready to join Americj 
in placing the merchant shipping of belligerents on*th( 
same level as that of neutrals, ‘and to exempt it fron 
seizure or destruction on any ether <^ound than tha 
it was carrying contraband or btfeaking an ‘ effective 
blockade. This would have meant that the merchat 
shipping of the weaker naval power would have been saf 
from interference, and that the stronger naval powe 
would have been deprived of its most vaJflable weapon o 
ofience. At the same time Germany was anxious t 
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obtain agreement to a paorision empowering vessels to 
change thoifestatas, i.e*. t<^be traniformed"froth merchant , 
Khip§ to*wa,rshij8 on the high seas. This would 
Bseainf that any jaumbet^of Gejpian vessels, loa<^iVith 
innocent cargoes, might have^sailed j[)ast the British fleet 
at the^'begmning of the present war, and then, making 
tkeir way to Vome Greek, Spanish, or South American 
port, Ijfive been equipped with guns and ammunition, 
•and iiet forth ,^o raid British ant^ neutral shipping in aU 
parts of the rvo»y, sinking at'large all neutral vessels 
whiih thifir co;nmanders chose- to regwd as carrying 
contraband! “ li, fc not surprising that iheso very pretty 
provisions were notkac^pted by Britain. .* 

Thus the long discasshms of 1907-1911 led to no very 
definife results. But it must not, for that reason, be 
.forgotten that real progress has been made daring the 
modern ^ge, especially during the period of British naval 
supremacy, towards the regulation of sea-warfare. On 
the whole, civihsed states have agreed to resj)eet non- 
combatants and the lives and prope.ity of neutrals, until 
in this, war the Germans discarded all the long-observed 
traditions of humanity. Neutral traffic has. indeed, had 
to submi| to riistrictions during war. But these restric- 
^tions have never during the modem age been at any 
moment of so harsh and brutal a character as those which 
haijp been imposed by yie Germans; and even in this 
war, the enemies of Gcl^any have not taken the lives of 
any non-combataijts at^sqp,, have fully respected the lives 
and the property of^ieutrals, ai. ’ have restricted their 
taaffic only so far as it was helpiui :o the enemy. A 
higher degn^t of Freedom of the Seas than this cannot be 
attained without gravely reducing the offensive power of 
the ijaval fighiing forces of all states. And the world 
may reasonably feel that sea-power, which has never 
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threatened, and by its nature can never t^jeate]^ the 
political liKerti6s of thi> world, ^u^ht nftt to ,^!9 deprived 
chief weapon of ofience unless &nd hntil lu.n\i-{)qwer, 
from'^’f^hich every such tjireat ii^ history has comef shall 
have been at least e(jtii.lly (^sarnteo 
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PREAMBLE 

Amid the horror and carnage of the Great "^Yar, 
unparalleled in the annals of humanity, the only 
consolation open to intelligent men is to keep 
fheir minds fixed upon the magnitude of the issues 
over which the conflict rages.. When that is 
reaUsedj'not even this ocean of suffering seems 
too,*high a pfice for humanity to pay ; for it be¬ 
comes m^B ^llanj, the more one ponders the matter, 
that w^are at one of the most august and decisive 
turning-points in the history of the world. , To-day 
.a .complex of vital issues, far deeper than any of 
the immediate provoking causes of the war, far 
Thoj-e npmentqus than even the fjEte of this great 
nation or that, awaits solution ; and it is being 
decided whether the civilisation of Europe, which 
has now become the civilisation ofvlSie world, 
shall continj*e to advance in the directions which, 
in spite ctf many waverings or retardations, it has 
followed evej since what we^ call western civilisa¬ 
tion was l^m; or whether it shall be diverted 
into paths'of development fundamentally th^same 
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a8*those whioli led the pthpr great civilisaliDiuC 
of Ibhe world, each in turn, after a brilliant "efflor¬ 
escence, to s{agnation and-decay. 

Babylonia, Egypt,, India, China, Mexico,, ancj' 
Peru—eacL of these has produced a remarkable 
civilisation; each has passed into limboj on inta 
ineffectiveness, because, however remarkable iti 
material, or even its intellectual, achievements, 
it lacked the vital principles which have made 
western ‘bivilisation perennially progressive, vari¬ 
ous, living, and strong. Wh&t are these vitftl 
principles of western civilisation, which h»ve 
placed in its hands the destinies of the world*? 
In what forms ace they to-day being fought out ? 
To these questions the following essays tries to 
provide some sort of answer. 



I 

TH® MAIN PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION 

I 

ikw AND LIBEBTY 

Two principles form the essence of western 
^Svilisation, and provide the main distinction 
between it and all the other civilisations which 
have^ pre'heded it, and have sometimes appeared 
to ojrersh^ow it. 

The first o^ those principles is the belief in Law 
as something that ought to be^obeyed not merely 
because it represents the arbitrary will of a master, 
human or divine, who has the power to pimish 
its infraction, but because it represents in some 
lealtmestfure the organised will and conscience of 
the copmunity, and because obedience is ulti¬ 
mately^ for the benefit both of the commmity and 
of fbe individual. 

Once Lawhas come to be regarded !n this way 
by qf community,, several consequences follow, 
which are always to be perc<»ived at work, how¬ 
ever obscuijply and imperfectly, &i every society 
the western type, and which have seldom or 
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pever been operative (sp faf as our recor^^aif 
tell us) in the^ other types o|»civilisation whifchnave 
existed on this planet. 

The firsjb of these csnsequences is that since La’V 
is to be regarded not merely as the Wil>of the 
Strongest, but as an attempt to approximate to 
the rule of abstract justice, it is felt to be, not 
a fixed and unalterable thing, but something that 
grows and changes, and ought to go on growing 
and changing until it attains a jierfect harmony 
with the highest moral inspirations of men. In 
Oriental societies, whether the body of law*? be 
derived from the mere edicts of conquerors, oi 
be regarded as “dictated by the will of the gods 
or of Allnb or of Jahweh, each jot pd fittle^of i1 
is pommonly held to be sacred, just because it ii 
the decree of power; to be obligatory, not because 
it is just but merely because the power whicl 
decreet) it is irresistible; to be unchangeable excep 
at the will of its author, which must mean httl( 
more than wbim where the author is a humai 
master, and must be unpredictable and difficul 
to recognise or determine where the author i 
supposed to be divine. c ^ 

Nor isTiis true only of Oriental societies. I: 
all the prilnitive societies of the we&iern people), 
also, until they came under t^e direct'or ir^irect 
influence of Greece«and Rome, this conception of 
Law, as something imposed by an external wi^ 
to tie obeyed merely because it must be obeyw 
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and tot because it is just, is to belound in opara- 
tion! ’The primitive .cifstoms of the GermahiS 
tribes were regarded a$ sacred becaiise they oame 
from, their, ancestors, who,had them from the 
gods. «5Vhen the freemen at the folk-courts (whose 
cflntjibution to the growth of liberty has been 
Absurdly ,exaggerated) declared the ‘ custom of 
the folk,’ what they really laid down was a set 
of often meaningless and irrational formulae, which 
had to be employed because custom dictatbd thofn ; 
and it*is among the Northmen of Iceland that we 
he§r of a man so learned in the law that he alone 
Unew the magic, unalterable, ancestral formulae by 
which his own crimes could be tried, and therefore 
ivent uripunished. Such a conception is absol- 
uteiy antithetical to the conception of Law as an 
ipproxiniatiSn to Justice and to Right ReaJson, 
ivhicli Ij^s come to be one of the vital principles of 
Afestem civiHsation. 


A second consequence which flows from the idea 
)f Law as not arbitrary and imposed by authority, 
5ht, ratjpnal auid capable of improvement, is that 


ffhere^this conception is accepted. Law is seen to| 
3e the child of Morality, not Morahty the offspring 1 
)f*Law. Law, where it ^s progressiv^,*^s in the 
vestem sogieties, is always, with rfnre or less 


luc^ss, striving to adapt itself to the varying and 
Srowing dem|inds of public morahty; but always 
imps slowly and painfully behind, since it can 
Sly embody the ‘ greatest common measiun ’ of 
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the mwal seas'e of a community, not the Icfftiest^ 
fcoheeptions of its fines^^ njinds. ' Law iB*M!:e a 
cunjbrous en'gine of goveriment, folloT^g behindr 
the pioneers to organise and garrison .new realms ^ 
of moral obligation for humanity. When ojjce this 
idea is grasped, however incompletely, whentorib^l 
it is seen that Law owes its validity mainly to tlife 
fact that it attempts to express the moral sense, 
it becomes plain that the obligation to obey it, 
thQugh enforced by the police, is not due to that 
enforcement, but is ultimately Ihe same’as the 
obligation which requires obedience to demands 
not enforced by the police at all. To an honou:^ ^ 
able man, a promise is as binding as a contract; 
that is to say, moral obligation is not lisnited by 
^ the sphere of law. It applies with fequal policy 
to Spheres which law has not yet 'conquered or 
organised, such as the sphere of inter-st^te'rela¬ 
tionship. And th6 assertion that there is no 
obligation of international morality because there 
is no international law enforcible by an inter-state 
police, with ifg implication that ,law dqrive% fts 
validity from force, is seen to be essentially a denial^ 
of the very conception of Law which is the vital 
principle^ western civilisation. The concepISton 
of the ulti^iate necessity of an interuational law 
is the logical jjroduct of the jvestern tonce^tion 
of the nature of law in itself. The^Pomans, who 
mainly contributed to establish our jdea of Law 
in the world, had some sense of this also, as tHey** 
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shp^ed by their attempt to work^opt, in praotice 
as •^eli as theory, &j^^gAiUum or law of all peoples. 

A third* consequence of the westetti view of^Law 
is that sinpe it exists not i^erely as the arbitrary 
will ota higher power, but for the comftion advan- 
and the common protection of all, it is the 
'duty of pvery man to co-operate in its enforce¬ 
ment. It is not a blind power to be placated or 
evaded, but a common interest to be protected 
and maintained. Cases may and do* arise, of 
■coursb, in whi(?h the demands of law may seem 
tg the individual to be hostile to the higher re¬ 
quirements of his own conscience; and in these 
cases there emerges that bracing conflict of obliga¬ 
tions o«t of which progress comes. Yet these 
cases are sufficiently rare not to invalidate the 
generaUlatibn i^at, in the western view, no people 
caiT be called fully civilised until there is widely 
diffused among its membeft the sense, of their 
obligation, not merely to obey the law, but to 
obey it willingly and to co-operate in enforcing 


^nd ipaintaiping it. Perhaps cfhe of the most 
striking contrasts between the peoples who have 
fully absorbed the ideas of western civilisation. 


fftid*those who have noi^ is the commjwtive weak¬ 
ness of %i8 sense of obligation amcfng the latter. 


In* India, for example, it appears that, among a 
large proportion of the population, this sense 
of obligation scarcely yet exists. Habituated 
“through tens of centuries to obey merely because 
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thay nvast, auJ to think of courts of law as hiere* 
Expressions of the arbittaigr will of the maSter, 
they, are still*in many graUes of society, prone to* 
think of the Law as sQmething that it ifi legitimate', 
to evade wheneves it is possible; there is a tempta¬ 
tion to admire, rather than to reprobate, thos^wBo,^ 
have skill in evading it; and when a jnan findl 
himself in the courts he still too often thinks of 
his case as a trial of wits, and, whether he be in 
the, righfr or in the wrong, fabricates evidence 
without hesitation or scruple, 'fo obey the law 
of the state has not yet become, for such a man, a 
moral obligation, because he does not yet instinc'* 
tively feel that the maintenance of the law is a 
common interest; but obedience to the some¬ 
times quite formal and irrational delnands of* his 
religion is a moral obligation, becajase It is*required 
by the gods. Tor him, therefore, Law is jiot* the 
offspring of Morality,* drawing its ultimate sanction 
from the moral obligation; but, on the contrary. 
Morality is the child of Law, and consists in keep¬ 
ing square witfi, the behests of authority; qnfl 
since a breach of these behests is a more dangerous 
thing, and also more difficult to conceal, in the case 
of the oiwws of the god% than in the case of the 
orders of men, his reh'gious duties, howler formal, 
have more sacredness for him ^than hi^ civift or 
legal duties. That is^one of the deepest contrasts 
between the eastern and the western njjnd. 

A fourth consequence of the western view dl*“ 
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' is that since Law is the coifbom of all, and 
shoftlS'be continuaflji nfbdified in order to bring” 
• it into accord with tlfc moral sensb of the yom- 
■jnunity, thp whole communj^-y, or at any rate the 
wisesUmembers of it, ought to have*a hand in 
.iflaking the Law. Accordingly in all the western 
fsommunities, in a greater or less degree, there 
have been demands for, and experiments in, the 
co-operation of the communities in the ma kin g of 
Law, and therefore in the conduct of go^emmpnt. 
There Tiave been, of course, the widest differences 
as^to whether this co-operation is indeed advan¬ 
tageous, and as to how it can best be put into 
effect. But in the world of western civilisation 
the argiftnent for or against various forms of law- 
>ma(cing machinery has nearly always turned on 
the questioif hoiv the best and most reasoriable 
laws cao be made ; even the apologists of despot¬ 
ism—for example, the advocates of the benevolent 
(autocracy of the eighteenth century—have most 
often based their argument on the claim that 
fh(-; Enjightenpd Monarch can better assure the 
triumph of Right Reason in Law than the ignorant 
crowd, or a prejudiced class. In communities 
wlfich have not fallen jonder the jnaaence of 
western civilisation, neither the claim for a common 
shaae in tho makipg of laws, nor^even the argu¬ 
ments by wl^ch the repudiation of that claim has 
been justifijjd in the West, haveiaver made them¬ 
selves heard. And this is natural; because^ only 
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th® W® 3 t has^Ver conceived of Law as being'^ajiy- 
' i/hing other than the arbitrary will of authority. 

This, then,‘is the first dislcinctive note' of western 
civihsation : that Lay? exists for the benefit of the 
community, and diot merely for the benefit or by 
the will of a superior authority; that it p Sn, 
attempt to embody the precepts of morality, and 
is therefore not the source of morality; that it is 
a growing and changing thing ; that its ultimate 
sanction‘is the same as the sanction of other moral 
obligations, namely, the enlarging conscience ef 
mankind; that it is the first duty of the gpod 
citizen not merely to obey but to help in enforcing 
the law; and that because the law embodies the 
common conscience and also the common* interest, 
there are prima facie reasons why the commuijity 
shohld co-operate in the making^as Well as in the 
enforcement of law. 

The .second distinctive conception oi wcbwsiu 
civilisation is the belief in Liberty as one of the 
ultimately desirable things, and the highest glorj 
'of manliood. ".Because Liberty is ..a living sp^irft, 
' and not a dead formula, it evades exact definition, 
and the struggle to attain it has taken inlinitelj 
variable^nd often mu|,ually inconsistent ^foAns 
But the assertion of it always rests jmplicitly ii 
the claim of an inherent right, residing iij the 
individual or in the group, to be guided by its owi 
inner light in maidng the most of its l^e, its oppor 
tunities, and its powers of thought. Liberty 
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conscience, or the right to gove'hj one’s, actions^ 
by‘one’s highest moral dbnceptions, undeterred by’ 
vexatious* restrictions ’bf law, custoVn, or opijiion ; 
liberty of thought, or the right to follow fearlessly 
the gwidance of reason without respect to the 
Contentions or prejudices of the herd, even though 
they be embodied in Law; political hberty, or the 
right to be free from the dictation of arbitrary 
authority, and the right to share in the making 
of the laws:—these are the supreme* demands 
•which* the spirit of Liberty makes. 

*Now it is obvious that the claims of Law and 
Liberty, those twin presiding goddesses of western 
civilisation, must often come in* conflict; indeed, 
the unhiding conflict between them is the heart 
an5 essence* of western history, and has given it^ 
its vitahty And eignificance, for it is the strife*after 
Liberty that keeps Law alive and progressive, as 
the western mind demands tRat it should Jbe ; and 
it is the restraint of Law that prevents the eager 
claim for Liberty from ending in mere chaos. In 
Mi agen and all countries of the \Vest, this strife is 
and ^has been unending, and men are divided 
everywhere by temperament into the worshippers 
of Law, who are conservatives, and.the^worship- 
pers of LiJ^erty, who are liberals. 

^Nevertheless tl^e two are interjjiependent; Law 
in the western sense cannot exist without some 
degree of liberty, and Liberty cannot exist except 
under the protection and support of Law." This 
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^ interdependeiMJ'e of Law and Liberty has indeed 
‘always been a clearly r^liseil conception‘m’the 
compiunities Which have accepted western civihsa- < 
tion. 

In a real sense it may be said that Liberty has 
never truly existed outside of the realms df 
western civilisation. 

Where Law is only the arbitrary will of a master, 
freedom of thought and freedom of conscience can 
be permitted only in so far as they do not endanger 
his interests, and if they exist at all, exist only on 
sufferance ; where Law is regarded as simply the 
unexplained and unchangeable will of the Divine' 
Power, neither freedom of conscience nor freedom 
of thought can be tolerated. Often, iMeed, a 
_despot state has allowed a large degree of actual* 
liberty to its subjects, because it was too stupid or 
too indifferent to interfere with them, as the Turks 
left their Christian subjects free to follow their own 
faith. But in such cases, even divine liberty can 
produce little fruit; and this because it does not 
rest upon and i&not supported by Law, but exjstfe 
only by virtue of a contemptuous indifference. 
Liberty must be positive, not merely negative; 
and thrifts better upon active hostility than uphn 
mere neglect. As for political liberty that is a 
conception uttei^y inconsistent,with any but<the 
western idea of the meaning of Law; and there¬ 
fore the dream aftd vision of politicaLliberty has 
never*even dawned upon any of the peoples of th3*' 
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worI(^ until they have come intcc contact It^ith. 
westferh civilisation. *^0 it can in a real sense be 
said with truth that the idea of Liljerty is as ex¬ 
clusively and peculiarly the possession of the 
western world as the western idea of Law; and 
jOia# n(\ western society has ever played a part in 
history irf which the conception of Liberty has not 
co-existed with the conception of Law. Law and 
Liberty, these two, the one the bones and sinews, 
the other the bjood and glowing flesh and senses, 
hre the body of western civihsation. And out of 
the union and interaction of these two arises the 
possibility of Progress; which, as a permanent 
state, is only maintained by lihe health-giving 
copflict of tljese two vital principles. 


n 

THE THEEE ERAS OF WESTERN CIVILISATION 

It is possible to distinguish three great eras or 
phases in the history of western civilisation : the 
third is perhaps now coming to an end, and a new 
era i^ perhaps being b'om, in the travail of the 
Greai War. 

*In the first era, which we call Ancieritiaistory, 
western civilisaiion had its birth and first develop- 
m^t, and the place of its birth was Greece. For 
Greece invented the idea^ of human liberty. 
Among her thinkers real ifltellectual Uberty 
obtained its first full opportunity, and^ produced 
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, results BO glorious that their ^morning splendfours 
seefn to outshine all the jnhievements of later 
ages.' In the tiny seed-pfots of her little city- 
states, political liberty also blossomed forth in,, 
such a variety of forms, such a prohfic abmcdance 
of experiment, that their history has remained 'a ■ 
treasure-house of poMtical experience foi all time. 
And this was because, imder the inspiration of 
intellectual liberty, the thinkers and statesmen of 
Greece fifst worked out the western theory of 
Law as a rational thing whose aim was the embodi¬ 
ment of the moral sense of men, and shook them¬ 
selves free both of the arbitrary dictates of despots," 
and of the equally deadening sway of custom and 
tradition. Nowhere in western literature Vill you 
-- find a more limpidly clear exposition of the funda- • 
mental difference between the westem'idea of Law, 
and that of all other civilisations, than in the 
RepuUu of Plato. *In that immortal dialogue, 
which may be called, so far as regards this theme, 
the very Bibk of western civilisation, Glaucon, 
Adeimantus, and Thrasymachus are*the exponents 
of the doctrine held by the greater part of the 
world, that Law is only the Will of the Strongest, 
and th&C"the essence of the state is Power. S5c- 
rates is the prophet of the essential western 
conception that f,he essence of the state is Justice, 
that Law is an approjdmation, more or less perfect, 
to the demands of Justice, and that tb“ aim of the 
state “Ought to be to give the fullest and mos^ 
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appropriate aeveioppeni to tne powers «f each 
of its rilembers. Despite the extreme rigidity of 
'Plato’s scheme for securing this perfect develop- 
(nen^of all men’s powers, which would in fact have 
amounted to a denial of liberty, here is a pro- 
c&mfttion of the very ideal which underlies every 
claim of the spirit of liberty. And mark that for 
Plato it is only by a system of Law in perfect 
accord with the demands of Justice, or the moral 
sense of men, that the opportunity iot the full 
development of all the citizens’ faculties, which 
is ihe purpose of Liberty, can be secured. Here, 
‘therefore, is also proclaimed the interdependence 
of Law a^ Liberty. 

But although Greece was the birthplace of 
western civilisation, her tiny city-states were too 
weak to give* it the security under which it could 
take root; the very brilliance of their life meant 
that the flames were burning fbo fiercely, and died 
down almost as swiftly as they had burst forth; 
and the Greek conviction that there was an impass¬ 
able gulf between Hellas and the barbarism of the 
outer world formed an obstacle in the way of the 
expansion of the pregnant new conceptions of Law 
an(f Liberty. When Greek influence was e:Spanded 
over the Ept under the Macedonian kings, it was 
onlje^the products, of the Greek ^lulture, not its 
inner spirit, *that were spread abroad. Had it 
depended u^n the Greeks alone,* western civilisa- 
^on might not long have survived its ^briBiant 
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chiidh6od. Blit the slower and more pfosaic 

genius of Rome took 6n othe task. With the 
Romans the western conception of Law was not 
the product of theory' but of practical experience,. 
Starting with the universal primitive idea^ of the 
Law as a sacred inheritance, belonging only 'to. 
those who were of the Blood (the Patricians)—a 
divine, irrational mystery given by the gods of 
the clan—they burst the shackles of this idea, 
from which the most of humanity never escaped, 
when they were faced with the necessity'of em¬ 
bodying patricians and plebeians in the sa-me 
organic state ; and having thus begun the rational' 
adaptation of their laws to circumstsaices, they 
pursued this course with extraordinary success, and 
gradually wrought out a system of Law so flexible 
that it was easily applicable to the needs of all the 
societies which were incorporated in the Roman' 
Empire, and so Manifestly just and reasonable 
that it was readily accepted by them. Its flexi¬ 
bility was due mainly to the fact that during the 
period of grovrth the Romans permitted a large 
degree of local autonoihy to their subjects, and 
tolerated great variations of local usa^ and 
custoiif.’^ But this is only another way of saying 
that Liberty was allowed to exist under the pro¬ 
tection of Law; and it wast this Libertyjs tins 
variety of type, which accounted iqc the progres¬ 
sive and intelligent character of Roman govem- 
meift. Thus t^e Romans were able to include 
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witiiln the realm of western civilis^on the whole 
of tBe*Mediterranean lanfls. 

Just wfien this process was completed^ the 
Christian j;eligion appearect Bom among an 
eastemi, people, Christianity was destined to be 
religion of western civilisation, because it 
Acorporated in its very essence the conceptions 
of rational law, and of liberty dependent upon 
law. ‘ The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath’: here, in the very ‘words,of 
Ghrisi Himself, is the western idea that Law must 
justify itself to Keason, the western repudiation 
"of the validity of any mandate that rests merely 
upon the assertion of authority. * ‘ Thy service is 
perfect freedom ’: here is the clearest possible 
.. affirmation of the interdependence of Law and. 
Liberty—the* assertion that willing obedience to 
, * the fiighost law we can recognise is the only sure 
path to Liberty. Hence thete was an inherent 
affinity between Christianity and western civilisa¬ 
tion ; and hence the new religion easily conquered 
, all the l%nds in,which that civilisation was rooted, 

, but failed to establish itsilf elsewhere. 

For’a space of four hundred years Rome gave 
pea?e and unity to the whple civilised woiid^ such 
as it had pever enjoyed before, and has never 
enjoyed since. Bui almost from Jhe moment of 
its establishn^pnt, the Roman^ominion began to 
decay. An^he reason for this was, mainly, that 
L&w got the upper hand of Liberty, and that the 
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variety* of types of life out of which progress cbmes 
was progressively overcame by the pres&ure of 
a too efficient, too logical, dominating KuUur, 
There were, of courre, many other contributing 
causes of the decline of the Roman Empire ; but 
the root cause was that the hfe-giving baJanbe 
and conffict between Law and Liberty were more 
and more lost as the centralised power of the 
Emperors and their officials increased. 

With the downfall of the Empire before the 
inrush of the barbarians in the fifth century of 
the Christian era, the first or Mediterranean age 
of the history of western civilisation came to an 
end; and for a time it seemed that tbi essential 
ideas to which Greeks and Romans fiini given 
- birth were lost to humanity. For amid the welter 
of German barbarism there was‘>neitlier Law nor 
Liberty any longer. The conception of Law among 
these savages was sWply the universal primitive 
conception of a body of customs that must be> 
obeyed because it was imposed by ancestral usage, 
or by the mandate of the gods ; their conception 
of Liberty meant no moife than the right to work 
their will upon their neighbours or subjects.^ But 
the memory of Rome and its laws was too august 
and too deeply rooted to perish. During the Dark 
Ages, down to fhe eleventh century, the essential 
ideas of western ciyihsation were kept alive, even 
if only in a rudinlentary form, by the'Church. Its 
influfcnce impressed upon even the barbarians the 
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° idea t&at there is a jnoral law higker man irfere 
physical might, a mora| law whose spiritual sanc- 
•tions are in the long-run more powerful than those 
(jf brpte force, and are not impaired the tem¬ 
porary victories of force. Still nibre, the influence 
,oPth* Church impressed upon Europe a conviction 
oi the essential and indestructible unity of western 
civilisation, a unity due to its common inheritance 
of the traditions of Eome, and its common belief 
in the doctrines of a religion which had embedded 
in it (however much obscured) the idea of the in¬ 
terdependence of Law and Liberty. Europe clung 
with touching obstinacy to this belief in the unity 
of civilisa^n and its common subjection to the 
same moral laws : the belief was embodied partly 
in the pallid shadow of the Holy Eoman Empire, 
but far more effectively in the spiritual supremacy 
of the Papacy. And the Church gradually con¬ 
quered for the eivilisation of the West, by the 
preaching of its missionaries, wider and wider 
realms ; so that, by the end of the Middle Age, its 
bounds had be«n extended till they covered prac- 
tic»^l 3 r the whole area of Ehrope, and peoples whom 
the Eomans had never touched — the Scandi- 
navfans, the central Germans, the western Slavs, 
the Hungarians—were brought indirectly under 
the kj^fluence of old Eome, and made sharers in 
the inheritanoe of western civilisation. 

From the eleventh century, once the Church had 
begtm to get the better of what one of thqmsdlves 
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de^ribed as o4W untamable barbarism ’ of tbe 
Germans, ther^ began a many-sided revival,* mainly 
undw the protection of the Church, sometimes in' 
revolt against it, but always stimulated by thQ 
ideas which it preached. Roman law uas re¬ 
discovered, and began directly or indi^ctly toc 
affect the legal system of every European state. 
Universities sprang into existence, and (within the 
possible limits) free speculation revived. Anselm 
and Abelard, Roger Bacon and Marsiglio, began to 
recover for humanity the sovereignty of Reason. 
The very inefficiency of barbarian rule gave opj»r- 
timity for fruitful developments. Feudal mag-^ 
nates combined to restrict the power oMheir king, 
and turned his Curia into a sort of legislafive body. 
.Groups of traders bought for themselves^the pMvi» 
lege of managing their own commercial affairs, and 
even developed remarkable federations'of towns,' 
like the Hanseatic‘League. Everywhere in the 
absence of efficient and masterful control, ‘ com-* 
munities’ began to form themselves, for the 
protection of their special ‘liberties’ under,the^ 
guardianship of their spefcial laws. But above all, 
within the vast vague entity of the Chr^Uam 
respul^ca, regions whose populations were h^ed 
together by natmal affinities of rac^ language, 
or custom, begun to think of themselves as n^ons. 
Dimly and incompletely, that which eve have come 
to recognise as Me natural and obvious organisa¬ 
tion* of, Europe, its division into a number of 
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its a-ivn 
lisatiOn, 

•began to emerge. This new political unit qf the 
pation-stat« was in some wa»ys the most remark- 
^able political invention of the Middle ifges, and it 
,.i# arform unknown in any earlier age of human 
fiistory, a*d is in reality peculiar to Europe. Its 
value was that it gave to the state a stronger basis 
of unity and patriotism than had existed since the 
days of the little city-states. Its seeming defect 
was that it greatly weakened the sentiment of the 
unity of civilisation ; the rise of the nation-state 
^ meant the final ruin of the dream of a world-state. 

It was^ the first instance rour^l the person and 
power ora king that the sentiment of the nation- 
■state crystallised ; and accordingly the growth of 
nation-stated was generally identified with* the 
growth of despotism. And this was most notably 
the case in France, the land which in a. higher 
•degree than any other formed the seed-plot of 
ideas in the Middle Ages. 

A despotic rfnonarehy could give to the people 
whom it ruled the inestimable boon of a firmly 
administered and rational system of Law; and 
sinCe this system of iaw,was coloured, in ik state 
organised ,pn a national basis, by the national 
tradition and temperament, it coyld win for itself 
general acc^tance and loyal submission in a 
degree imp^issible where the iftitional sentiment 
was absent. But in a despotically governed 


n * ®'» 

contrasted nation-states, each cull^sfating 
peculia! form of the comnfon European civi 
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state Ae infljfence of Law’s^ twin sister Liberty 
great^ impairefl, there was dWy one 
sensa in which it could be said that Liberty was 
strengthened in suqji a community.as tiyit 0 / 
France in'the later Middle Ages: it secuirad free 
existence for the modes of thought and life th£&:-«, 
acteristic of its people. Yet this was a real 
contribution to Liberty; and in this way the rise 
of the nation-states meant that within the unity 
of westerli civihsation, under the shelter of national 
laws, a real variety of modes of life and thouglrt 
was maintained, such as might keep progress aliwe, 
and prevent that deadening uniformity which had 
led to stagnatidn in the Roman Empwe. Even 
despotic monarchies, therefore, when tney ruled 
^ver nation-states, did in some degree contribute 
to the advance of Liberty as well as of Law. 

But there was one happy land where, oven amid' 
the tuBbulence of the middle age, both Law and 
Liberty in a more generous sense got themselves^ 
established. Jhis happy land was England, whose 
encircling seas «aved her from the eontinnal pres¬ 
sure of external foes, an4 enabled her to develop 
her own institutions freely. For that reason she 
was tire first of European nations to achieve’’full 
consciousness of her nationliood, and^to win for 
her system of laiv and governmant that gener^kind 
loyal assent on thejjart of her citizems which only 
the national spi6t can fully secure!** The sover¬ 
eignty of a just and equal law may be said to have 
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been established in England by "the Norijian and^ 
early*Angevin kin^s^ and the happy use which 
these priilces made of %he ancient institution of the 
, shire-court and their still m^re happy invention of 
the jury, meant that from a vjery early date the 
people of England were called in to co-operate in 
*the mamtenance of the laws, and even in the 
shaping of them, to a degree unknown in the 
greater part of Europe for centuries to come. 
Still more important, the vital principle of the 
Rule of Law—the principle that it is only by 
process of law that any man’s life, liberty, or 
property may rightfully be touched, which is the 
very foundation of pohtical lib-Srty—was defined 
in England at a remarkably early date, and with a 
dearness pbrhaps unparalleled in all the earlier • ^ 
history *of ifest^rn civihsation. The famous blause 
of Magca Charta in which this principle was laid 
down no doubt means a good deal less than it 
seems to mean on the surface. But with whatever 
limitations, it does amount to an assertion of the 
Rule of La^y. And soon there arose the custom 
whereby every Engliithman who found himseK 
atta’cked by arbitrary authority had the right, and 
vi^s generally able to u|e it, of applying f<jr a writ 
of habeas cor'pus requiring his gaoler to produce 
the body of his prisoner, and show cause why he 
was held ip duress. More than that, during the 
next two j^onturies there greWup in England the 
rudiments of a genuine parliamentary system, a 
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^ genjiinft mode i>i consulting the nation regartling 
tha laws by wiiich it was g^vhmed ; and eveh in 
some degree of enabling it ^o control tHe conduct 
of national government by controlling taxation.^ 
And, finally, in fingland the machinery _ef the 
shire-courts and the many-sided activities oit thfe I 
Justices of the Peace called into co-operation* 
even in the daily conduct of executive government, 
a large and important element in the population. 
Alone among the European peoples the En g lish 
had become in some degree self-gbveming 'before, 
the Middle Ages closed ; and in the sphere of loc^l 
government this continued to be so, even when, 
imder the Tudots, a semi-despotic sy^em took 
over control of the sphere of national goTOrnment. 

When the second great period of western civilfsa- • 
tion drew to its close, therefore, to,ward's the end of 
the fifteenth century, rational law had -Ee-estab- 
lished it^ sway over the greater part of Europe, and 
under the shelter of nation-states that variety of , 
type, which is the source of Liberty, was well estab¬ 
lished. RationeijJ Law, and Liberty ,proteQted by 
law, existed in Europe, not completely indeed, but 
more securely than in any other quarter of the 
world i^nd practically tjie whole of Europe* 
bound together by a sense of the possession of a 
common heritage of civilisation and o^ mor^s. 
And in one of the new nation-states ^he Rule of 
Law had been established ; the habit <nd instinct 
of loyalty to the law was implanted among its 
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pesple^; and on these foimdationi'the fabric of 
organisM Liberty had^ begun to rbe. For these 

• reasons this happy nation was to be, in the third 
^nd greatest age of the history of western civilisa¬ 
tion, thfi main guardian and representative of the 

.♦ntosf fundamental ideas of that civilisation, though 
neither she herself nor her rivals were yet able to 
perceive this. 

The third, and the most momentous, age of 
western civilisation occupies the last four centuries, 
beginning towards the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is marked by four main features. 

In the first place, tlie system oj nation-states, 
worked ou4i in practice in a few instances during 
the later iMiddJie Ages, underwent a steady develop- 

• meat, until in the nineteenth centurjr it came tg be 
accepted almo.st ac an axiom that nationality is the 
' only sound a7id healthy basis for the organisation 
of a state. When the era closed, in the Great War 
of 1914, only a comparatively small area of Europe 
hadfailed to achieve nationhood, and all the peoples 

, ^witiiin this aroi were passionately "inoved by the 

• desire to achieve it. The Great War, in one 

* 

aspect, appears as the last struggle of the forces 
of resistance to the national principle in Eur3j)e. 

In the seepnd place, the old sense of the unity of 
westfrp civilisation, inherited from the Roman 
Empire, and k*pt alive during tt^e Middle Ages by 
the Roman Cirtirch, seemed to be destroyed at first 
by the Reformation and by the political ihedries 
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of the llenasc'?nce. Dut it dijl not die ; and one ot' 
the most striding features^f the modern’age has 
been* the almost unceasing struggle to find some* 
new mode of expressing the essential un^ty qf 
western civilisation that would not be inconsistent 
with the freedom and independence of the nttidiit, 
states. To the old dream of the world-state suc¬ 
ceeded the more practicable dream of international 
co-operation ; and the movement to which we may 
give the name of Internationalism grew steadily 
stronger throughout these four centuries,* until <it 
seemed to be in sight of its trium])li with the sum¬ 
mons of the Hqgue conferences in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. Essentially^this move¬ 
ment was a demand for the establishment and 
•enforcement of a body of international law en*a% 
secure basis; a demand for tb*3 exWision of the 
fundamental western conception of iMional laA^ , 
conceived in the common interest from the sphere 
of the state to the sphere of inter-state relation¬ 
ship. It war a demand also for the secure estab¬ 
lishment of Liberty among states; for in this. 
sphere, as in the relati(jhs of individuals. Liberty 
and Law are interdependent; the weak sfate can 
ovlf ')e secure of its liberty under the guardianship 
of law. In this aspect, again, the^Great War 
appears as thb last struggle Vif the forces^ hostile 
to the spirit of western civihsation : the forces 
that repudiarte the possibihty of irfternational law 
deify the claims of weak states to the liberty that 
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la w a^pne can give them, decline to hdmit t£e moral * 
basis o*f Law, and clt^pi the right "o return to the 
practices of the jungle in inter-state relations. 

The third marked feature of the modern age has 
been the growth of political liberty, and under its 
Reiter Jhe growth also of liberty of conscience and 
liberty of thought in all the nations of the West. 
It had seemed, in the later years of this era, that 
the principles of self-government, and of the full 
co-operation of the community in the making of 
the laws which govern it, were within sight of 
their final triumph in all the nations of the West. 
But it appeared that these principles had yet to 
undergo their final ordeal; and in this aspect the 
Gr^at War appears as the last struggle of the forces 
liostile tp democratic self-government. . 

Lastly, as thefmiddle age saw the expansion of 
western civilisation over the wiiole of Europe, so 
the modern age has seen its rapid conquest of the 
whole globe. This process began with the great 
explorations of the fifteenth century. It reached 
itsjDompletioit with the westemisiilg of Japan, the 
opening of China, and the partition among the 
Euroije.an states of Africa and the other backward 
regions of the world. When the Great War opened*, 
there waiyicareely a square mile of territory on the 
fac« ^f the globe* which had not passed under 
the dominion of western civilisation. What has 
made this r^arkable achievement possible is the 
political superiority of western civilisation, ^hich 
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is dVie to its tiko governing idpas of rational Law 
and Liberty. S’or that rea^n it has been natural 
that the nation which more than any other has 
taken Law and Liberty for its pohtical gipdeSi 
and more than ahy other has grasped ths? inter¬ 
dependence of these two, should have tq.keif tite 
leading part in this great process. Butf now that 
Europe has become the mistress of the world, the 
question still remains to be settled whether her 
dominion is to be exercised in accordance with the 
principles of Law and Liberty, or whether it is te 
be used in dependence upon the naked assertion 
of brute force, ^posing upon subject peoples the^ 
Will of the Stronger purely for the advantage of 
the Stronger. Beyond a doubt, the destinies of 
fee outer world, as well as those of Europe herself; 
are being fought out in the Great War. And in 
this aspect the Great War is the final Struggle of* 
forces that would drive back the civilisation of 
the West, now that it has achieved its victory, to» 
the level of the old and dead civihsations of the 
past. It will ‘determine whether,® for fee qon- , 
European world, the empire of Europe is to mean 
Law, and Liberty founded on law, which,'means 
^ life slUd progress ; or \feether it is to mean only 
dominion, and the forcible imposition ^of an iron 
Kultur, which Ineans, in the tong-run, stagpaftion 
and death. 

If this he a true statement ot tOte great issues 
thattoav^ been slowly developing during the modem 
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age,^ a|i(i ii it be trije that these isikies are" tO'^ttay 
reaching ^heir culmii^tion, then the struggle is 
• indeed the most august, as well as the most de- 
fitruQtive, in which men hav# ever eng^ed. Anri 
, it willlje worth while to analyse’in more detail, as 
••ye {(roj^ose to do in the following chapters, the 
significance and development of these issues. 



NATIONALISM 


I 

IHE MEANING OF NATIONALITY 

The idea of nationality has come to be, for most 
Europeans, so much of an axiom, so much a pa<rt 
of our ordinary^mental furniture, that we are apt, 
to take for granted that every nation, just because 
it is a nation, has an inherent right to be united 
and,to be free. Yet this idea is an extremely 
modem one. It may safely be •said’that before 
the period of the French Revolution no statesman, 
and no 'J)olitical thinker, had ever enunciated such 
a doctrine, or would have admitted its validity 
if it had been' propounded to him. Indeed, as a 
political axiom,‘even among the western European 
peoples, it scarcely goes back so far as the French 
Revolution, but owes its ascendancy rather to 
-Mazzffii, and to the great nationalist movements 
which engrossed the attention of Europe from 
1830 to 1870. Even to-day it is by no meanp tlni- 
versally accepted.,.. Lord Acton, a deeply read 
historian and a sincere liberal, regarded it as a dan- 
geroife and misleading formula, incapable of exact 
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defoiition. There aje many sincer^ idealists who 
hold mat the nation^isl passion »has been £he 
•greatest of obstacles to mutual understanding 
and ^mpatJiy among people#, and the most fruit- 
^ful provoking cause of war ; th6y regret bitterly 
.4Hat*fchis^false ideal should have been conjured up 
(as they think) by visionaries and fanatics, be¬ 
cause they see in it the chief barrier to the realisa¬ 
tion of the brotherhood of man, and to the creation 
of that world-state by whose establishment alone, 
ae they believe, the reign of peace can be finally 
instituted upon earth. And we must admit that 
tJie nationalist doctrine has given j:ise ■tb a great 
deal of mischievously loose political thinking,which 
is due for the most part to inexactitude in the use 
of 4he word ‘ nation.’ . 

What do we moan by a nation ? It is obviously 
Tiot the same thing as a race, and not the same 
thing as a state. It may be provisionally defined 
as a body of people who feel themselves to be 
naturally linked together by certain affinities 
^wbi'^h arft so steong and real for them that they can 
live happily together, are dissatisfied when dis¬ 
united!^ and cannot tolerate subjection to peoples 
who do not share these ties. 

But what are the ties of affinity which are neces- 
8arj»t^cof!stituto oAiation ? The Occupation of a 
defined geographical area with^ character of its 
own is often aJBumed to be one ; and undoubtedly 
the most clearly marked nations have commenly 
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' enjOyeS a gQl)graphical unity, and have often 
owed their nationhood in p,art to this fact', and to 
the love of the soil on which they have been bred, * 
and of its characteristic landscapes. But, geo¬ 
graphical unity i^ by no means essential to 'nation-^ 
hood. It is possible to imagine a nation widely, 
scattered, like the Greeks, over areas of very differ¬ 
ent chiiracters, and yet retaining a strong sense of 
its unity. And in actual fact the limits of some of 
the most clearly marked nationalities are by no 
means plainly indicated by natural features of the 
soil. The Poles, for example—one of the nvjpt 
persistent and., passionate of European nation¬ 
alities—occupy an area which has no clearly de¬ 
fined geographical limits on any side; and the 
line, of geographical division between French asid 
German lands seems for the most part almost 
purely accidental. On the other hand, the real geo-’ 
graphical unity which belongs to the Hungarian 
plain, with its ring of encircling mountains and 
its single great river system, has not availed 
to create a national unity. Geogtaphioal unity 
may help to make a nation, but it is not indis¬ 
pensable, nor is it the main source of nationhood. 

Again, unity of racen is often supposed to be 
an essential, perhaps the one essential, element in 
nationhood. Yet there is no tiation in'the.^ werld 
that is not of mijed race; and thtre has never 
been a race (Teutonic, Slavonic, Celtic, or the like) 
whitfh has succeeded in including all its members 
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witlim & single national entity. ^Ame degree" of 
racial nSiity is, indeeC^ Aimost indispensable for 
•nationhood: but it is enough that the various 
elemespts in the nation should "have forgotten their 
^vergetit origins, and that thefe should be no 
^rawn cleavage between them. In other 
words, racial mixture is not hostile to the growth 
of a national spirit, so long as the races are merged, 
and there is free intercourse, by intermarriage and 
otherwise, between them. What is fatal to the 
upgrowth of a sense of nationality is that one of the 
conutituent races should cherish a conviction of its 
own superiority, and that this conviQ/tioiPShould be 
embodied in law or custom. The mixed races of 
Hungary might have developed into a nation if the 
Magyars had not from the beginning held thopiv 
selves aloof from •their Slavonic and Rumanian 
Subjects, and treated them as inferiors. And the 
greatest obstacle to the growtl? of real natiofthood 
in India is the rigid caste-system, whereby the 
Aryan conquerors have succeeded through many 
cent'ories^in preventing themselves from being 
merged with the mass of ^iieir subjects. 

It is qideed highly important that the two ideas 
of the race and the nation should be kept distiiMt 
for undue emphasis upon the racial element in 
naticmqJi^'J^bas produced many unlfappy results. 

‘ Racialism ’ (Miat is, the belie^in the inherent 
superiority of one race over another, and in the 
fundamental antipathy between races) much more 
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than 'natidfa#Usm ’ has beei^the enemy ot ^eace, 
and those whb speak of tjie national ^irlt as the 
souree of war are generally thinking of the racial 
rather than the national idea. What turned the 
national movemfent in Germany into a cufSe and ^ 
danger to Europe was that, owing mainly tb t&«| 
race-idolatry of German historians and philologists, 
it was turned from a national into a racial move¬ 
ment. It was made to rest upon the assertion of 
the inherent superiority of the Teutonic race to 
aU others. This mischievous and dangerous non¬ 
sense, for which there is no justification eith^ in 
physiology* or . anthropology or history, reached 
its apogee of fantastic megalomania in the pomp¬ 
ous pseudo-scientific absurdities of the renegade 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, whose influence 
was very powerful in Germany on the eve of the 
Great War. But it can be traced from him 
through the German scholars of the nineteenth 
century, back to the Grimms and their school; 
and the influence of this pestilent racial doctrine, 
foisted upon "the greater part of •'Europe by the, 
prestige of German learning, is to be seen very 
markedly even in the work of our own historians, 
Freeman, Stubbs, Green, and indeed the whole of 
their generation. Racialism has led in Germany 
to the demands of the Pan-Germans, Vbo «laim 
that it is their .right and duty ts bring under 
German sway aU lands which ha^e been at any 
time oecupied or conquered by the Teutonic race, 
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oi* in* ^liich any Teutonic langua*e is sftoken, 
irrespecnve of the fact ^h*t large seditions of theSe 
•areas, such* as Holland, Denmark, and Belgium, 
have developed a distinct national tradition and 
^ntiment of their own. Racialism rests upon an 
utterly xmscientific basis: it assumes purity of 
race where* it demonstrably does not exist; it 
asserts the existence of permanent and unalterable 
divergences between the racial types of the various 
European peoples, in spite of their close kinship, 
and in spite of the obvious fact th-'^t the differences 
bet,yeen them are in a far higher degree due to 
chmatic conditions and to variatipEs»m social 
custom and institutions, than to skull-formation or 
other ethnical varieties. Raciahsm, with its asser- 
ti^i of the existence of fundamental antipatlyes. 
between race^ and of the inherent superiority of 
628 face to another, is the very antithesis of 
nationalism ; for the national principle begins by 
recognising that nations may be, and commonly 
are, formed from a blend of many races, and 
maintains only^that whenever a cohsrent body of 
people have developed, b^ dwelling together, ties 
of afiirfity which make it easy for them to under¬ 
stand one another, they ha^e a right to enjoy tieir, 
own modes of life in freedom. 

^ A4hj5d factor in nationality, whiok is far more 
important than race, is unity of language. Un¬ 
questionably umty of language is a binding force 
of the utmost importance, more especially because 
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the cdiour ai^ quality of a language largely ^ieter- 
niine the colour and qudlUty of the thought of those 
who use it It is often assumed that language is iif 
itself merely a prcwf or indication of race j the 
racialist theories of the Germans are larg^y base^ 
upon this assumption, and the racial maps of which 
they are so fond are not really racial maps at all, 
but linguistic maps. But this is a very fallacious 
assumption. It is notorious that the language 
spoken in a given area was as often as not (to begin 
with) the language of a small minority of its ki-' 
habitants. Thus in Ireland and Wales, the ,pre- 
ponderalpt element in the population is probably 
pre-Celtic, yet no trace remains of the language of 
the pre-Celtic peoples: they easily and completely 
sadjopted the Celtic speech of their conquerors, ^e 
whole of south-western Scotland is preponderantly 
Celtic in race, and spoke Celtic till the eleventn, 
or twblf th century ; without being conquered, this 
region adopted English veiy quickly, and ail 
memory of its Celtic speech was soon lost. Ger¬ 
many east of’the Elbe is preponderantly Slavonic 
in race; yet it thinks iiself Teutonic, because the 
Teuton conquerors of the twelfth and sul^feequent 
.fsaturies imposed thair own tongue-upon their 
subjects. There is indeed nothing that will so 
readily give ilnity to divergent races ak -tbe use of 
a common tongue, and in very maitiy cases unity 
of language and the community of ideas which it 
brings^ have proved the main binding force in a 
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natioq. ,^The racial affinity betweeir^ithe people of 
Bavaria, wV are probably largely Celtic and pre- 
Geltic, and the people of East Prussia, who are 
largely Slavonic, is far from close ; but {he use of 
4 common speech has mainly contributed to weld 
th^m ^ntOi a single nation. There is scarcely any 
racial affinity between the people of northern Italy 
and those of the extreme south ; but they speak a 
common language, which has been standardised 
by a great literature. But for this, how couM 
Mdsaini’s young prophets have appealed to all the 
Italians ? They would have been in the same case 
a,p those pathetic Indian fanatics who, \^hen they 
desire to address an invocation to their fellows to 
free the Indian jiation from the English yoke, have 
to tise the EngUsh language for their appeals, since ' 
. it alone is intelligible to the educated in all parts 
•of India. A common language means also a 
common literature, a common inspiration of great 
ideas, a common heritage of songs and folk-tales 
embod 3 TOg, and impressing upon eacii successive 
•generation, the* national point of 'view. Most 
certamly, language counts for far more than race 
in the moulding of a nation. Yet unity of language 
does not necessarily bring nlitional unity, and dis • 
^ity of language does not necessarilv prevent it. 
^e S^anfeu language dominates Central and South 
America, but these lands have long ceased to feel 
any such afifcity with Spain as would lead them 
to desire political unity with her. The Amt.rinnt.o 
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spSak Englis^, but the^ ar% a perfectly^jilpttnct 
nationality, and the Austrtlians and Canadians are 
becoming equally conscious of their nationhood^ 
On the otjjier hand,*the Scots are a nation, though 
some of them speak Gaelic and some Englfsh ; th« 
Swiss are a nation, though they have nalan|uagb 
peculiar to themselves, but are divided into French- 
speaking, German-speaking, and Italian-speaking 
districts; the Belgians are a nation, though they 
speak Flemish, French, and German. Unity of 
language, therefore, though it is of great potency 
as a nation-building force, is neither indispensable 
to the growths of nationality, nor sufficient of itself 
to create it. 

Unity of religion has sometimes, been regarded 
•"•asfa factor of nationhood, and there are certalhly 
cases in which religion has proved itself a potent > 
nation-making force. Thus the national char- ^ 
acter of the Scots is probably more due to the work 
of John Knox than to any other single cause. Bilt 
religion by 'Itself has seldom or never sufficed to 
create a nation, and thf attempt to erect political . 
unity upon the sole basis of religious unity has 
always failed. It may be more plausibly argued 
rehgious disunity is hostile to nationhood. 
Thus it was difference of religion, more than any¬ 
thing else, which made it impossible for'*Tflt3 Butcb 
and the Belgians to live together ii? a single state, 
for in language and race the Belgians are divided 
aiddng" themselves more deeply than some of them 
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are, stjparated from the Dutch ; relkious disunity « 
forms ftie main obstacle 4o the natl^bnalist moYe- 
ment in Ireland ; and the strife between Catholics 
and Dissidepts was one of th« principal causes of 
that mtemal disorganisation which brought about 
ihe downfall of Poland. Yet the cases are at least 
as numerous in which deep-rooted religious differ¬ 
ences have formed no obstacle to national unifica¬ 
tion. Germany is half Protestant and half Roman 
Catholic; England has never known complete 
religious ui.ity since the Reformation. And to-day 
in all western lands, complete freedom of religious 
opinion is held to be one of the essenliial notes of 
a civilised state, and is never found to weaken 
national feeling. We may conclude, therefore,' 
that while in’some cases religious unity has poweri 
fully conViblited, to create or strengthen national 
ufilty, and while in other cases religious disunity 
has placed grave obstacles in its way, on the whole 
religion has not been a factor of the first importance 
in the making of nations. But thepe is one sense 
in which it nu'.y perhaps be said that religious unity 
is an indispensable condition of nationality: the 
fundamental moral conceptions of the people, their 
essential ideas about the^ place in the worl4. and 
their duties to their neighbours, must not be so 
widel.^'’j'Ssimilar as to make muturd understanding 
or friendly o®-opei ation impossible or very difficult. 
Thus the fundamental antipathy between the out¬ 
look of the Moslems and the Christi.ans in the 
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Ot1»nidn Emflu'e made the growth of a national 
Bentiment among thesef conimunities qitfte' im- 
realisable; and perhaps tfie equally deep-seated * 
antipathy between Hinduism and Ma^omedanism 
in India may continue to prove, as it has -proved, 
in the past, the most fatal of barriers to the up-*^ 
growth of a real sense of imity. 

Common subjection, during a long stretch of 
time, to a firm and systematic government, even to 
a government of a despotic character, may well 
help to create a nation, especially if the govern? 
ment is able to establish a system of just and eq^al 
laws which jl^ subiects can fully accept as part of 
their mode of hfe. Beyond question the despotism 
of the Norman and Angevin kings, and the admir¬ 
able system of justice which they deVeloped, were 
a prmcipal factor in the welding o| thefdisorganised 
English people into a nation conscious of* 
nationhood; the nationhood of France owes an 
equal debt to the government of its practically * 
despotic kings from Philip Augustus downwards ; 
and it was the despotism of Charles v.^and Philip n. 
which hammered the divided states of Spain into 
a real nation. It is significant that the idea of 
natiopality never dawned upon the peoples of India 
they had been submitted to the firm rule and 
the systematic udministration of law whkl^caeie 
with the British dominion. If (as is to be hoped) a 
genuine spirit of national unity arises in India, it 
will be mainly the product of the political unity 
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which British rule first gave. Bftt’mere tlnitf of ' 
govenunent, however admirably wielded, will 
never of itself produce nationhood: there must 
first exist pther elements, natural affinities of 
one sort or another, creating the potentiality of 
A' nation, before even uniform laws can create 
effective unity. 

In these days, when it is still fashionable to trace 
all the movements of the human spirit to economic 
causes, it is sometimes held that a community, of 
economic interest, with the similarity of occupa- 
tiqns and outlook which it brings, is, if not the sole, 
at any rate one of the controlling f.actors in the 
building of nations; and no doubt some plausible 
supports for this thesis could be drawn from the 
cases of some little nations like Denmark and 
Holland. Bftt thp theory does not stand examina- 
KiOSfi. Tliere is no real community of economic 
interest between the Dorset pe Asant and the Lanca- 
dshire factory-hand, between the wine-grower of 
Provence and the operative of Lille. On the con¬ 
trary, imthe economic aspect the Lillois has more 
aflSnity with the German of Westphalia than with 
the Proven 5 al; the agriculturist of East Prussia 
is economically nearer a|jin to his unrecogrfse^ 
kinsman in Poland than to the operatives of 
Saxony ’ The fiscal policy of governments may no 
doubt help ta strengthen the sentiment of nation¬ 
ality, but it can only do so in a nation where this 
sentiment is already powerful. Econom'c p(jlicy 
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alone can nev^r'weld into unity such a congerief 
of divided nations as th6 j^ustrian Empirfe. 'Ex¬ 
cept where the national spirit is already strong 
the attempt to forced-it by means of fiscal deyicei 
ultimately “does nfore harm than good, by pfcrsuad 
ing discontented groups that they are bein^ 
exploited for the advantage of the ‘dominan 
elements. If the men of Kent thought themselves 
of a different nationahty from the men of York¬ 
shire, the‘economic policy of England might weU 
seem to them to be dictated by the superior voting 
power of the Yorkshiremen, and this persuasion 
would intensify their desire for the freedom of the 
Kentish nation. Of all the forces which in any 
degree contribute to the making of nations, the 
ecopomic factor is probably the least important. 

But it is probable that the most‘potent of all 
nation-moulding factors, the one indispens'aBIS 
factor ‘which must fee present whatever else be 
lacking, is the possession of a common tradition, 
memory of sufferings endured and victories won in 
common, expressed in song and legend, in'^he dear 
names of great personalities that seem to embody 
in themselves the character and ideals ^df the 
qaton, in the names also of sacred places wherein 
the national memory is enshrined. The inde¬ 
structible nationality of the rhde moun^»ijjee»3 of ^ 
Serbia is not due to race, or language, or rehgion, 
though aU these have contributed to form it, so 
muah as.to the proud memory of Stephen Dushan, 
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the,ti;^gic memory^of Kossovo and the four hitter 
centunes of slavery tl^t followed it; it is deepened 
by the memory of the long obscure struggle against 
the Turks from 1804 onwardi, and enriched by the 
triumfihs of 1912 and 1913 ; it"is made imperish- 
JabU by.the heroic sufferings of the men of 1914 and 
1915, by their agony of defeat quite as much as by 
their victories. Here is the source of that paradox 
of nationality, that it is only intensified by suffer¬ 
ings, and, like ^he giant Antaeus in the Greek fable, 
•rises with redoubled strength every time it is beaten 
(k'wn into the bosom of its mother earth. Heroic 
achievements, agonies heroically ''.adured, these 
are the sublime food by which the spirit of nation¬ 
hood is nouyshed : from these are bom the sacred 
and imperishable traditions that make the spul.of 
nations. In contrast with them mere wealth, 
numbers, or territory seem but vulgar things. 
When a nation is rich in sucl# memories, th@ peoples 
outside its borders who have with it any affinities 
of race, language, or religion will become eager to 
sl^are di its pride. No-one contrilmtes so much to 
light the flames of national patriotism as the con- 
quew who, by trying to destroy a nation, gives to 
it the opportunity of showing that it is in 8 pi 3 ad.by 
the unconquerable spirit of liberty, by whose appeal 
the iwJRnest soul cWiot fail to be fbrilled. Did the 
Germans i^alise, when they set themselves to de¬ 
stroy the half-unified little nation of Belgium, and 
the backward and semi-barbarous littls nation of 
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Serbia, that thly were making, these two nations 
heroic and immortal, and'rajsing them to a height 
in the world’s esteem which they could otherwise 
never have attained'? Did they altogether for¬ 
get the days of 1813, when the fire of G6rman 
patriotism was inextinguishably lighted ,by thfe 
tyranny of Napoleon ? It is, indeed, tradition, 
and, above all, the tradition of valiancy in the de¬ 
fence of freedom, that has always been the great 
maker of nations. Why are the Dutch a nation ? 
In race, in language, in religion, they have the 
closest affinity with the Germans, and in the 
Middle Ages were included in the German kingdom. 
They made their nationhood amidst the blood and 
suffering of the desperate fight for free^dom against 
SpfiiA; and out of the spirit so created cg.me the 
glories of their maritime powers and the splen¬ 
dours of their art and thought in the seventeenti 
century.* These are Inemories too precious to be 
willingly sacrificed even for the sake of the com¬ 
mercial benefits that might result from incorpora¬ 
tion in a greatf empire. _.Why are the SWiss, a 
nation, though made up of detached fragments of 
three great neighbour-peoples ? They are m?Ae a 
nation by the memory «of their long common 
'defence of freedom among their mountains. Why 
are the Scots a*" nation, thougfi they speMfc-1\^ 
languages ? Bannockburn and Flodden, Both- 
weU Bridge and Culloden, are their title-deeds; 
and fcff.ths Irish, long tmhappy memories of sub- 
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jeetfoii and Buttering, the raemorieC of tAe PlB^ta- 
tions, dhd Limerick, and*’98, are equally unforget¬ 
table. Once such memories have been branded 
into the soul of a people, thei# nationhood becomes 
indestwctible. Yet it is good to think lhat, along- 
•§id^of these, new and not less binding traditions 
may arise, of voluntary co-operation for great 
causes with sister-nations with whom real affinities 
exist; and out of these can come a sort of super¬ 
nationality which can embody the old without 
destroying it. feo has grown up the super-nation- 
aljty of Britain, which incorporates without 
^ weakening the nationality of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Thus too may grow up, 
and is growing up, the still vaster nationhood of all 
the partner-nations of the British Empire, wgldqd 
together by the common sacrifices of the last great 
■ sfifuggle for freedom. 

Nationality, then, is an elusive idea, difficult to 
• define. It cannot be tested or analysed by for- 
mulse, such as German professors Idve. Least of 
all musfit be»interpreted by the brutal and childish 
doctrine of racialism. Its essence is a sentiment; 
and fq the last resort we can only say that a nation 
is a nation because its nipmbers passionately, and 
unanimously believe it to be so. But they can 
only lydieve* it to bfe so if there exist among them 
real and stnsng affinities ; if they are not divided 
by any artificially maintained separation between 
the mixed races from which they are sprung; if 
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theji share a cSi^mon b.nsis of J:undamental^nToBai 
ideas, such as are most ea^ly implanted by cbmmoii 
religious beliefs; if they can glory in a common 
inheritance of tradSion ; and their jiationality 
will be air the stronger if to these soiwes ol 
unity they add a common language and literaituri 
and a common body of law. If these ties, or the 
majority of them, are lacking, the assertion of 
nationality cannot he made good. For, even if it 
be for thc^noment shared by the whole people, as 
soon as they })egin to try to enjoy flic freedom and 
unity which they claim in the name of nationali^ 
they will fall asunder, and their freedom will 
their ruin. 

Nationality, since it is not solely or even 
bfi^d upon racial homogeneity, can be nursed into 
existence, even where most of the^lem%nt8 of unity 
are to begin with lacking. But it is a terifffil 
plant; ‘and any attempt to force its growth with 
undue speed must lead to disaster. The nation¬ 
state is in faOt not a necessary condition of civil¬ 


ised human Ike and not a natural •and hbvious 
mode oi political organisation: during the greater 
part of the world’s history, and over the greater 
pajt of the world’s surface, the very idea of it has 
never existed. It is a conception, and a mode of 
political organisation, pecuhai* (until these Jatfer 
days) to Europe ; unless we are to setr in Japan a 
unique instance of its independent growth. It 
arosqia Europe under the special circumstances of 
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tho ivl^diseval period; and because the experience 
of the earliest suocessfullj^established nation-states 
showed that the conception was extraordinarily 
well fitted .for the encoura^ment of the great 
western ideas of Law and Liberty, aifd also be- 
the potentiality of nation-states existed in a 
remarkable degree all over Europe, it has expanded 
itself during the modem age over almost the whole 
of the Continent. 

We say, loosely, that every nation hag a ngf^tto 
freedom and unity.^jb^ assertions of abstract 
rigjit in pohtics ar^^^k^ng and dangerous, 
for the assertion of politicE^^^hts ’ is never really 
defensible except when it can be demonstrated 
that the exercise of the ‘right’ will be to the 
advanta^ bolh of the claimant and of society at 
large: if the* exercise of the so-called ‘ right ’ will 
iHjT^isadvantageous to the claimant and to society, 
then manifestly the ‘ right ’ h*.s become a ‘ wrong.’ 
Bui in the case of nationality the experience of 
the whole modern age has shown thfit where the 
spirit of*nati»nality genuinely exists? and is based 
upon real and strong affinities such as we have 
descrfljpd, it is clearly to the advantage both of the 
nation and of the world .that the nation shonld 
win that degree of autonomy which is necessary 
to «na]j|le it to develop its charactofistic modes of 
drought an^life. What this necessary degree of 
autonomy may be wiU, as experience shows, vary 
Tom one case to another. But it must he yiffl - 
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cie»t to satisfy the sentiment of the natioiji, suffi¬ 
cient to let it feel the askance that its distinctive 
mind and character have adequate means of self- 
expression. Thus alone will it be happy; and 
thus alone will it be able to make, in th^' fullest 
degree, its special contribution to thai; valiet^^ 
which is the strength of western civilisation. 

Let us, then, cease to talk about abstract rigMa, 
of nations as of men: nations, like men, must 
earn their rights by their own nobiUty before they 
can be safely allowed to enjoy them. And, by 
avoiding the sweeping assertion of abstract rights, 
we shall be saved from certain fallacies, and 
certain dangers, which have hung about this doc¬ 
trine of nationality ever since it began to ^be 
enunciated as a doctrine, and which have helped 
to bring it into disrepute. 

We shall be saved, in the first place, from afRi- 
buting'nationality a]f»d its ‘ rights ’ to peoples who 
lack the essential marks of nationhood. Hungary, 
for example,‘'is not a nation, though the Magyars 
are; for round the skirts of the Mag 3 ^s, ^et , 
within the limits of Himgary, are included frag¬ 
ments of other nations that lie without—Seijbk and 
Croats in the south and west, Rumans in the east, 
Slovaks in the north. Among these there is no 
unity; and to acclaim Hungary as a nation isj'to 
sentence it to a false destiny. 

We shall be saved, in the second place, from the 
noxkms doctrines of racialism which some would 
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toist uj)on us under tUe cloak of tUe doctrine of 
natidhaKty. When* the ^an-Germans put forth 
their noisy* claims to feelgium, Holland, Switzer¬ 
land, Scan<ynavia, and the ^Baltic provinces of 
Russia,owe shall remember that the ultimate test 
of nationhood is a passionate conviction of its 
reality arid* a passionate desire for its fuller expres¬ 
sion among the peoples concerned, and that the 
strongest buttress of this conviction and of this 
desire is the existence of a common tradition. 
4nd we’shall asP: ourselves, Do the Dutch and the 
Dajies, the Belgians and the Courlanders, passion¬ 
ately desire to be incorporatc'd in Germany ? For 
*f they do not, they are not, and ought not to be, 
part of the German nation. We shall ask also. 
Are the proudest traditions of the Swiss and,th«t 
Swedes, ol thb Po^es and the Belgians, traditions 
wliMi they share, and which link them indis¬ 
solubly with the Germans ? For if not, they 
are not, and ought not to be, part of the German 
nation. 

%The rehder *nay feel that we havemot attained 
in this discussion any very clear definition of 
nationality, or any very satisfactory test of the 
validity of the claims pu| forward for national 
freedpm. We are not to base the doctrine of 
^^ipnaUty upon abstract rights. We must re¬ 
cognise that there is no single infallible test of what 
constitutes a nation, unless it be the people’s own 
conviction of their nationhood, and even this mav 


D 
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be jaistaken or*^ based upon inadequate grounds* 
No single factor, neithec geographical urdly', nor 
race, nor language, nor religion, nor a cofnmon body 
of custom, nor commimity of economic interest, 
seems to be indispensable to nationhood: and even 
the possession of common traditions, though t^ 
most powerful of all binding forces,^ heed not 
prevent the inclusion within a nation of elements 
which do not fully share these traditions. Some, 
at. least, of these ties of affinity the people that 
claims nationhood must possess, but no one of 
them is essential, or can be used as a certain 
criterion. How, then, are we ever to be able to 
determine, in any given case, whether the claim toi 
nationhood holds good or not ? To that question 
^'t ig impossible to give an exact answer, couched 
in a clear-cut formula, such ag doctrinaires love. 
■The history of the national idea shows that each 
■nation in turn has h^d to prove its right to nation¬ 
hood, and most often to fight for it against hostile 
forces which have sometimes appeared to have all 
the strength ®f long usage and success on their side. 
Is there, then, no escape from the unending series 
of wars for the national principle ? There^ie none 
except the triumph of ^he principle in every field 
where its claims are justified; and even that 
exception will be valueless if\iationalism comes to 
be identified with racialism. 

Some enthusiasts for the national idea contend 
thi^t.tha limits of nationalities ought to be decided 
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by the«Yotes of the* inhaj)itants of the disputed 
districts. But that is i#o solution at alL It could 
only be applied (for exampl|e in the Austrian 
Empire) if the forces hostile to nationalism had 
first submitted to defeat—that is to say, it could 
only te the outcome of war, not a means of avoid¬ 
ing it. And even where the method of the plebis¬ 
cite could be freely apphed, it would only have 
satisfactory results among peoples in whom the 
national spirit x;iis already so strong that no 
plebiscite would be necessary to discover their 
deshes. Among peoples in whom the national 
spirit was not yet strongly developed, or in regions 
on the margins of two nationahties whose sym¬ 
pathies were di«wxi in diverse directions, its results, 
must be uusatjsfactory, because such peoples are 
cominonly backward and disorganised, and often 
^incapable of understanding the question put to 
them. Moreover, it is impossible to secure that 
all illicit influence should be banished from the 
conduct oj such a vote; and the r§al decision 
wdhld often rest in the hands of whoever had the 
power to determine the hmits within which the 
voting wus conducted, and the form in which the 
question was put. And, finally, among people 
whose natural afiBnities are not alrc'ady plainly 
KiaJufiJesVa vote gi”en by one generation could 
give no assurance that a different spirit would 
not grow up in the next generation. Imagine a 
plebiscite held in Belgium in 1816. It might very 
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well have gone in favour •£ incorporg-lion’in 
Holland, or perhaps in Franpe. But Europe would 
never have toleratejj the second of these decisions, 
and 1830 showed that the first Avould'have been a 
wrong decision. 

There seems no escape from the conclusion that* 
nationhood must mainly determine itself by con¬ 
flict. That conclusion appears to be the moral of 
the history of the national idea in Europe. Yet if 
it seems a pessimistic conclusionyt there is consola¬ 
tion in another moral of this history: that nation'al 
lines of division, once established by conflict,* are 
extraordinarily permanent, so that if the whole 
of Europe could once be completely and satis- 
^factorily divided on national lines, Ahere might be 
good hope of a cessation of strife* In order to 
bring out these morals clearly,'it is worth whjje to 
survey in broad outline the history of the national < 
idea in Europe. 


THE EMEEOENCE OF THE FIBST NATION-STATES 

The first of the European peoples to attain to the 
full stature 6f organised and conscious nationhood 
were the English. It is significant that’ihejTitrb, 
of all the European peoples, the most mixed in 
race, und that their language is, of aU tongues 
that have ever been spoken on the earth, the most 
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elftstjciand the mos^hospitable to foreign infusions. 

Two thmgf helped thep lo the early development 
of national consciousness: the one, their geo¬ 
graphical isolation ; the other, the stern discipline 
to whiCh they were submitted under the rule of 
.foreign ponquerors of great organising power in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Down to the 
eleventh century the story of England is the story 
of a long series of successive waves of immigration 
and conquest, oUnd of inter-tribal wars. Then 
oame the period of the Norman and Angevin kings: 
th* Rule of Law was established; and from the 
.ordeal England emerged, welded into a nation, in 
the thirteenth century. The sense of nationhood is 
to be seen struggling for realisation in the protests 
against ^)rei^n favourites and papal influence 
during the reign of Henry iii., and stiU more in the 
endeavours to achieve a new form of national 
organisation which, give so r<nich interest to that 
reign. It culminated in the powerful national 
spirit that marked the reign of Edward l. The 
tmi^ o? the* nation was then expffessed in the 
establishment of a complete representative system. 
And the first result of this unity was a series of 
attempts to impose an English dominion upon 
neighbouring peopleg, not yet so firmly organised. 
r5i*ce game the Conquest of Walos, the long war 
of independence in Scotland, and the Hundred 
Years’ War in France. 

But the immediate effect of the imp&ct*af a 
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unWed nation-state upon incompletely ounified 
nations is to conjure into existence, among them 
also, the spirit of nationality. Scotland became 
truly a nation in res'istance to the English attempt 
at conquest. The English attempt to (Jiiminate 
France was only possible because, in spi^e of tlfe, 
labours of Philip Augustus, St. Louis, 'and Philip 
the Fair, France had not yet become a nation fully 
conscious of its nationhood: as is shown by the 
fact that large elements within it were ready to 
welcome and support a foreign conqueror. But tte 
reaction against the English dominion in the esa'ly 
fifteenth century roused into a passion the spirit of 
nationality in France. It found an inspiring em¬ 
bodiment in that glorious saint of nationality, 
Joan of Arc; and from the day when, the Maid 
arose to express the very spirit of France, the flame 
of French patriotism has never been quenched. 
Passionate lovers of^ liberty by every instinct, the 
countrymen of Abelard and Etienne Marcel and 
du Guesclin’were willing even to make the sacri¬ 
fice of persCnal freedonv in order tO secixre the 
freedom and the greatness of la pitrie. 

The English, the Scots and the Frenchi.; ‘these 
are the first three peoples in Europe, and indeed in 
the world, to, be inspired by,, the spirit of nation¬ 
ality, and to achieve the consolidated t^gansMc, 
tion of the nsition-state. All of them are peoples 
of very mixed races. 

Noxt In the roll of nation-states came Spain and 
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Pottygal, also inhaliited by peoples of very mixed 
races. Tb§y drew the^inspiration of their nation¬ 
hood from the long crusade against the dominion 
of the Moors; and they achieved tbe sense of xmity 
under t?'^ lead of despot-rulers who filled them with 
•pride by» leading them forth to foreign conquests. 
The national spirit of Portugal was set afire by the 
great achievements of her navigators; the national 
unity of Spain, only formally attained by the 
dynastic union of Castile and Aragon and the con¬ 
quest of Granada, was welded by the centralised 
ruJc of Charles v. and Philip ii., and still more by 
• pride in the deeds of the conquistadores of the New 
World, and the prestige won in the wars of Europe 
by-the Spani|h infantry. 

It was. at the very opening of the modern* age 
that Spain and Pbrtugal emerged as consolidated 
nation-states, and their appearance, and especially 
the long and acute rivalry of Spain and France for 
the leadership of Europe, helped to fix the char¬ 
acter of the new era, which was to be dommated by 
tlhe.rivalry ol nation-states. For a ^ntury Spam 
had all the advantage in the rivalry with France, 
at first because of her djmastic control of vast 
European territories outside her own limits, and 
later because while her people wore absolutely 
t^teddn their loyalty to that Catholic faith whose 
crusaders they had been during so many centuries, 
France was for half a century tom asunder by 
religious wars. These circumstances “made it 
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possible for Spain to give expression to the pride 
of her nationhood by nlal^g a bold bid for the 
sovereignty of the world, a serious attempt to 
crush out the freedom of other nations, and to 
impose upon them the deadening dominiofi of the 
rigid and uniform KuUur which she upheld. • » 
This is the first of that series of aflempts at 
world-mastery which have been made during the 
modem age by nation-states intoxicated with the 
pride of their own strength. Ejich of them in 
turn has been overthrown by the desperate resist¬ 
ance of those nations that had already attainedtto 
national unity and national consciousness; and, 
it is no mere coincidence that in each of these 
struggles a leading part, perhaps the, leading part, 
has invariably been taken by England, the oldest 
of all the nation-states. Since tte fortunate 
failure of her early attempts to subjugate Scotland 
and France, England^as never tried to suppress or 
control any other nation-state in Europe, but has 
rather been the xmfaihng champion of the common 
right of all teffexist in freedom. Thi^ is, oi' coujset 
due to no superior virtue on her part. Though it 
has doubtless been influenced by the attafthfiient 
to liberty bred among her people by their seh- 
goveraing insljtutions, it has ,been mainly due, in 
the first place, to her insular position, and»,in tbisi.. 
second place, to the fact that she ha's had other 
means of satisfying her national aspirations out¬ 
side M the Continent of Europe, in regions where 
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she! (fidnot come in (^onflict with ttfe national spjrit. 
Yet durmg^the very years^n which she was fighting 
the colossus of Spain, sfie was engaged in the merci¬ 
less subjugation of the Irish. Throughout the 
next t#p centuries Ireland remained an unhappy 
,^oof thp-t the role of England as the defender of 
national Ifbertics in Europe was due to no dis¬ 
interested passion for liberty in itself. It is a 
strange coincidence that each of the great Euro¬ 
pean struggles in which England has played a 
hading' part—^the struggles against Philip n., 
against Louis xiv., and against Napoleon—^has 
been accompanied by a renewal of cruel warfare 
for the subjugation of Ireland; and the present 
war is the first in which the mass of Irishmen have 
ranged tjiemselves on the same side as tihew 
Enghsh fellow-citkens. It was, therefore, not the 
love of freedom in the abstract, but the necessity 
of defending her own national existence that led 
England to play her traditional role in these 
successive crises in the fortunes of the national 
idea. Nevertheless, it remains true ‘tSiat {putting 
Ireland aside) England has never in the modern 
age been the foe of national aspirations in other 
lands, but that her position and her interests have 
made her the unfailing enemy of every attempt 
A»»impgse the dominion of one nation-state over 
the rest. • 

The failure of the Spanish attempt to secure the 
mastery of the world was due partly to the passion- 
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ate .intensity of national feeliijg in England i but 

it was due quite as muc'n to the heroic resistance 
of the Dutch farmers and fishermen who had been 
brought, by dynastic accidents, under the rule of 
the Spanish Monarchy. In resisting th?'foreign 
tyranny of Spain, the Dutch turned themselves 
from a bundle of disunited provinces in^ a nation, 
and another member was added to the growing list 
of nation-states permeated by pride in their own 
nationality. Glorious indeed we^e the products 
of this pride during the seventeenth centuiy; and 
he who would realise how powerful and creative 
a spirit is the spirit of nationahty need only con-, 
sider the marvellous intellectual activity to which 
it gave rise, both in England and jn the United 
Froyinces, during and after the struggle with 
Spain. >' 

The sixteenth century also saw the birth of two 
more organised nation-states, when the break-up 
of the Union of Kalmar (which had held the Scan¬ 
dinavian nations together, in an unreal union, 
since 1397) ted to the appearance ujfon tne Epro- 
pean stage of the Danish and the Swedish nations. 
Of these two it was Sweden which gave the most 
startling exposition of tte vigour and vitality that 
spring from ^e national spijjt, and this because 
she had to fight for her independence against tilfc. 
claims of the King of Poland. The traditions of 
national vigour established imder Gustavus Vasa 
obt^rined* their most brilliant expression under 
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■Giist^vus Adolphust; and SweSen, like o^her 
nation-states, began to'strive to impose her 
dominion upon her neighbours, conquering the 
Baltic provkices from Poland' and Russia, seizing 
the territories at the mouths of the German rivers, 
■and almost succeeding in turning the Baltic into 
a Swedish'lake. 

Sweden was able to achieve all this because the 
peoples from whom she won her conquests, the 
Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, though -all 
potential nations, had not yet succeeded in working 
out for themselves an effective national organisa¬ 
tion, Even the challenge to their pride involved 
in the Swedish attacks, which were, in the case of 
Germany, ergphasised by the contemporaneous 
aggressiops of France, did not succeed in stimulat¬ 
ing among them the reaction that might have been 
expected, except in the case of Russia. It was at 
the end of the seventeenth century, under the 
leadership of Peter the Great, and as a direct con¬ 
sequence of Swedish aggression, that the spirit of 
imtionahty "Began to wtjrk among thS" vast vague 
mass of the Russian people. But though it was 
stimulated in the first instance by the danger from 
Sweden, the national feeling of Russia, once it had 
come alive, was yet more deeply affected by the 
■*dAlleiyje of the Turkish power, which at the end 
of the seventeenth century shut out Russia from 
the northern shore of the Black Sea, and which 
also kept in an intolerable slavery the fejjow- 
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Slaa>'omc and fellow-orthodox peoples of the 

Balkans. Religious aiid racial emotions alike 
tended to awaken to a growing intensity the 
national spirit of the Russians, and from the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century onwards "Russia, 
a vast, vague, unorganised mass which., was yet 
intensely national in sentiment, began' to play a 
momentous part in the life of Europe. 

Thus by the end of the seventeenth century the 
national form of state-organisation had taken 
strong root not only in the west of Europe, where 
it originated, but in the north and in the extreme 
east. But the whole of the central and south¬ 
eastern region—the area included in modern 
Germany, Poland, the Austro-Hungfirian Empire, 
Italy, and the Balkan peninsula—thoiigh it in¬ 
cluded many peoples among whom existed the 
elements out of which nationality might spring, 
was as yet practically xmtouched by the national 
movement. This made this area the source of 
continual imrest, because it made it the obvious 
prey of the'^mbitions of aggressive f)rinces» of ef 
already unified nation-states. All the wars of the 
later seventeenth and the eighteenth cesituries 
sprang either from the etxtra-European rivalries of 
the nation-st8|^;es of the West, or from the unsettled 
condition of this Central European area, jmd flilfe.. 
temptation which it offered to ambition. 

This temptation—due essentially to the failure of 
Cenjoral Europe to organise itself on national lines 
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—proTioked the second great mddem attempt to 
establisfi the supremacy «f the power and KuUur 
of a consolidated natfon-state over the whole of 
Europe. This second challenge to the liberties of 
Europe was delivered by the France of Louis xiv., 
which, paving overcome the internal dissensions 
that had ^^eakened it during the century from 1560 
to 1660, and having, in a series of brilliantly con¬ 
ducted wars, proved the superiority of its military 
methods to those of all its rivals as completely, as 
Prussia did in the great wars of the mid-nineteenth 
c«a:tury, was intoxicated, like Prussia after 1870, 
by the sense of its own power, and its own worthi¬ 
ness to rule the world. Undeniably the France of 
liQuis XIV. possessed a Kultur which in all outward 
showing,was superior to that of any other ^tate. 
Nowhere were the resources of the whole nation so 
efficiently organised, and so completely brought 
under the control of goverrynent. Nowh<5re had 
the development of the nation’s trade, agriculture, 
and industry been more scientifically supervised 
awid directed. Under tfee highly intelitgent control 
of a dynasty which commanded the loyal devotion 
of thennation, its strength, military and economic, 
was wielded by two pcpverful classes: a proud 
nobiUty, who had devoted themselves to the study 
the^arts of war, and who produced, in CondA, 
Turenne, Luxembourg, and others a remarkable 
series of commanders of great ability; and a hard¬ 
working and emi jiently competent bureaucipcy, of 
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whom Colbert ihay be taken as the suprem® ^e. 
In the intellectual sphere France was the acknow¬ 
ledged mistress of the world ; her scholars, critics, 
and philosophers dominated the mind, of Europe; 
her language had become the universal language 
both of learning and of diplomacy. Sbe might r 
well feel not merely that her Kultur deserved to win 
admiration and imitation, but that it entitled her 
to a commanding supremacy such as Rome had 
once wielded. The prince who disposed as master 
of all this splendour and power, was a man of 
ability, but also of limitless self-esteem ; and the 
consciousness that he possessed, in the incom- , 
parably efficient military machine of France, a 
weapon which seemed irresistible, proved for hipi, 
aft the like belief has proved for princes yrho pre¬ 
ceded him, and princes who followed after him, a 
temptation too great to be withstood. 

So the second grea^ challenge to the liberties of 
Europe was delivered. At first, the brunt of the 
struggle fell upon the little Dutch Republic. 
England, beteayed by Charles n., was for a time 
false to her traditional obligation, and even lent 
her strength to the tyrant-power. But the glorious 
heroism of Holland drying the years 1672-78 
staved off the danger; and ip the end, in 1689, 
England joined in the resistaiice and soon l^cai»»> 
the head and centre of a combination of all the 
threatened states. At first, as was to be expected, 
the ^at military power, whose [whole resources 
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w^tre'a^der the efiftcient control of Its Government, 
and hUd'been carefully and scientifically organised 
in preparation for this Sremendous adventure, was 
continuously and brilliantly successful, in spite of 
the magnitude of the combination arrayed against 
iti With one brief interval of peace, the struggle 
lasted for a quarter of a century. In the end, 
exhausted and impoverished, Louis xiv. had to 
accept defeat, fike Philip n. He was defeated 
by the tenacious resistance of the nation-states, 
especially England and the United Provinces, 
which were prepared to exhaust all their resources 
ratlier than permit the enthronement of a single 
dominating power over the liberties of Europe; 
and to his defeat a principal contribution was 
made by the rflaritime strength of England, which 
practically^ cut hinj off from the resources of the 
Duter world. 

It might have been expected that the defeat of 
the second great attempt at l!luropean supremacy 
ivould, like the first, have encouraged a further 
ievelopifient of the national idea. P-itrthis was 
lot so; and the eighteenth century was marked, 
f anything, by a retrogression in this regard. It 
vas an age of very acute political speculation, but 
10 important political thinker tried to work out 
'K^tibeory of the nafeon-state, or to analyse the 
©urces •bf its strength. The nation-state had 
^own up in every case spontaneously and under 
ihe pressure of ever ts, not as the result of conscious 
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theory, and no (5ne had yet realised that it ^wiits 
strength from the sentiment of nationality. In 
the majority of cases, the ifation-state had ciystal- 
lised round a ruling^iouse, and generaUy a despotic 
monarchy*. The eighteenth century was tempted 
to attribute the strength of this nation-state ftr 
that to its methods of organisation, to its military 
system, to the mere fact that it enjoyed despotic 
centralisation—to anything, in fact, but the senti- 
m;ent of patriotism bom of the pride of nationhood. 
Yet this was the real source of the wonderful elan 
of Spain, of Holland, of France, of Sweden in their 
periods of advance, and it was this which gave to 
all the nation-states an unconquerable resisting 
power against oppression. 

, The eighteenth century prided it^lf upon being 
the age of enlightenment; an^ althoug'n it had a 
curious taste for the sentimental in letters, it dis,- 
trusted ‘ enthusiasm,’ and had no belief in senti¬ 
ment as a real and powerful factor in politics. It 
H?elieved rather in what the modem Germans have 
taught dsrrf) call Realpolitik —the ki^ o'v poliijcs 
which disregards all sentiment, and takes ihtb its 
calculation only the more gross and pb-vious 
material interests of men. Accordingly the des¬ 
pots who, everywhere save ir^ Britain and Holland, 
directed during this period •the affairs of Europe, 
governed their relations solely by dynaStic con¬ 
siderations, and never dreamed of taking into 
account'the sentiments or desikes of peoples. la 
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treaty %fter treaty provinces and states were cut 
up and* distributed witliout ever a thought of 
the natural affinities of their inhabitants; they 
changed ownership like farms in an auction-room, 
complete with their live-stock. 

. It wap this period which produced the most 
monstrous and unpardonable of aU outrages on the 
national idea — the three partitions of Poland, 
whereby the living body of a nation that had great 
traditions, and only needed organisation to rajik 
among the nation-states, was carved mto frag- 
rackits to satisfy the greed of the three neighbour¬ 
ing monarchies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
It is impossible to find words with which adequately 
to (ffiaracteris^ the methods by which this iniquity 
was carriejl through. All three of the partitioning 
Powers must sham the discredit. But for Russia 
it may be said that the lands which she annexed 
were in fact largely inhabited by Russiaii.o, and 
had been conquered by Poland in tho days of 
Russia’s weakness. Austria may claim 
exiMise oirthb ground that at least her ruler, Maria 
Theresa, disliked the project of the first partition, 
and wept when she signed the agreement; that 
Austria had no share in th® second partition, and 
only claimed a share in the third so ,''s not to be 
diatancet^by her rivals. For Prussia there are no 
such excuses; and the student feels an equal 
disgust when he reads of the cold-blooded cynicism 
with which Fredewck the Great engineered' <^e 
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firs^> partition, of the despicable treachery* With 
which his successor first encouraged the'Poles in 
their earnest attem|)t to reorganise what remained 
of their kingdom, and then turned round and rent 
them. But the 'sheer wickedness of thesfe events 
had one important result. It aroused among tfll 
Poles a passion of national feeling which was in¬ 
destructible, which only became stronger with 
every agony that their unhappy country had yet 
to undergo, and which made them, during the next 
age, the eager helpers of revolution in all lands. 
The iniquity of the partitions, and the heroism 
with which dying Poland defended herself under, 
the lead of Kosciusko, also aroused intense sym¬ 
pathy in the rest of Europe, and helped to iqake 
the national idea a more definite and clearly 
grasped doctrine than it had Mtherfo been. But 
this was the only achievement of the national 
spirit in the eighteenth century. Otherwise the 
movement of Europe towards the nation-state as 
iLo -“bYacteristic form of organisation made no 
advance'Suring this period. . '' 

But it is a striking and significant fact that 
though the statesmen of the eighteenth -eentury 
left the idea of nationality altogether out of account 
in their freouent territoriak. redistributions, they 
never found it possible to interfere with the teiri- 
tory of any state in which the national spirit had 
taken firm root. The Spanish dominions in the 
unpationalised regions of Germany and Italy were 
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anJiexed or partitioned, but the lands of ihe 
Spanish nation remained hntouched. France ex¬ 
tended her limits by the annexation of Lorraine, 
but even injier bitterest moments of defeat she 
lost not^n inch of the lands in wnich the spirit of 
fl'ench nationality was established, and she suc¬ 
ceeded in a remarkable degree in inspiring with 
this spirit the inhabitants of her new acquisitions, 
though they were Gterman by descent, and even 
spoke German i/i many cases. All the squabbles 
about territory, all the controversies from which 
wajj> arose, so far as they did not arise from colonial 
jpsues, related to that vast area of Central and 
Southern Europe which was still ‘ unnationalised.’ 
Thege lands alone enticed the greed of the con¬ 
solidated Ration-states, or of the despot-prineesf' 
who ruled over states that had no bo^id of unity 
except their common subjection to a single master. 
Unmistakably, it was the absejice of the national 
bond in this region which gave rise to the wars of 
the eighteenth century. ' 

Qa th««?Vfft)f the Frenoh Revolution, which was 
to brmg about a great revival of the national idea, 
this greai unnationaUsed area, extending from the 
Rhine to the Niemen, and from the Baltic sea to 
the Mediterranean, ii»cluded two laj;ge empires 
inhabited by a jumble* of mixed races, and held 
together by no tie save the strength of the despots 
who controlled and exploited them. These were 
the Austrian and the Turkish Empires; and Jbp- 
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cavse they were wholly lacking in the Strength 
which comes from the national bond, tltese two 
empires inevitably drew upon themselves the 
attacks of their greedy neighbours whenever they 
seemed to show signs of weakness; ana, unlike 
the nation-states, both lost much territory during 
the century, though Austria gained in one direction 
more than she lost in another. Both, from the 
very nature of their own power, were the inevitable 
foes of aU national movements, sipce the extension 
of national ideas to their own subjects might in¬ 
volve their utter ruin. Apart from these Awo 
heterogeneous and unnatural realiTi'jj, the rest of 
this area was divided into a m altitude of httle 
states, separated by quite arbik ary j^oundaries^^and 
•ruled over by petty despotfj who (like th^ Elector of 
Hesse) were apt to rer^^ard their subjects simply as 
the live-stock of thfjir estates, useful as tax-yielding 
animals, and cy^pable of being sold for use in 
American or 'other wars. There were nine of 
^.'tates in Italy, over three hpndred in 

Germany. 

But amid the German chaos, one vigorous series 
of despots, the successive kings of Prussia; were 
carving out for themselves a considerable dominion 
by brute fc^ce and a cynicai disregard of all moral 
sanctions; and because this* growing Prussian state 
seemed to form a possible nucleus for a more con¬ 
solidated Germany in the futme, some Germaips, 
tqward's the end of the period, were beginning to 
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reg^r4 'its growth. with interest and hope. Sut 
these were few. Even Jthe poets and philosophers 
who were bringing a new glQry to the name of 
Germany in the later years of the eighteenth 
century', .were almost wholly untouched by the 
•national ..spirit. They were cosmopoUtans, and, 
hke Lessing, regarded patriotism as a vice, because 
it tended to raise needless barriers of prejudice, 
and because their concern was with the universal 
kingdom of the mind. Nor did the Prussian kings 
allow themselves to be distracted by any senti- 
meiitalisrn about German nationality. Their con- 
.cern was to extend the dominions of the House of 
HohenzoUern. They were competent and thrifty 
rultws, becau^ they were intelMgent enough to 
realise that a,well-governed and prosperous sthte 
can alone maintaiti the burden of the military 
might by which an empire can be carved out. , But 
they had no illusions; they w^ore handicapped by 
no doctrines or scruples. The modem German^, 
historian^, in their attebipt to glorify thei^H.7heh- 
zol%rnj^'i5a?e tried to se^in them the devoted and 
conscious builders of the future united Germany. 
But do‘trace of any sentiment of German patriot¬ 
ism is to be found in Frederick the Great or any 
other member of his^^ house duriiig .this period. 
Indteed, ijjjeir«chicf accessions of territory, which 
resulted from the partitions of Poland, had the 
effect of turning Prussia into a predoipinantly 
Slavonic and non-German state; and it was only 
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becSiuse Napoleon had tom a\yay the bulk bf thiese 
lands that Prussia was abje to pose as the leader 
of the German nation in the great national rising 
in 1813. . 

Thus, on the whole, the extension of the national 
principle received a check in the eighteenth century.' 
Many of the most unhappy aspects of the history 
of the century are traceable to this cause ; and the 
repudiation or disregard of the national principle 
wbnt far to nullify most of the reforming activities 
of the age of enlightenment, admirable and re¬ 
markable as they were. The Benevolent Despots, 
who were everywhere at work during the second 
half of the century, achieved scarcely anything of 
permanent value, assiduously though they laboured 
fn the reform of their laws, in the development of 
intellectual life, and in the iihprovement of the 
material welfare of their subjects. And the reason ' 
for their failure was that they were not supported 
by the sentiment of their^ peoples. France under 
'JE8'*ri«iQiis and stupid government of Douis xv., 
England under the timid ahd muddle-ffeaded'iul^ • 
of the Whigs, were both happier lands than the 
Austria of the well-meaning Joseph n.? or the 
Prussia of the intelligent and efficient Frederick 
the Great ;«they were hapjker because they were 
nations. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic era 
brought about a very vigorous revival of the 
nKtinnal spirit in Europe, and now for the first 
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tilne what may do^ cauea tne nauonaust doctrine 
began to be preached, ^ot that the rights of 
nationalities formed a recognised or important 
element in the body of revolutionary doctrines to 
which the French endeavoured to convert Europe 
,at the point of the sword. It was the Rights of 
Man that formed the text of these fierce apostles. 
But as the Rights of Man primarily included the 
right to choose their own governors, it was a natural 
corollary that men had a right to be governed by 
their mutual sympathies and affinities in the organ- 
isaj-ion of the state, and once this position is 
granted, the nationalist doctrine is established. 
Yet the French revolutionary leaders did not 
preach nationalism; in their annexation of 
German, ^Belgian, and Dutch lands they jdis- 
regarded the* national sentiment as completely 
as the despots of the eighteenth centmy. 

But in three ways the Revolution, and still more 
Napoleon, prepared the way for the great outburst 
of national sentiment Which was to be a principal 
fe ii i jw igf^the nineteenth century. In the first 
place, Napoleon was tne first European statesman 
to realise the power of the national sentiment, and 
to make conscious appeal ^ it, not only in France, 
bat elsewhere. His ^ireation of the Grand Duchy 
of .Warsaw was a deliberate attempt to enUst on 
his side iffie passionate patriotism of ruined Poland, 
and to use it as a check on the eastern monarchies. 
It served its purpose ; the Poles remained inte^isely 
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loyal to tlie mah who had rei^ved their national 
freedom, and fought for him to the erid.' His 
organisation of the Illyrian Provinces under French 
rule gave to large 'sections of the divided Jugo¬ 
slav peoples, for the first time, the advantages of 
just and enlightened government, and formed thfe, 
starting-point of a nationalist movement among 
these peoples, which has steadily grown in strength 
during the nineteenth century. In Italy, though 
Napoleon annexed one-third of the country directly 
to France, and turned a second third into th? 
dependent kingdom of Naples, yet for the remain¬ 
ing third he revived the ancient name of the . 
kingdom of Italy, and he swept away the irrational 
political divisions into which Italy had been split 
thrqpghout the modern age. By Italians, as well 
as by Poles, Napoleon was looked back to as the 
first friend of the national cause ; his name re- 
mainM a rallying ^cry, and in the ineffectual 
revolutions of 1821 and 1830 there were many who 
favoured the erection of &. Bonapartist standard 
in Italy.' Although Napqlc^jn ruthless^ps^ea^e 
national sentiment wherever it suited his purpose 
—in Spain, in Portugal, in the Netherlands'—he 
was genuinely aware of the potency of this senti¬ 
ment ; and after his fall, in Sl. Helena, he asserted 
that his aim had been the recbnstruction of Eimope 
on national lines, and maintained that scaole peace 
would never be attained until this was done. 
In makifig this assertion as to his own policy, 
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N^tpoleon was, ot oourse, trying ratJier to win a 
favourable verdict from p^isterity than to teU the 
prosaic truth about the past. But the fact that 
he made sugh a claim shows that he was awake 
to the importance of the national sentilnent in a 
.aegree unknown among his predecessors or con¬ 
temporaries. 

In the second place, the Revolution and Napoleon 
paved the way for a reconstruction of Europe on 
national lines by obliterating all the old landmarks, 
by sweeping away most of the crowd of paltry 
prii.celing8 in Germany and Italy, and by destroy¬ 
ing that habit of taking the existing order for 
granted which is always the chief obstacle to the 
estgbhshment of a new order. The old absurdities 
might be^ re-established, though in fact it jvae 
found impossible ta restore them in full; but they 
could never agam be as secure as they had been. 

But the main contribution of this age vo the 
growth of the national spirit was brought about by 
the reaction against Et'ench dominion. At first 
weijawBci;*. specially jp .Germany and Italy, be¬ 
cause it brouglit with it many of the boons of the 
revohitron, the mihtary empire of Napoleon soon 
aroused a passionate resis^nce which gave to the 
national idea an intensity such as it had never 
knftwn befo^ and made the cause of national 
freedom^^pear the most sacred of causes. In 
effect, Napoleon’s empire constituted the third 
great challenge to the liberties of Europe; anff Uke 
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its fredecessorsj it was shattered on'the rock'd 
national patriotism. Napoleon’s claim <o "supre¬ 
macy was indeed better “justified than that of 
either of his predecessors ; because his rule, wher¬ 
ever it was established, led to an immense advance 
in the two things that form the essence of western 
civihsation. The maker of the Code Napoleon 
gave to his subjects a more logical and lucid'system 
of rational law than had yet been known among 
th^ sons of men. And although his military 
autocracy was a denial of political liberty; yet it 
secured to France, and it offerexi to the resh-of 
Europe, the very real boon of social liberty, the 
abolition of caste privileges, the destruction of 
oppressive feudal incidents, and the enjoyment of 
equality before the law. Neverthele^, admirable as 
was the Napoleonic KuUur in many vital respects, 
its successful imposition upon the whole of Europe 
would have been a disaster, because in the last 
resort it rested only upon military force, and not 
upon consent; and becaui>, still more, its tempta¬ 
tion was to aim at unifor-mity and it ws«aaaom- 
panied by a grave restriction of freedom of thought. 
The great conqueror aspired to control nat^only 
the bodies but the min^s of his subjects ; he not 
merely regulated, he doctors, the Press; and he 
attempted systematically to govern the thinking 
of the educated classes in France by controlling 
the teaching in schools and University faculties. 
Such^a r%ime, had it succeeded, must have kUled 
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fr^edgm; and the Rational spirit was truly gujded 
in resisting it to the deatfi. 

As before, it was the oldest of the nation-states, 
Britain, that formed the heart of the resistance. 
She aldi^g^ held ^ut imdaunted Vhen all Europe 
■ seemed to lie at the feet of the conqueror. The 
merely military monarchies of Austria and Prussia 
crumbled before Napoleon’s attack, because they 
lacked the inspiration of the national spirit: 
Britain alone qever made peace except for one 
brief bi’eathing-space, and that on equal terms; 
sh* held out for two-and-twenty years, though the 
effort formed a terrible strain on her resources, and 
her people suffered grave distress. And at length 
the spirit of ^lationalism rose elsewhere in revolt 
against ijie conqueror. From 1808 onwards the 
national spirit of Spain, though hampered by dis¬ 
organisation .and poverty, proved unconquerable ; 
and although Spanish armies were unable to face 
the triumphant hosts of France in the field, the 
Spanish, guerilla forces^ supported from the sea by 
BrjjwtrfiSffts and troq^s*and money, prolonged the 
Peninsular campaign for six long years, and turned 
it, ak Napoleon himself admitted, into a ‘ running 
sore ’ that drained h^ respurces, and prepared his 
ultimate defeat. Tne example of f^in thrilled 
the othg^ujjject nations. en in Austria some¬ 
thing of the heroic spirit of patriotism appeared 
in the hard-fough.t though unsuccessful campaign 
of 1809. In Germany a new ferment was at,work. 
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Prussia, cut do-vm to half of her former extent, hut 
made once more purely ?3erman by the lob of the 
Polish lands, was reorganising and transforming 
her whole system under the guidance of Stein and 
Schariihofst, and'was drawing to herself thtl ardent 
hopes of patriotic Germans. Finally, Napoleon, 
drifted into conflict with the slow, unquenchable, 
smouldering fire of Russian patriotism; und in 
the campaign of 1812 his ruin was decided. As he 
fell back ffom Moscow, the electric thrill of national 
resolve passed through all Germany. The spurifc 
of nationality had been inextinguishably awak¬ 
ened in a large part of the unnationalised area of 
Europe, and against this force not even Napoleon 
could stand. Leipsic was indeed ‘ the battle, of 
tke illations ’; Waterloo was the coup^ de grdce 
administered by the oldest of tke nation-states to 
the latest defiance of the national cause in Europe. 

Since Napoleon bad been overthrown by the 
national spirit, it might have been expected that 
the national idea would haye played a la^ge part 
in the reconstruction of cEtirope whidT f etiwvc d 
his downfall; and indeed this was the confident 
hope, especially of the now fervent nationahsts 
of Germany. But the^ anticipations were dis¬ 
appointed. „ The statesmen '■of Europe in 1815 
had not yet reafised the strength c.^the passion 
of nationality once it is aroused; and the most 
influential among them, Mettemich, represented 
the 4^strian Empire, which was, from its very 
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nature, the Worn foe of the nationalist ideal ^ So 
the settlement of 1815 disregarded national lines 
of division almost as completely as they had been 
disregarded, by the statesmen of the “^eighteenth 
century. Those lands which were already nation- 
. states were indeed left untouched; even France 
did not suffer the indignity of partition, to the 
disgust of her bitterest foe, Prussia. The Polish 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw retained a distinct 
organisation ; but it was placed under 'the crojvn 
of* Russia, which respected the guarantee of its 
nai-ional existence only for fifteen years, and large 
sections of Polish territory, Posen and Galicia, 
were placed under the dominion of Prussia and 
Austria. Belgium was added to Holland, an 
arrangement to which there seemed at the time 
no ground for objection, since the Belgians had 
never been an independent state. Italy became 
once more ‘ a mere geographical expression,’ and 
was divided, as in the eighteenth century, into a 
number^of petty states, dominated by Austria, 
whi^b^anUexed the richest regions of the North. 
In Germany, Prussia had her territory more than 
doubled, but there were 39 distinct states set up, 
and if these were of niore jespectable size than the 
360 states of 1789, thW larger size presented even 
jraater dMfigj^ier to any movement for unifica¬ 
tion. FinMy, the two great anti-national Empires 
of Austria and Tujrkey were left untouched ; they 

remained unnatural bundles of conflicting, and 

• 
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heterogeneous nationalities curbed b;^ an oppres¬ 
sive absolutism; and thfee two Empires continued 
to be, during the next period, the chief enemies of 
the national cause, and the chief sources of war. 

The ineffitable'result of such am adjustment was 
that in all the areas whose national aspirations had, 
been disregarded an almost unceasing succession of 
revolutionary disturbances filled the next era. The 
potentates of 1815 believed that they had secured 
the basis Of permanent peace ; they had in reality 
only sown the dragon’s teeth from which sprang 
all the wars and disturbances of the nineteeijth 
century. Balked of its expected triumph, the 
nationalist cause took the form of secret con- 
“’^■'•acies and underground organisation. 

ni 

.THE AGE OF NATIONALISM, 1820-1878 

With the reaction against the settlement of 1815 
a new and distinctive era ..opens in the history 
of the national idea. Hitherto the formatuMi of 
nation-states had been determined by circum¬ 
stances and by the pressure of events ; jap jbctrine 
of nationality had yet beet) put forward. But 
the events ^f the Revolutionary period had given 
a new prominence to the idea of na’t' onho od; the 
disappointment of national aspirationsTfl’lSlS had 
still further emphasised this idea; and in the next 
age it began to be developed into a theory and a 
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creed. The* years jFrom 1820 to* 1878 are if a 
peculiar and special degre^the ‘ nationalist ’ period 
in European history; *the period during which 
the doctrine, of nationality was preached as fer- 
fently as a religion, and becanfe the 'dominant 
Actor in the moulding of events. Naturally this 
doctrine, which was now clearly defined for the 
first time, and which was urged with passion, 
assumed in some cases extravagant forms. 

Two main tendencies among the enthfisiasts for 
n^ttonfliism may be perceived during the period 
froj^i 1815 to 1848, and especially during the second 
half of this period, after the revolutions of 1830. 
The first may be called the dream of the exiles, the 
second the dogma of ihe professors. 

Knots of fanatical exiles from Italy, Pola»d«, 
Hungary, Germany, and other disunited and op¬ 
pressed lands, gathered in Paris and London, in 
Belgium and Switzerland, and,became the centres 
of an unceasing propaganda, which, because it was 
conducted in commonly men of many different 
naticcalities, took oA .a certain international 
character. The greatest of all these exiled pro¬ 
phets’, and the inspirer of them all, was Mazzini, 
the Italian. His chie^ interest was, of course, in 
Italy. The society of Young Italywhich he 
Eousded in ISy, a’meS at enhsting young men to 
undertake 'fne dissemination of the national idea 
imong all sections of the Italian people, regardless 
cf hardships or risks. They were to be ready at all 
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tinjes to sacrifice their lives, in th4 belief lAiat 
‘ ideas grow quickly whfen they are watered by the 
blood of martyrs.’ They were, above all, to labour 
to inspire their felfow-countrymen, a,t the plough, 
or the forge, or* in the Alpine pastimes, Vith the 
tale of the glorious but forgotten traditions of 
their country; for in Mazzini’s behef the tradi¬ 
tions of past glories and past sufferings are more 
potent to form the soul of a nation than any other 
factor wKatsoever. But Mazzini, and his fellow- 
enthusiasts of other nationalities, did net i^^ork 
or plot exclusively for the freedom of their giwn 
nations. Theirs was a cosmopohtan nationalism ; 
they wished to secure freedom for all peoples that 
could prove their claim to nationhood. Mazzini 
believed that the freedom of Italy, however tri¬ 
umphantly it might be established, would be in¬ 
complete and insecure unless free Italy should 
become a partner i,n a great brotherhood of free 
nations. So his Yomig Italy developed into, and 
became only a section of,, a larger sociejty called 
Young Europe, whose .other sections iitcluded 
Young Germany, Young Poland, Young Hungary. 
It was in the preaching of these devoted axd often 
quite unpractical enthusiasts, that the doctrine 
of nationality was fully formulated—the sweeping 
assertion that not merely tfiis natlimor that, <jut 
every nation, just because it is a natimjTias a right 
to be frqe and to be united. And as the ideas of 
Maz?ini exercised a great influence among the 
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more Liberal i s nations of 

France and I nationality 

began to be widely d'ccepted in the large and 
generous sense which Mazzini gave to it. 

It w&tdd not he true to say that the*Mazzinian 
^doctrine of nationality exclusively controlled the 
Italian national movement, for there were many 
elements in that movement which distrusted 
Mazzini’s creed. But more than any other factor 
it determined the character of the risorgimento, and 
iricde it the purest and noblest expression of the 
naljonal spirit which European history records. 
Illustrated by innumerable acts of heroism and 
sacrifice, and by personahties marked by the most 
selfless devotion, it aroused the sympathy of 
generous spirit*s in all lands, to a degree which 
never equalled in any other case. The progress of 
German unity under Bismarck could only awaken 
a mixture of cold admiration, profound distaste, 
and fear; but the work of Mazzini, of Garibaldi, 
even of Cavour, appealpd to all the nobiiity that 
was in men. And tlife Italian movement, thus 
inspfred and directed, r^as at no moment hostile to 
the just<aspiratious of otper nationalities. It could 
arouse no jealousies i(ii the already established 
nation-states, and it left no rankling refer tments. 
Its pnly enemj/was the anti-national empire of 
Austria, wnihn was the foe of all national move¬ 
ments. 

Bht concurrently with the propaganda of Mazzini 
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and, the other sincere Utopians whom'he inspired, 
the nationalist idea wa's also being developed in 
another form, and was taking another colour, 
among the scholars of the German universities. 
I For the national spirit in Germany, disappointed 
i of success in the political sphere, found its maih 
expression in the ardent labours of scholarship, and 
; its principal temples in the numerous German 
universities. The old indifference to politics, the 
old contempt for the ‘ vice ’ of patriotism, which 
had been shown by German writers and thirJicfo m 
the eighteenth century, had now altogether van¬ 
ished ; and University Professors became, to a 
degree which has never had any parallel in other 
countries, the leaders of political thought and the 
Spokesmen of the national cause. Some of them 
shared the cosmopolitan nationalism of Mazzini, 
and dreamed of a new Europe in which every 
nation should be free and self-governing, and from 
which, for that reason, all wars and international 
bitterness should be banished. These men were 
regarded with alarm by. tneir governments, and 
were often very sharply dealt with. But others, 
and especially the philclogists and historians, 
from whom came in this p'lpriod the most remark¬ 
able products of German learning, based their 
political ideas more directly upon t^^own studies, 
and drew from these a national theory of a new 
type, ^he philologists, investigating the rudi¬ 
ments of the German language, and its primitive 
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literary remains, anived £|jjt a strange hero-worship 
of the ancient Germany to whom they attributed 
the loftiest love of liberty, and an essential nobility 
of mind whioh made them the destined conquerors 
and organisers of the decrepit Roman world. The 
•historianr. reconstructed the early history of the 
German stock in the light of these doctrines of the 
philologists, and represented their remote ancestors, 
not (as was the truth) as vigorous savages incap¬ 
able of developing a real civihsation of their own, 
and owing their growth entirely to the ennobling 
conkact with Rome and Christianity, but as a 
race endowed with profound and unique pohtical 
genius and of a quite Utopian purity and nobility 
of mind. They represented the whole history of) 
Europe as a sl^rife between the decadent influences,^ 
of the Latins and the manly freedom of the Ger-j 
mans, and they found in the German reformation 
a proof of their theories. Hence came the con¬ 
clusion that Germany must regain national unity, 
not in order that she i^'ight take her place as an 
equal among the free pations of Europe, but in 
order that she might fu -fil her destiny of control¬ 
ling and reshaping the civihsation of the West. 
This school of tli inkers, for‘the most part, in the 
first half of the century, admired and ..(.claimed 
the dtehievemer*^ of England ; for they regarded 
England as a purely Teutonic country wherein 
the inherent virtues of the Germanic stock had 
enjoyed, by the accidents of history, more favous- 
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abl6 opportunities for, realising themselves than 
had existed in the true HQmeland of the Glermans. 

All this body of (doctrine, which was not at 6rst 
put forward as ,a pohtical system, but which was 
none the less influential for that' amounted essen¬ 
tially to a glorification of the Teutonic as against 
other stocks. It was the doctrine of racialism, not 
the true doctrine of nationaUsm, and it rested, as 
we have already seen, upon a mass of false assump¬ 
tions concerning the purity of races, and the 
permanence of race-characteristics. It was essen¬ 
tially unscientific; yet it was supported by cuch 
an impressive apparatus of scholarship, and was 
developed with such massive and elephantine 
Jeaming, that it increasingly imposed itself upon 
the mind of Europe. England, not un flattered, in 
course of time adopted it, afid it still forms the 
implicit basis of much of our treatment of history j 
though in view Of the extremely mixed racial 
character of the British peoples, and particularly 
of the English, its absui^ijity is especially patent 
when it is apphed to BAtish history. . , 

In other countries the clorification of Teutonism 
could scarcely be expecjjed to find so* ready a 
welcome ; but in them it led to the development of 
rival (M?trines of race-superior^y. Grermanism, 
by reaction, produced Slavism, which was “being 
preached by Palacky in Bohemia during these 
years,‘and the doctrines of Slavism found already 
hearing in Russia, in Croatia, and in other Slavic 
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lands., A doctrine of Latjnism also arose, thougt 
it never obtained so mjich acceptance. It had e 
powerful influence, later in the c intury, in Rumania 
where a cori'upt dialect of Latin is sp<iken by a 
people wh’ch includes an element of nearly everj 
“race that has passed from Asia into Europe. 
Much mischief was done to the true cause oi 
nationalism by its distortion under the influence 
of this pretentious pseudo-scientific exploitation 
of the idea of race-superiority. Where it estab¬ 
lished itself (and it acquired some influence in all 
lauds, though it only attained full supremacy 
among the Germans) it made the national cause in 
one country seem to be the rival and the enemy, 
instead of the ^lly, of the national cause in other 
countries. . 

Fortunately for Europe, the Italian or nation- 
^t doctrine, rather than the German or racialist, 
exercised the greater practical influence in the 
national movements of the nineteenth century. 
Even in Germany itself;* down to 1848, the cosmo¬ 
politan spirit of sympathy with other nationalities 
was stiJl powerful, and it was not until after the 
failure of the 1848 revolution that the blatant 
Teutonism of the professors began seriously to 
affect political ^tioii. „ But whether ono vloctrine 
or the other hera the field in this country or that, 
the national‘st movements of the ninfieeuth 
cent^ are distinguished from their predecessors 
by the extent to which they were influenced'" by 
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the6ries. The earlier nations'had achieved tlieir 
nationhood as M. Jourdain talked prose, without 
realising what a significant thing they were doing: 
they were guided by their own kistincts and 
traditions, and never stopped to theorise. Bvd. 
the nations which achieved their unity in the* 
nineteenth century did so in accordance with 
elaborately discussed principles. 

Two nation-states of the first rank, Germany 
and Italy, and five httle nation-states, Greece, 
Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, took 
shape amid the turmoils that distracted Europe 
between 1820 and 1878. Of these seven, one only 
—Germany—^was able to achieve her unity by her 
own unaided strength. All the rest owed their 
success, in whole or in part, to the aid of one or 
more of the great Powers which were sympathetic 
to the national idea. Broadly speaking, the two- 
Powers which have'been most steadily sympathetic 
to the national cause, though they themselves had 
little or nothing to gain fro’m its success, have been 
Britain and France, the two oldest of the. nation¬ 
states. Russia has been |lhe main creator of the 
little nation-states of the Balkan peninsula, where 
her traditional sympathies were enlisted on their 
side, bsTfelsewhere she has been eeneraUy hostile 
or indifferent to nationalist mowments, aiid in 
the^ifflfi of Poland was responsible for one of the 
greatest of national tragedies. Prussia, tnje to 
tbe‘ single-mnided concentration upon her own 
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interests -w^ich has characterised her pplicy 
throughout the modem age, has never lifted a 
finger to help another nation to achieve unity 
or freedom, except that, to suit her own pur¬ 
pose, when she wanted an ally against Austria 
in 1866, she helped Italy to win the province of 
Venetia. Otherwise all her interventions have 
been hostile to the nationalist cause ; and even in 
Germany she placed every difficulty in its way, 
until she saw her chance of using the national cry 
as a means for establishing her own dominion over 
tli4 other German states. Austria has been the 
consistent enemy of every nationalist movement 
during the centurj^, and both Germany and Italy, 
before they could achieve unity, had to wage war 
with her. ^t'r steadfast comrade in this attifealc 
has been Turkey, at whose expense four of the new 
nation-states were created. 

It is instructive to note that the groupmg of 
powers here indicated as friendly or hostile to the 
nationajist movement* during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is reproduced in the rival leagues which are 
ranged against one Another in the Great War. 
The* Powers which h? v^e given most help to the 
cause of natioiral freedom are in deadly conflict 
with the Powers which have been most' ostile to it. 
Arid this, as we shall see, is no iiicrc accident. 

It is at first sight surprising to find G'^vniany 
arrayed among tlip forces opposed to th; national 
prmciple, seeing that the Germans suffered and 
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sacrificed as much as aijy people to achievg their 
national unity. But a very^ slight exaqiination of 
the character of the pational movement in Germany 
is sufficient to show that this results is far from 
unnatural. The German national movejnent may 
be divided into two periods, the first ef which • 
extends from 1816 to 1850, the second from 1850 
to 1870. During the first period it was a' move¬ 
ment from below, a movement of ideas, which 
inspired the enthusiasm of poets ajid of generous^ 
youth. Though to some extent tinctured the 
teaching of the philologists and historians, with 
their assertion of the inherently superior virtues 
of the Teutonic stock, it had not yet lost the fine 
cosmopolitan note which the German intellectual 
wJJTid had inherited from the great age of Goethe, 
and the nationahsts of the twenties and thirties 
fornnj some consolation for their own disappoint¬ 
ments in the successes of other coimtries—of 
Greece, of Belgium, of the South American 
Republics. Throughout this period the nationalist 
movement was regarded with extreme disfavpur 
by the governments of all tl/e states, and especially 
by that of Prussia : Arndt, ^e poet of the riatfonal 
rising in 1813, the author of the stirring verses Was 
ist das ^ 0 itsche Vaterland ? , was suspended from 
his chair in the Prussian university of Bonn, be- 
caugs^fi was regarded as a dangerous revolution¬ 
ary. Tm Junkers and the Bureaucrats who ru|ed 
Prussia were indeed uniformly contemptuous of 
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ill the vagile idealism which was during tjiese 
’'ears fermenting in the German universities, 
rhey would have resisted to the last ditch any 
noveraent of.unification which would have merged 
i*rus8ia in Germany; and if they occasionally 
ondescended to use the language of the nation¬ 
alists, it was only in the hope of employing them 
is a means whereby Prussia might establish her 
lominion over the other German states. 

In spite of all this official opposition, howev«r, 
he preachers of the national idea seemed to have 
a great victory in the revolution of 1848, when 
ill the princes, terrified by a unanimous revolu- 
ionary outburst, were forced to agree to the 
lection of a single representative parliament for 
he whole of,6ermany, whose business was to^lje 
he drafting of a constitution for a unified German 
itate. In the parliament of Frankfort the idealists, 
he nationalists pur sang, had. their chance ; and 
hey failed. The causes of their failure were partly 
o be found in their own mipractical character, and 
heir inability to agree upon a clear policy. But 
n a far greater degree’‘the failure of 1848 was due 
;o the 'Secret hostility^f the princes, and of the 
fid ruling interests; above all to the impossible 
ittitude adopted by Prussia, which, wbhe^it longed 
jo Seize the chance of increasing its power, was 
inwilling to come in on equal terms, o. to accept 
he system of cqpstitutional govemmoit upon 
irhlch the reformers insisted. If the men of 1848 
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had been succeWul, the who|f history of modem 
Germany and indeed modern Europe would 
have been different. But they failed; and the 
hopeless nature of their failure left the field clear 
for a wholly different method of procedure and a 
new set of ideals: the procedure of Bismarck, 
and the ideals of racialism. 

The actual unification of Germany was brought 
about not, like the unification of Italy, by the 
generous and self-sacrificing ardour of patriots and 
martyrs, and by the unanimous will of d^reM 
people thirsting for unity and freedom. It jvas 
brought about by blood and iron, by force and 
fraud, by the brutal use of the mihtary might of 
Prussia, exercised in a series of three delibendoly 
planned wars of aggression. The policy of Bis¬ 
marck, down to the moment of his dazzling victory 
over Austria in 1866, was detested and bitterly 
opposed by the m^ority’^ in the Prussian parlia¬ 
ment and by all the other German states. It in 
no sense represented the wall even of thCyPrussian 
people. The war of 1866 was not merely a war 
against Austria, it was (as modern Germans are 
apt to forget) a civil war in ij^rmany itself, ki which 
most of the lesser states took the field against 
Prussia. Its chief result, apart from the exclusion 
of Aus^ia from German polhtics, was the forcible 
annexation to Prussia of the Kingdom of Hanover 
and^th^ Electorate of Hesse, and these annexa¬ 
tions enabled Prussia to impose her will upon'‘the 
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whole ^of North Germany and to set up a con- 
Btitution for the North German Confederation 
which gave her an absolutely controlling voice. 
The southerp states still remained watchful and 
suspicious. They had to be tricked into union by 
playing upon their fears of France ; and because 
Bismarck knew that they would never willingly 
submit to the Prussian yoke except under the 
influence of fear or a common enthusiasm, he 
engineered the war with France as a means, of 
icrcing them in. Thus the actual unification of 
Germany was achieved by methods totally unlike 
those employed in any of the movements by which 
the other nation-states of Europe have been 
estabhshed. ^ Though the people of Germany 
desired unity, they hated (at the time) the methods 
by which it was achieved. It was imposed upon 
them from above, by force; and except through 
their compulsory participation in the armies by 
whose means Prussia conquered Germany, the 
people had no share in*the achievement. But they 
weje dazzled by its brilliance when the work was 
finished. They accepted it joyfully, because what 
thej' uesired had been' obtained; and immediately 
began to justify and glorify the means, because 
they found the end was good. But the means were 
fofee and fraud and the disregard of all moral 
restraintsthe imposition of domim >n, not the 
acquisition of fi;pedom. The spirit e'eated oy 
siilbh methods was far different from the generous 
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spirit of liberty which was preaohed'by Mazzmi, 
and which was never forgotten by Cavour, even in 
the midst of the tortuous devices to which he was 
sometimes driven. The worship of, mere Power 
and Efficiency into which Germany was drawn by 
the successes of Bismarck was fatal to any generous 
sympathy with oppressed and struggling peoples. 

I It gave new force and vitality to the poison of 
I racialism which was already working in the veins 
* of .the German people. 

The influence of this temper is most striking^ 
illustrated in the fortunes of the three detacfced 
fragments of other nationalities which were in¬ 
cluded, unwilling and protesting, within the 
German Empire ; for Germany is the only nation¬ 
state whose unification has been accompanied by 
the forcible subjugation of peoples of other nation- 
ahties. The Polish province of Posen had been a 
part of Prussia since, 1815, and, before that, from 
1793 to 1806. The government of this province 
has been more efficient in a material sense than 
that of any other section of divided Poland, but 
its inhabitants have never been reconciled to the 
new nationality that has bedp imposed upon^them. 
They elect to the German Reichstag represen- 
tative s wh ose attitude leavqs no doubt of their 
hatred ofthe connexion. In Posen and the other 
P olish ^ , tow ns there is an absolute cleavage, a 
mutual boycott, between the German official class 
and their native subjects; and the cause of this 
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deep and undying hostility is tha\ the Poles have 
been uniformly treated as a subject and inferior 
people. I^eir language has been proscribed; the 
most systematic attempts have been made to oust 
them from the land, and to iniroduc5 colonists 
of ‘ pure German blood ; the ingenuity of the 
German bureaucracy has been exhausted in the 
attempt to discover means of denationalising these 
ahen subjects. But the only result of a century 
of efficient and scientific tyranny has been ,to 
■(neepen and strengthen the dull resentment which 
th«se unhappy people feel for their masters. 
They are not, and they never wiU be, loyal German 
citizens. The same result has attended the similar 
policy pursued among the Danes of Schleswig, who 
were conquered in the Danish war of 1864; and 
the spectacle of. the tyranny endured by the 
Schleswigers has served to keep alive and strong 
the resentment against the (^rman people which 
had been felt by the Danes ever since that brutal 
and di^onourable wa». Finally, in 1871, Germany 
annexed from France the two provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, both inhabited by peoples of German 
sto(5k,*many of whom still speak German. They 
had only been incorporated in France for a com¬ 
paratively short period, Lonaine for c n hundred 
ywirs, Alsace fer two. But they hivf ’ wffilingly 
accepted membership of the Frei oommxmity 
because, especially since the KcvolAtionr^'^tt 
attempt had been made to assimilate them by 
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force, while they had enjoyed, every'privilege "on 
equal terms with their French-speaking neighbours. 
The loyalty to loanee of Alsace and Lorraine 
forms a remarkable illustration of the-power of the 
true 8pirit‘'of nationality, which rejoices in freedom, 
to assimilate peoples of divergent race ; it affords 
also a remarkable proof of the weakness of mere 
race, and the strength of a tradition, as Un ele¬ 
ment in the creation of national sentiment. The 
Germans have had forty-five years in which to 
reconcile these people of German descent to their 
reunion with the parent stock. They have utterly 
failed. They have only succeeded in arousing 
against themselves an intense and enduring dis¬ 
taste ; beeause they have endeavoured to root, out 
the beloved usages of Franee by force, and have 
treated those who showed any tenderness for their 
French memories with insult and petty tyrannies. 
The spirit of Zabern, which is the spirit of dominion 
and of racial pride, can never assimilate or recon¬ 
cile ; it can only alienate. And the main result 
of this tragic failure haa been to maintain in 
intense life the hatred and anger of the French 
against their neighbours. " • 

Thus the appearance of (Germany as a unified 
nation-state has not strengthened the national 
cause in Europe, or added a new recruit to the 
number of powers friendly to the aspirations of 
''divided Ar oppressed nationalities, or helped to 
diminish the danger of war by removing the caufies 
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ot bitterness > for, owing to the methods by which 
German unity was establilhed, and the spirit fhat 
has inspired the imified German nation, it has 
created new bitternesses far more dangerous than 
those which it l>ealed. The union of Germany, 
instead of raising a new bulwark for Liberty, has 
raised a graver menace than the national cause 
has yebhad to face, and has led in due time to 
a challenge to national freedom in Europe more 
terrible than anj of those which have dv.fined tlje 
epochs of modern history. 

\yien the great period of nationalist wars and 
revolutions came to an end in 1878, the political 
geography of Europe had been materially simplifaed 
and ^arificd. By the unification of Germany and 
Italy, one-half of the great unnationahsed area 
which still survivedtin 1815 had been satisfactorily 
cleared up. But in the other half, represented by 
the Austrian and Turkish Empires, the national 
principle had only achieved an incomplete and 
partial \fictory. This a«-ea therefore continued to 
be the field of fitful disturbances, and the sphere of 
the rivalries of the consolidated powers ; and all 
the troubles and alarms of the last forty years 
have mainly centred in this region. Its perturbed 
politics formed the immediate cause the Great 
Was, and will continue to be a source of ruture 
disturbances, unless a just and permanent settle¬ 
ment can be attained. For that reason it^ik' 
desirable to glance at the nature of the movements 
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which were at li^ork in {his area during the nation¬ 
alist period, and the re&on for the incompleteness 
of their results. 

j Both geographically and historically this whole 
] area, whi'oh constitutes a positive museum, of races, 
‘ may be regarded as a single unit. Its dominaiic 
feature is the long chain of the Carpathian and 
Bohemian mountains, which curves from south¬ 
east to north-west round the Danube valley like a 
huge breakwater.' Round this breakwater have 
swirled and eddied all the floods of racial migration 
that have swept from the East across Europe: 
sometimes they have been checked by the break¬ 
water, and their course diverted; sometimes great 
' fragments of them have been caught and retained, 
or forced to drop down into the Balkan peninsula, 
which hangs below like a huge bag without any 
outlet. The result has been a racial confusion 
unparalleled in any other part of Europe ; and the 
main political divisions of the area have never at 
any time even approximately corresponded with 
the lines of racial division. This in itself would 
have mattered little, for, as we have seen, nation¬ 
ality does not depend upon racial unity. tBut the 
chief races have settled in blocks which are defined 
fairly clearly; the lines of political division be- 
tweeff states have cut across these blocks; „and 
the racial kinship of the politically severed races 
the two sides of the boundaries has prevented 
the elements which were polifccally united from 
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combining to form a n^w and national unity. 
Thus the hne of division between the Austrian and 
the Turkish Empires, as it wap drawn in 1815, cut 
across the vei;/ middle of the bJocJi of Ejpmanians 
who inhabit bv/tn sides of the Carpathian chain, 
and across the very middle of the block of Serbian 
Slavs who inhabit the valley of the middle Danube, 
with its tributaries the Morava, the Save, and the 
Drave. And what added to the confusion was 
that in the northern and southern halves of this 
asea, the ruling races, each in a minority in its 
owi>, region, prided themselves upon emphasising 
their superiority to their subjects, and maintained 
their power by playing off the conflicting races one 
against the other. These ruling rtices were three. 

South of thp Danube the Turks had held sway 
since the fourteenth century over Greeks, Serbs, 
Jlumans, Bulgars, and Albanians, with a regime of 
slipshod tolerance varied by spasms of outrage, 
which never for a moment encouraged the subject 
races to /orget that they were oppressed, or to 
identify their interests with those of their masters. 
And as the Turkish rulers, always few in number, 
had nbvdr aspired to anything more than a mere 
mihtary dominion, and had never ' „ own any 
capacity to grasp the idpa of Law, there jad "evrr 
been^ny chance of their perfoimhig the function 
which the Norman conquerors performeu in Eng-, 
land, of welding disunited peoples into a nation. 
Everysince the Turkish conquest it had hven 
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appfirent that the only^ cure .for the evils which 
they had brought was their complete extrusion 
from Europe; ai^d their desolating ascendancy 
over peoples who were (unhke thems,elves) capable 
of civilisation, had for long only been kept'alive by 
the mutual jealousies of the Powers which aspired , 
to supplant them. 

These Powers were two, Austria and Russia. 
Austria had been the principal enemy of the Turk 
daring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and had gained much territory tlien at his expense. 
Since the eighteenth century she has never 
taken up arms <ag.ainst the Turk, But she had not 
abandoned the long-ohcrished ambition of extend¬ 
ing her dominion southwards to the iEgeajxSea 
and the desirable port of Salonika,- and, as her 
Empire already consisted of medley of subject 
races, she saw no objection to adding to then; 
number. She waited on events for such chances 
of snapping up territory without fighting for it 
as occurred in 1878, w'hfen she obtain^ control 
over the Serbian regioi.s of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina ; meanwhile she used all her diplomatic 
weapons to prevent her rival Russia from Seizing 
the prey she had marked down for herself. 

Russian people dre^imed of freeing from an 
infidel yoke the city of Constantinople, which is 
__ ^ t he traditional capital of the Orthodox or Greek 
form of Christianity, and which would also give 
to the land-locked Empire free access to open-seas. 
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But they were alsoanove(j by a genuine 8ymps.thy 
for the subject-races of the Balkans, most of whom 
were their cousins in race, and nearly all of whom 
shared their {adherence to the Greek Churfh. Thus 
it was rfot mer^^ly a desire for dominion, but also a 
sincere and genuine sympathy which drove Russia 
forward in the Balkans. For that reason this 
despotic Power has in this region been the friend 
and patron of national freedom, and all the little 
Balkan States. owe their national independence 
mainly or wholly to her. During the first half of 
the»nineteentli century, as the result of two wars 
(1812 and 1826-29), she helped to establish the 
independence of Greece, and won local autonomy 
foi; fii.small part of the future Serbia and for the 
two province^ of Moldavia and Wallachia, which 
were subsequently'united to form Rumania. At 
.every point her efforts were opposed, and in part 
frustrated, by Austria; while Britain also, through 
fear for India, helped to keep alive the stagnant 
and deadening rule of the Turk. The first half of 
the century, therefore, flaw only the modest be¬ 
ginning of national movements within the Turkish 
Empire^ and between 1830 and 1876 there was a 
long pause in the expansion of th. nationalist 
system in this region. , 

Te the north of the Danube, within that part of 
the unnationalised area which constituted the, 
Austrian Empire, there were two ruling races, the 
Gerflfans of Austria proper and the adjacent 
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provinces of Tyrol, Styiya, and Carinthia, and the 
Magyars or Hungarians w^jo inhabited,the central 
Danubian plain. »For a thousand years, since 
their mig];ation ^rom Asia in the cightji century, the 
Magyars (who are racially akin to the Turks) ha^. 
dominated the whole of the region now known as 
the kingdom of Hungary, and had exercised a 
proud and intolerant sway over the surrdunding 
subject r^es—^the Slavonic Slovaks to the north, 
the Humans of Transylvania to the south-east, the 
Slavonic Croats and Serbs to the south and south¬ 
west. Outnumbered by their subjects, they kept 
aloof from them, employed them as serfs, avoided 
inter-marriage, and so failed utterly to weld the 
mixed population of this region (as they mighthave 
done) into a nation ; what they especially valued 
was their racial ascendancy, n6t the equal liberty 
of nationhood. But their power had been broken^ 
by the Turks in the early sixteenth century, and 
when they escaped from the Turkish yoke, at the 
end of the seventeenth cenWy, it was onl^ to pass 
under the dominion of Vhe Germans of .^ustria. 
They retained the memory of their old proud 
independence and some shadow of their olA parlia¬ 
mentary system ; and when the flame of nation- 
alisUenthusiasm was spreading over Europe from 
1820 onwards, it found ready fuel among them, 
.^hey were eager to establish their freedom from 
Austrian rule, but only in order that they might 
fix liieir own yoke more securely upon the j^ecks 
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oi tuBir oiavenic aiH Kunjanian subjects. Rs^pial- 
ism, not nationalism, was their inspiration. 

The Germans of Austria pro^^er had their subject 
races, quite apart from the Magyars and their 
vassals. Besides the purely German provinces, 
the Austrian section of the Dual Monarchy in¬ 
cluded the Slavonic Czechs of Bohemia and 
Moravia, who had had their days of greatness and 
power in the fifteenth century ■vjhen John Hus was 
their prophet and Ziska their unconquerable 
general; but their national liberties had been 
rutidessly crushed by the Austrians in the seven¬ 
teenth century: during the thirties they were 
reviving the memories of their ancient greatness, 
restoring the purity of their language, and pre¬ 
paring hke ether subject nations to strike for 
freedom. Austria also included, in Istria and the 
Trentino, fragments of the Italian nation. Finally, 
she controlled the province of Galicia, once part 
of the kingdom of Poland ; but the Poles formed 
the majerity only in the western part of the pro- 
vmce ; in its eastern half Polish nobles ruled over, 
and were hated by, a serf-population of Ruthenians 
or Littlfe Russians. 

Such was the medley of races '"'3 potential 
nations among which,the national ide'. suddenly 
began to produce a great ferment.ition during the 
forties; it culminated in the amazing and con¬ 
fusing revolution of 1848, which broke out simul¬ 
taneously among all these conflicting peoples,^and 
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mo^ fiercely among th?, Mag 3 'ars. A reasonable 
reorganisation of the Austrian Empire on national 
lines would have been difficult. But it would not, 
at that time, have been impossible. „ The conces¬ 
sion of full local autonomy to each of the principal, 
groups which possessed geographical coherence— • 
the Czechs, the Polos, the Magyars, the Rumanians, 
the Croats and Serbs—might have been combined 
with a federal organisation which would have kept 
the whole Empire together; and it is not impossible 
that in course of time the Serbians of free Serbia 
as well as those who remained under the Timk- 
ish yoke, and the Rumanians of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, might have been willing to join with 
their brothers under the shelter of a great federal 
union of the small nationalities which would have 
solved the national problem in the region where 
it presents the greatest difficulties, and would have* 
formed a bulwark fer the peace of the world. But 
any such arrangement was rendered impossible by 
the passion for dominion of the two rulipg races, 
who could not endure to^see their subjects placed 
on a level with themselves, and who would have 
been outnumbered in the federation as h whole 
by the vassals who had escaped from their control. 
So ^e Magyars preferred to try to establish the 
freedom of Hungary as a whole from Austrian 
^control, while at the same time they declined to 
listen to the claims of Croats or Rumans, and even 
insi^d that Magyar should be the one offioiallv 
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recognised languags in t|je law-courts, the army, 
and the administrative offices. Consequently the 
Austrians were able to turn agp^nst them the whole 
strength of tjje ^subject peoples; and in the end 
^none of the peoples gained any advantage at aU, 
and the ‘old system of brutal repression and obscur¬ 
antism was revived in fuU. This outcome of the 
1848 revolution in the Austrian Empire was, in 
fact, as great a tragedy for the national cause and 
for the peace qf Europe as the conteiuporaneous 
failure of the liberal-nationalist movement in 
Germany. In the result, the Austrian Empire was 
gravely weakened, and for that reason was unable 
to withstand the Italian national movement in 
J.859;60, and the sudden attack of Prussia in 1866. 

The great "defeat of 1866 did, however, bring 
about a reconstruction of the Austrian system, 
which seemed to give some satisfaction to the 
national cause, and which was hailed at the time as 
a great victory. There was some discussion be¬ 
tween J865 and ]867*of the institution of a sort 
of national-federal system, such as was described 
above. But this opportunity also was lost, because 
it did ftot satisfy the passion for dominion of either 
of the ruling races; and the ulti: settlement 

took the form of thq Ausgleich or Ct) nnromise of 
1867, whereby tlie Duahsm of the Dual Monarchy 
was finaUv established, and the Magy, rs acquired 
complete ascendancy in the one half, the German- 
Au^trians in the other half. ‘ You manage your 
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barbarians, and we will man,?ige ours,’ said the 
Austrian Chancellor to his Magyar fellow; and 
that was the spirit;, of the settlement. It was a 
triumph for racialism, not for nat^ionalism; it 
established dominion, not liberty. The Spirit in^ 
which this system has been administered since 
1867, far more oppressive than even that of the 
older Habsburg autocracy, has created in the 
subject peoples such bitter resentments as to 
destroy every hope of the succe^ of a federal 
system, such as might have been established in 
1848 or in 1865 : thanks to Austro-Magyax policy, 
only the disintegration of the Habsburg Empire 
now holds out any prospect of peace for this 
mihappy region. Moreover, the policy of inlipreal 
repression has had the most disastrous effect upon 
the external policy of the Habsburgs. The re¬ 
pression of the subject peoples within the empire , 
appeared to necessitate hostility to their brethren 
without; and this has been the common policy 
of Austrians and Hungarians alike. It has enabled 
them to forget their old fcaids ; and it has caused 
the Austrian Empire to appear an even more 
implacable foe of the national cause, and dn even 
greater danger to European peace, than before 
1867. 

The effect of this policy upon the national carase 
was illustrated in the crisis of 1876-78 in the Turkish 
Empire. In 1876 the Serbs of Bosnia had revolted 
against the Timks, and were naturally aided^by 
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their fellows •in tre^ Serbia and Montenegroat 
the same time the appalling outrages perpetrated 
by the Turks in Bulgaria arousied the indignation 
of most of EjirQpe, and caused one of the great 
.parties ih Britain to break away violently from the 
traditionVl policy of ‘ maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ’ and to adopt the view 
that the Turk must be chased ‘ bag and baggage ’ 
out of Europe. Above all, this recrudescence of 
Turkish tyranny brought Buskia again into the 
field, after a long interval. The Russo-Turkish 
war^f 1877-78 ended in the complete defeat of the 
Turks, and Turkey was forced to accept a treaty 
whereby the whole of the area inhabited by the 
B’'lgaj;ians was to be turned into a free state, while 
the area of tree yerbia was to be increased, and 
both Serbia and Rumania were no longer to be 
subject to the suzerainty of the Turk. 

The solution of the Balkan nroblem might have 
been completed by the union of the revolting Serbs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina with free Serbia. But 
tins did not suit the akns of the Austrians and 
the Magyars. If a really sohd and powerful 
Serbian* realm were to be established just across 
the Danube, ‘ our barbarians ’ of same race, 
whom it was so difficult to keep m .subjection, 
might become d itigerous. The maintenance of 
racial dominion within the Austrian^ -’nipire re¬ 
quired the denial of national freedom outside. 
Austria stipulated that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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should (while remaining part of the Tiirkfeh 
Empire) be placed under the administration of the 
Dual Monarchy. ,She also demanded that the 
Russo-Turkish treaty should be revised; and 
accordingly a Congress was held at Berhn (with, 
Bismarck to act as ‘ honest broker ’), where more 
than half of the proposed free state of Bulgaria 
was restored to Turkish misrule, and the remainder 
was left under Turkish suzerainty. Here, for the 
first time, Austria and Germany combined to 
support Turkey in preventing the establishment 
of national liberty among the long-oppr«ssed 
peoples of the Balkans. And, unhappily, on this 
single occasion in the whole history of the national 
movement, Britain ranged herself against tbe 
national cause, because the tracfitional fear of 
Russia was still dominant in the minds of the party 
then in power. ‘ We put our money on the wrong 
horse,’ said Lord Salisbury, who was present at 
Berlin, when, much later, he looked back over 
British policy in this sphefe. It is not likely that 
the attitude of the British representatives materi¬ 
ally affected the result; for the ‘natural allies,’ 
as Bemhardi calls them, Germany, A\’stria, and 
Turkey, the standing foes of national freedom, 
had at last begun their i|l-omened partnership, 
ancT the other Powers, the traditional friends of 
nationalism, were as yet on bad terms with one 
another. But it was an unhappy close to the great 
era of nationalist advance. 
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IV 

THE»IiAST MENACE TO NATIOI^lL FEEEDOM 

From 1878 onwards, the dominating fact in the 
history of western civilisation was the growing 
menace of a new challenge to the hberties of 
Europe. This menace was not, indeed, apparent 
to most men dwring the first twenty years of the 
period ; but in the light of after events we can see 
thak it was steadily shaping itself throughout these 
years. The source of the menace was Germany, 
which, like Spain in the sixteenth century and 
■Srance under Louis xiv., was a great nation in¬ 
toxicated bj%t*Le sense of its own power and draw¬ 
ing its strength fram the sentiment of nationality. 

•Tfee vast ambitions of the German nation ai;e to 
be seen, during these years,,gradually assuming 
clearer definition and gradually losing all sense of 
proportion. Throughout this period Treitschke 
(Prpfe^sor at Berlin 18^4-96) was their accepted 
prophet, eagerly acclaimed by all the governing 
classes* of Germany; and there is no clearer 
exponent of that worship of mi power, that 
ineffable belief in the,immea8urable s^p^riority of 
thtf German people to all others, and that utter 
repudiation of the doctrine of nationa,. ty in so far 
as it attributed ' rights ’ to other nations than the 
German, which were increasingly becoming the 
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dormant political ideaspf tlie,controIlmg elements 
among the German people. 

For Treitschke tjic nationhood of Germany was 
a sacred thing ; but this sacrcdness did not extend 
to the nationhood of other peoples. He held that, 
it was the ‘ highest moral obligation ’ of .the state 
to extend its own power, by all means available, 
and above all by the divinely appointed method 
of war; and against this ‘ highest moral obliga¬ 
tion ’ no restraints M ere valid, not /^ven the formal 
pledges of treaties, and least of all the ‘ rights ’ of 
other nationahties. For in his eyes the ‘ rights ’ 
of a nation were only to be measured by its power, 
and he held it to be a law of nature that little 
states, whether they were nations or not, shouM 
be subjugated by great states. I'liese doctrines 
amounted to a direct denial cf the principle of 
nationality, tOM'ards which western civihsation had, 
been unconsciously forking during many centuries 
and which had at last, during the nineteenth 
centmy, obtained a clear definition and a,^eneral 
acceptance, everywhere save in Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey. And the fact that the German bid 
for world-power was thus, unlike its prede'cessors, 
a quite conscious and open defiance of the principle 
of nationahty, made the issqe a more definite one 
tha^ever before. The national principle had been 
defined and expounded; now it was to be repudi¬ 
ated and destroyed. That is what makes the Great 
War the culmination of modem history so far as 
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concerns the.develc^menl; of the'idea of nation¬ 
ality ; and that is what makes the events of these 
years of conscious or unconscmus preparation for 
the great challepge so vitally important in the 
Jiistory 6f this idea. ' 

For a 1)id for world-power, which must neces¬ 
sarily involve the destruction of national freedom, 
the obvious tools of Germany were at hand in the 
two anti-national empires of Austria and Turkey. 
And the ob"ioais sphere for her first ’efforts to 
express and extend her power was presented by 
that# confused area in which the national spirit 
had not yet achieved a full victory, the Balkan 
peninsula, where Germany’s two tools had both 
undergone defeats or disappointments. Accord¬ 
ingly the Balkan area forms the chief field of 
German activity as soon as the great piogramme 
J)ggins to be undertaken ; here she finds the means 
for reducing her allies to dependence upon her by 
helping them to maintain the chaos from which 
all three hoped to d'erive profit. That is to 
saythe region where the national principle had 
failed fuUy to establish itself presented, as in 
the eigRtoenth century, the obvious field for the 
activities of the aggressive factorsw’ ieb threatened 
the peace of Europe. , 

I9 is important to grasp clearly which were the 
regions of Europe where the national pi nciple had 
not yet achieved satisfaction at the opening of the 
new age; a rapid summary will suffice for the 
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puroose. Firs^ there was tjje group of Ball&n 
sta^B; in which the aspiration after ^nationhood 
had been aroused i,o intensity, but only partially 
satisfied. Kumania, Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria 
were now' natioh-states. But the free^Rirtnanians^ 
saw the majority of their brothers condemned to 
subjection under foreign rule, either under the 
Russians in Bessarabia, or, in much larger numbers, 
imder the harsh dominion of the Magyars in 
Transylvania. The free Greek sti^te included less 
than half of the Greek nation ; the rest remaiilQd 
under the hated yoke of the Turk. Free Serbia 
and free Montenegro formed only small fragments 
of the lands occupied by the Serbian people: 
some of them (in Old Serbia and Novibazar) were 
still under Turkish rule, but the 'great majority 
were under the unsympathetic.jgovernment of the 
Magyars and the Austrians, in Slavonia, Croatia,, 
Dalmatia, and (since 1878) in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina ; and the Bosnian Serbs so hated their 
subjection to their new masters that it ^^.as only 
after long fighting that j}hey were reduced to a 
sullen submission. The Bulgarians, youngest of 
the nation-states, has seen national unity within 
their grasp only to be snatched away from them, 
and the Bulgaria of 1878 included not more than 
fj nrr of the Bulgarian nation. All these peoples 
were in a disturbed and restless condition. But 
these were not the only nationalist difficulties still 
surviving in Europe. The Bohemian nation was 
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growing yearly moje • intensely conscious of ^ its 
nationhood, and more impatient of the hard 
Austrian .(lominion. fhe un^iappy Poles had 
never reconciljsd^ themselves to the division and 
the denial of their nationhood, to which’they had 
been sentenced by their three neighbours, Germany, 
Austria, and (especially) Russia. The brutality 
with which Germany had torn Alsace and Lorraine 
from France had left a bleeding wound in the side 
of that proud nation, and the insolence and harsfi- 
T\^s with which the conquered provinces were 
treated made it impossible for the wound to heal 
over. Finally, the unification of the Italian nation, 
though more nearly perfect than that of any other 
flf. the new nation-states, was not quite complete. 
The Austrians 'hsid retained fragments of Italian 
territory, in the Tridentine and the district of 
^Trieste; and though these districts were small, 
t^e^ were important because they commanded 
the frontiers of Italy strategically. Their reten¬ 
tion b}^ Austria kept alive the traditional hatred 
of Italy for Austria, and, made war between these 
Powers an always possible event. Thus on all 
hands incomplete satisfaction of the national 
principle had sown the seeds of ■‘^uture trouble, 
and left a field for the aggressive aotHties of an 
expanding Power. 

The period from 1878 to the outbi'Bak of the 
Great War in 1914 falls into three clearly marked 
sections. The first of these covers the last twelve 
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years of Bismarck’s |overiynoiit.. Throughout 
these years the influence of Treitschke and his 
disciples was at its^eight,%ut the world remained 
unperturbed ; Treitschke was professor, and, 
except iif Germany, the world has ne^cr eon-^ 
descended to take professors seriou^'. The 
world, indeed, took at its face value Bismarck’s 
assertion that Germany was a ‘ satiated Power,’ 
which desired no further conquests. It was un¬ 
disturbed* it even‘rejoiced, at th| extraordinary 
systefti of alliances which the Iron ChanceDqjr 
built up during these years, and which ga-s^ to 
Germany an unexampled supremacy in European 
affairs. Austria in 1879 was pi'rsuaded by her 
fear of Russia, Italy in 1882 by her jealousy pi 
French expansion in northern Afifcy,, to join in 
the creation of the most formidable standing 
alhance that has ever existed in European history.* 
Yet the other Powers took no alarm: Brftish 
statesmen even welcomed the alliance as a safe¬ 
guard of peace ; and Bisiriarck was able ^o nego¬ 
tiate also the secret ‘ Reinsurance ’ treaty with 
Russia, and to maintain an excellent understand¬ 
ing with Britain. Never has any Europpan state 
enjoyed a more dominating position than Germany 
enjoyed in this period. Under Bismarck’s direc- 
'lldH it was used for peaceful ends, because Bis¬ 
marck knew that Germany needed an interval to 
assimilate her new-made system, and to develop 
her material resources. But the traditional spirit 
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of Prussia hiiid not ciiitfngq^. Did no one fear 

use might be made of tl^is dominating pOSlOofl Hit 
were turned to aggressive ends^—if the doctrine of 
Treitschke re]jre|ented the real miijd of Germany ? 
Apparefitly no one did, except in France. And 
this confidence appeared to be justified by the 
moderation of Bismarck’s policy. In particular 
he carefully abstained from stirring up trouble in 
the Balkans, in which he professed to take no 
interest; indopd, he made Ase of lus strange 
dduble aUiaiice with Austria against Russia, and 
witb Russia against Austria, to prevent either 
of these Powers from stirring up the hornets’ 
nest. 

.. But this period of German omnipotence moder¬ 
ately used Ciwn^ suddenly to an end ; and its close 
was immediately «narked by the beginning of 
i^jgnnan activity in the Balkans. From 1^90 
onward;: the Balkans are no logger ‘ not worth the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,’ they are 
the pii^it of German foreign policy. The most 
powerful state of Europa, buttressed by the most 
formidable standing alliance that has ever existed, 
began t5 Ije attracted by the possibility of extend¬ 
ing its power, and therefore of fulffi ’-'-'g its ‘ highest 
moral obligation,’ by exploiting the <’onfusion of 
the «nnatioualis3d area. Henceforth the aUiance 
with Austria is no longer to be used a., a means of 
checking Austria’s Balkan ambition. The two 
predatoty Powers are to work hand in hand^for 
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the 4 )urpose of obtainiiig^he’mastery not only over 
the Balkans, but over the^wliole Turkish Empire. 

The suddenness W the ebange may be'indicated 
by a few^date% In 1888 the Klusitn' William li. 
succeeded to the Imperial Throne, au(j in his first, 
proclamation to the army promised nevoAo forget 
‘ that the eyes of my ancestors (creators of an 
empire by force and fraud) are looking down upon 
me from the other world, and tha^ one day 1 shall 
have^to render to*thera an aceownt both of the 
glory and of the honour of the Anny.’ In 1889 tiie 
Kaiser paid a formal visit to the Sultan ilbdul 
Hamid, being the first European sovereign to do 
so; and kissed that murderer on both cheeks. 
In 1890 Bismarck, the statesman who despiseti 
Balkan questions, was dismissed from power with 
insult. In the same year the ‘ ReinsMance ’ 
treaty with Russia, which had formed a 
guarantee that GreBmany would not support the 
Balkan policy of Austria, was denoiuiced. In 1891 
negotiations began between France and^Russia, 
which cuhainated in the’Franco-Russian alliance, 
made public in 1894 ; obviously the cause of this 
change was the Russian dislike of Germany’s new 
policy in Balkan affairs. In 1891 was fomided 
t^ Pan-German League, and Germany began to be 
deluged with fire-eating pamphlets. In 1897 dame 
the Kaiser’s second visit to Abdul Hamid—^paid, 
significantly enough, at the time of the Armenian 
Ma^acres, when the other European Powers were 
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steiving to bring pressme on the Turin 
having thiw ostentatiously flouted EuiopC^ ^ 
posed as the benefactor of Turkey, the Kaiser 
went on to Uatniscus, and announjjed that he was 
the protcctcir of all the Mahomedans in the world 
—the vtlst majority of them being subjects of 
Britain, France, and Russia. And meanwhile 
German and Austrian companies w^ere steadily 
getting control qver the bulk of the Turkish railway 
system ; and German officers* were reorganising 
the Turkish army ; it was their instruction which 
enabled the Turks to inflict a crushing defeat on 
Greece in 1897, and thus to check the nationalist 
movement in that coTmtry. 

- Nor was it only the little Balkan states and their 
protector Russfa that had reason to be perturbed 
in these years. Eifrly in 1896 came the Kaiser’s 
W(^am to Kruger, congratulating him on the 
defeat of the Jameson raid ‘jvithout the aid of 
friendly Powers.’ In 1897 the Navy League was 
^oundee^to advocate the creation of an irresistible 
Gerrpan .fleet, and Admiral von Tirpitz, its patron, 
became Secretary of the Navy; in 1898 came the 
first greaG German naval programme ; before it 
was completed,, and m the middle t. ■ '’.e Boer War, 
the programme was doubled by the fSavy Act, of_ 
190(f. These lai ge expendituree were stimiflated 
by high-heroics from the Emperor: ‘ I will never 
rest until I have raised my Navy to a position 
similax to that occupied by my Army ’: ‘ Qer- 
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many’s colonial aims ctn only be gained when 
Germany has become lore}, of the ocejin ’: ‘ The 
Trident must be id our hands ’: ‘ Our future lies 
upon the_ water.’ It is needlessite pursue these 
details further: the ten years follpwing 1890* 
ought to have made it plain to all but the wilfully 
blind that Germany, with her mighty army and 
her powerful alliances, was contemplating a bid 
for world-power, and that in the meanwhile she 
was striving to establish her ascendancy in the 
vexed, because unnationalised, region of fhe 
Balkans, and to create a navy that should bd^able 
to defy the sea-power which has broken all previous 
attempts of this kind. The Kaiser might make 
peace-speeches, for this inveterate foseur imder the 
limelight fancied himself almost as*much in the 
role of Angel of Peace as in the role of the irre¬ 
sistible War Lord, wearer of Shining Arrn^ii’^ 
and wielder of the. Destructive Sword. But the 
peace-speeches were words: the domineering, 
unscrupulous diplomacy, the unresting, aesiduous 
military preparations weite deeds. 

Accordingly in the third period, from 1900 on¬ 
wards, we see the threatened Powers tagraduaJly 
taking alarm. The great nation-states, hitherto 
ijiyituallv distrustful, are at pains to remove their 
differences: Britain and France, after a long" and 
needless alienation, became good friends again in 
the Entente of 1904 ; Britain and Russia obliter¬ 
ate^ their far more deep-seated differences in 1907, 
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and the Tri 4 )le Entente, was henceforth raijged 
against the Trip e Alliance : not indeed as a formal 
allied group of J 'owers, for thene v as no agreement 
for warlike co ^^ration between Britain and either 
of the 6ther members of the Entente ;* they co¬ 
operated in tht constant and anxious diplomacy 
of the period because they felt themselves to be 
threatened; because they were being driven un¬ 
willingly to the conclusion that the fourth great 
challenge to tli^ liberties of Etirope was at hand. 
Ahd the episodes of the Morocco crises in 19CI5 and 
191lKhowed what serious grounds they had for 
these fears. Even more striking, Italy, the type 
of a free nation-state, began during these years, 
-as the true aims of German statecraft were pro¬ 
gressively ravSaled, to draw away from her un¬ 
natural association with the predatory Powers. 
Ig^did not, indeed, withdraw from the Triple 
Amance, but she acted more ^nd more independ¬ 
ently of it. She deserted her allies in the Morocco 
crisis of 1905. She assumed no shining armour in 
ihe Bosnian crisis of 19D8-9. Her attack on the 
Turkish province of Tripoli was an acute annoyance 
for the^jjfedatory Powers, because it endangered 
their control over the Turks. ’^Vriting in 1911, 
General Bernhardi wf\p constrained tr admit that 
the* Central Powers could not coimt upon tffiS 
assistance of Italy in the great uiidoi 'laking which 
he foresaw and described; and his anticipation 
was more than justified by the events. For the 
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Btal^ which, was the em^diftiant of tiie pure idea 
of Nationalism preached Mazzini there was only- 
one side possible itfthc life-and-death struggle for 
the national principle that was noil looming ahead. 

Meanwfiile (and more important for our immedi¬ 
ate purpose) the growing German asceiidaVicy, the 
systematic German development of the powei 
of Turkey, and the increasing agtrressivchess of 
Austria, produced a rising anxiety and disturbance 
among the little Balkan states, which saw the 
possibility of a fulfilment of their national ^ifa» 
tions being withdrawn from before tbeir ey^ It 
was Serbia, the next neighbour to Austria, and the 
obstacle in her way to Salonika and the Ailgean Sea, 
that felt the danger soonest, and was most deeply.^ 
affected by it. In 1903 took place tkc murder of 
the worthless king and queen of Serbia, an episode 
which damaged the Serbs irretrievably in the eygrf 
of Europe. Yet thif was not a mere vulgar murder 
like many which disfigure the annals of other 
countries. The murdered king, the lastcof the 
Obrenovitch line, had been a creature of Austria. 
His successor was the descendant of Kara Gleorge, 
the leader of the first Serbian national rising 
against the Turks; and this unsavoury episode 
meant that the nationalis.t (and anti-Austrian) 
parity had got the upper hand. 

In 1907 came the Young Turk revolution, which, 
to begin with, certainly aimed at reorganising the 
Turkish Empire so as to save it from external 
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control; an^ at tl^e moj^ent its success was un¬ 
deniably a grave blow to the German ascendancy 
at Constantinople. Bftt the Young Turk leaders 
were corrupt ^ iheir high-sounding constitutional 
programme was soon found to be only aweneer for 
the old ^tyranny; and in a short time German 
influence was completely re-established. 

In 1908 Austria, treating as ‘ a mere scrap of 
paper ’ the treaty of 1878, declared tl e Serbian 
provinces ol Bosnia and Herzegovina permanently 
^rniexed to her empire. By this high-Landed 
tvCt^'.'Tluropean War was nearly precipitated; but 
Russia was still suffering from the effects of the 
Japanese War, and Germany, with the gestuie of a 
chivalrous knight, protected the treaty-breaker by 
announcing^ l^at ‘ she stood beside her ally in 
shining armour.’, On little Serbia, V’ho saw the 
, last chance of "union with her brother Serbs of 
Bosnia thus snatched away, the annexation had an 
electrifying effect. It awakened the nationalist 
spirit^to a passionate intensity, and nationalist 
societies began to w'ork^both in Serbia itself and in 
the Serb provinces of Austria. This, of course, was 
regardfed as an intolerable menace by Austria, who 
not only complained to the Bowprs of the wicked¬ 
ness of the Serbs in desiring nation aJ reunion, just 
as, fifty years before, she had compla’ned of the 
Italians, but proposed to seize the onportunity for 
crushing Serbia once for all. The ‘ evidence ’ 
which was to justify this aggression on a small 
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Power was deliberately i^briceijbed in .the Austrian 

Emibassy at Belgrade, as was subsequently proved 
before Austrian law-courts in the celebrated Fried- 
jung trial. But for one reason | or another the 
villain bl6w planned in 1909 did not coine off: 
probably Germany forbade, wishing to a^vait the 
moment when she should be ready for a still 
greater stroke. Nor did another similar project 
of 1911; nor one of 1913, which was communi¬ 
cated to Italy, and vTeckcd on h'gr disapproval. 
But the whole series of episodes served to show 
that no scruples would be allowed to stand in, the 
way of the Austro-German schemes for obtaining 
supremacy in the Balkans, and that the little 
incomplete nation-states need hope for no mercy . 
if they fell into the hands of such raJiStprs. 

They learnt their lesson; and forgetting their 
mutual jealousies, formed in 1912 the Balka^ 
League, and resolved to attack and destroy ^e 
power of the Turk before it should be re-established 
under German influence. Their rapid vjiptories 
electrified Europe, and constituted a grave defeat 
for Austro-German policy. For if the Balkan 
League should be able practically to drive the Turk 
out of Europe, and should thereafter hold together, 
this victory of the national principle would destroy 
•emy chance of carrying out the great scheme, 
which depended upon keeping these states weak, 
and disunited by their mutual jealousies. 

Accordingly German and Austrian policy devoted 
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its^ to driving a wedge ^Jetween the allies ; ^.nd 
they had a great advantage in the position and 
ambitions-of the ruler of the Bulgarians, a German 
princeling and ^x-Austrian officep, who had no 
, share of'Bulgarian national sentiment, bul dreamed 
of carving out for himself a dominating position in 
the Balkans by the same methods which Prussia 
had employed in Germany. It was easy to stir 
up the long-standing feud between the Serbs and 
the Bulgars. 4tt the Conference of London, where 
tlie terms of peace were settled, Austria and 
GerrtJiny refused to allow Serbia to obtain the 
access to the Adriatic coast by way of Albania 
which the Ijeague had agreed upon as part of her 
.share of the war’s results, and threatened war if 
this was pergisflbd in. Serbia naturally demanded 
compensation; naturally demanded also an outlet 
5er her trade which should be independent of 
Ausfrian control. She was given the i'egion of 
Macedonia through which passed the railway to 
Salonil^. But this te’rritory, being mainly in¬ 
habited by Bulgars, was to have been part of 
Bulgaria’s share. Austria and Germany, who had 
no desirS to see the hostile Serbs in control of the 
route to ^lonika, but whose attit’ ie had made this 
arrangement necessary, next proceed' d to express 
profeund sympathy with Bulgaria, whom they' 
found no difficulty in convincing tl xt she alone 
was responsible for the victory over the Txirks. 
They encouraged her to take the territory which 
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she^ claimed by force of'^rms j and thus followed 
the miserable Second Balkan War of 1913. 

It was doubtless- a disappointment to the Ger¬ 
man and Austrian intriguers wIjJjh Bulgaria was 
completefy defeated; but the main object had, 
been gained. The Balkan League was broken up. 
Its members were again in the desirable state of 
mutual hostility and distrust; and, divided, they 
could form no serious obstacle when the time came 
fqr the grfeat attempt: they mighf even, by suffi¬ 
ciently skilful and unscrupulous diplomacy,'be 
made useful. Germany and Austria disk not 
themselves intervene in this crisis. Austria, 
indeed, contemplated an attack on Serbia, but was 
held back by her ally. 

She was held back because the Day had not yet 
arrived. The military prepanations upon which 
Geifmany had been strenuously engaged ever sinq^ 
1911, passing a new army act in each year, ^ere 
not completed; the Kiel Canal, which was being 
widened for the passage of Dreadnought^ would 
not be ready till June, 1914. For Austria the 
Balkans were the main interest; for Germ'any only 
a stepping-stone ; only the occasion for ^e greater 
stroke, and she was therefore eager to maintain 
peace, provided it was a sufficiently troubled peace, 
Uhtil aU was ready. 

In June 1914 all things were ready; but the 
Balkans were quiet. It was important, from the 
German point of view, that a Balkan question 
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should be used as the occasion for the great bjow 
for world-power ; for ou any other issue it was not 
certain that Germany would be»able to count upon 
the whole-heattfiu co-operation oi^ Austria, She 
• also ho^ed^ that since Britain had Repeatedly 
declared'^especially in 1909) that she would not go 
to war on a Balkan question, British neutrality 
might be secured if a Balkan pretext were employed. 

In Jime 1914 the Kiel Canal was ready, the big 
guns were ready, the stores \)f munitions were 
ready,^the Zeppelins were in their sheds, and all 
preparations were made for calling out vast num¬ 
bers of troops on the pretext that manceuvros on 
an unprecedented scale were to be held in Messe, 
.conveniently near the French border. At this 
extraordina«il;f apposite moment the heir to the 
Austrian crown visited Sarajevo, the capital of the 
Miscontented Serb province of Bosnia. This Arch¬ 
duke had married a Slav wife^and was reputed to 
be a sympathiser with the Slav subjects of Austria 
and Hungary : he had even advocated the cutting 
away of the southern Slav provinces from both 
Austria and Hungary, and the erection of a third 
member^of the Dual Monarchy, which should give 
Home Rule to both ‘our barbar'ans’ and ‘your 
barbarians.’ For this reason he was > ery sincerely 
detested by the Magyars and by the dominant 
politicians in Austria. They regart ?d him as a 
grave obstacle to their repressive policy, and 
dreaded his succession to the aged Emperor. 
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Xhe Archduke came go the unrestful town of 
Sarajevo at so exactly tlj^e right moment that it 
almost appears as If he had resolved to-offer him¬ 
self as a 8acrifi(je to the ambitionsfof his country— 
or as if somebody else had resolved on^the’sacrifice« 
for him. By a strange oversight, the adthorities 
had neglected to provide any guards in this un¬ 
restful and disloyal town: the Archduke twice 
bitterly commented on the omission. And, as 
nvght have been expected, he was murdered. His 
murder was extraordinarily convenient to the 
governing cliques in Austria and Hungary, but 
it was an unmitigated disaster to Serbia. The 
murderers were Serbs, but Austrian subjects, and 
the Serbian Government had warned the Austrian. 
Government against one of them. ..The actual 
murderer was arrested and tried; he was found 
guilty and sentenced—^to a term of imprisonment. 
His horrible deed was a godsend to the Central 
Powers. It gave Austria an excuse for crushing 
Serbia, and Germany a lever for forcing.on the 
European War. Germars and Austrians alike 
agreed in laying all the responsibility on Serbia; 
and though Serbia made the most abject sub¬ 
mission, the occasion was not to be neglected. The 
Great War began. , 

Can there be any doubt that the war was* im¬ 
mediately occasioned by the determination of the 
Central Powers to prevent the triumph of the 
national principle in the one region of Europe 
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where its trmmph wdS most needed ? Can tljere 
be any doubt tJsat the lyar could i.ever have taken 
place if the national cause hdd been completely 
successful in 'his region ? If the,Serbian people 
had been ujiited, or even if they had‘possessed 
only that additional strength which they would 
have drawn from the inclusion of the Serbs of 
Bosnia*and Herzegovina; if the settlement after 
the Balkan War hex! been permitted to follow the 
lines agreed upon by the Balkali states themselves, 
MiS %e bitter hostility between them brought 
aboi/o by the breach of these terms had been 
avoided; if the Balkan League had remained 
effective; if Turkey had been reduced to impo¬ 
tence so that she was no longer a useful ally : is it 
not highly •improbable that the great challenge 
would have been delivered ? This much at least 
^s all but certain : that if Germany had been 
imable to play upon the Bjilkan ambitions of 
her ally, the ramshackle Austrian Empire would 
never have risked the perils of the great adventure ; 
and without any ally at all, even Germany, with 
all her might, would scarcely have dared to make 
her bidjfor world-dominion. 

The Great War is the last, and ^.he greatest, and 
the most delinite au4 decisive, challenge to and 
defltince of the national cause in Europe. It is an 
attack upon the liberties of the mos' ancient and 
firmly established of the nation-states; it is, in 
essence, a repudiation of the idea that the strength 
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and progress of Europdkn‘civilisation is largely 
derived from that variety of culture, which the 
national system mS.intains, and a^i insolent asser¬ 
tion of the right of one single Kultw to impose its 
methods and its hideous moral standards upon all. • 
But this challenge has only been possible* because 
the national principle has not yet been fully estab¬ 
lished ; and its full establishment naist therefore 
be an indispensable condition of lasting peace. 

"While Germany" and lier alMes, Austria and 
Turkey, stand now, and long have stood, ^s ^he 
supreme opponents of the national cause, therfe are 
ranged against them Britain and France, the two 
most ancient of the European nation-states, and 
the steadiest friends of the national principle; •' 
Italy, the most perfect example of the true national 
spirit, untarnished by the vulgarity of racialism, 
which the nationalist movements of the ninetegnth 
century have produced; Russia, which though in 
some grave instances she has been the enemy of 
the national cause, has yet been its most steadfast 
friend in the unhappy ffegion of the Balkans; 
Japan, the only purely national state, in the 
non-European world; Belgium and Serh’a, little 
nations that have by their own heroism vindicated 
their title to nationhood.. And this group of 
nation-states has formally declared that it’ is 
fighting for the national principle. 

If it be true—and who will deny it ?—that the 
trend towards the adoption of the nation as the 

I ' « 
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only'healthy, basis-ffir llie state wherever the 
potentiality of nationhood exists, has been one of 
the dominant features of mocJem history, then, 
indeed, in this/espect we may say^hat the Great 
War is the culmination of modern history; and 
no war that has ever been fought on this planet 
has had its fundamental issues more clearly and 
unmistilkably revealed. 
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INTERNATlONALiiSM 

I 

THE COSIffOPOLITAN IDEAL OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND ITS BREAKDOWN 

Variety in unity has been the note of European 
civilisation, and the secret of its vitality : variety 
of national types upon an underlying unity of 
moral and political ideas. We have seen that 
over-emphasis upon the aspecst of 'unhy had pro¬ 
duced the decadence and ultimate downfall of the 
Ro;nan Empire. Yet during the Middle Ages, 
despite the chaos of feudal principalities, the sense 
of the unity of Christendom was still very strong, 
and was still, in the judgment of the best nien, the 
most noble and inspiring of all political conceptions. 
This unity had its formal expression in the most 
august institutions of the West. On the secular 
side it was represented by the Holy Roman'Empire, 
which was in fact never more than an aspiration 
and an ideal, but which was capable of arousing 
a sincere devotion in noble minds like Dante’s. 
Even if the Holy Roman Empire was never able 
to do anything towards estabhshing the Reign of 
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Law among warring s’tatfe, its mere existence was 
a perpetual reminder apd challenge. 

But as -the b|isis of the unity of Christendom 
was moral, religious, and intcllccfrlal rather than 
political, it,\7as the Church which gave to it its 
supreme*«expression. So long as the unity of the 
Church continued, aU Europe had a common body 
of belJfefs expressed in a common language; in 
every shrine from Bergen to Palermo and from 
Konigsberg to» Cadiz the sanfe holy offices were 
pefformed in the same tongue ; the priest or the 
monk found himself equally at home wherever he 
might go ; the scholar could wander freely from 
Bologna to Paris, from Salamanca to Oxford, 
. without being sensible of any material change of 
atmosphere^ And it seemed perfectly natural that 
^the Prenchraan Gerbert should become Archbishop 
of Ravenna, that the Itahan Lanfranc should be 
Arciibishop of Canterbury and act as the chief 
adviser of an English king, that the Englishman 
Hardiag should govern the French abbey of Citeaux, 
or that the German Norbert should establish the 
headquarters of his new order of Canons in France. 

Even^n the political side the Church was able to 
give strength and reality to the u.’+y of Christen¬ 
dom. It could send forth armies drawn from all 
thedands of the West to combat the Infidel in the 
long series of Crusades. And, aboVv all, it pro¬ 
vided Europe with a supreme and universally 
accepted arbiter upon all ultimate moral issues, a 
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supreme exponent of th^ common moral concep¬ 
tions of the West. Hereip lay the political value 
of the Papal sovereignty. A great Pope like 
Innocent m. was able in some degree to impose the 
Rule of Right upon the most powerful princes ; he 
could release subjects from their allegiance to 
wicked or contumacious rulers; he could by an 
interdict outlaw whole peoples from the respublica 
Christiana, the commonwealth of civiUsation ; he 
could be appealed to on vexed questions as a final 
court of arbitration; he could in some degree 
maintain the usages of civilised war. So long as 
the seamless garment of the Universal Church 
remained unrent, and the Pope was accepted as 
the mouthpiece of the common conscience of the . 
western world, the unity of EujopSan-civilisation 
had a visible and powerful embodiment, and the 
relations of states towards one another were in^ 
theory always, and, in practice often, determined 
by higher considerations than those which influ¬ 
ence the beasts of the jungle. The value attached 
to this function of the Papacy is shown by the fact 
that even after the Papacy had been discredited 
by the Babylonish captivity, by the great schism, 
and by the acrimonious debates of the fifteenth 
century Councils, its arbitral authority was still 
accepted. Alexander vi., the worst man who ever 
sat upon the Papal throne, could make an award 
dividing the non-European world between Spain 
and Portugal; and this award was on the whole 
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loyallj accepted by the reSt of Europe for a geneta^ 
tion, and npver openly pcfied until the Ecforma- 
tion had destroyed for half of Europe the Papal 
authority. 

« But during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there had* in fact been a progressive weakening of 
the sense of the unity of Christendom and of respect 
for its visible embodiments, and with the coming of 
the modern age ft seemed suddenly to have broken 
down altogether This, indeed^ is one of the .chief 
marks of the third age of western civilisation. In 
the first age the whole civilised world was firmly 
organised in a single all-powerful state. In the 
second age the sentiment of unity was still strong, 
-and men longed for the restoration of the old single 
rule ; but they had to be content with an incom- 
r^lete expression of it, a merely moral influence, not 
backed by sufficient force to be able to dictate* its 
will. In the third age all effective political ex¬ 
pression of the unity of qivihsation seems at first to 
disappear altogether, and even the desire for it 

seems to die out: the semtiment of national free- 

« 

dom conges to appeat, to the mass of men, a much 
nobler ajjd more holy thing than the sentiment of 
the brotherhood of all civilised p; onles. 

^ Three factors in especial contribcicd to bring 
l^botft the downfall of the old cosmopohtan idea 
‘ during the modem age. The first of hese was the 
political theory of the Renascence, which got its 
most complete expression from MachiaveUi. ^e 
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meat outstanding aspect of the Renascence age is 
the extraordinary relaxation of moral, obligations 
by which it was marked, and this in its turn was 
due to the cktraordinary emphasis which the 
Humanists laid upon the value of personality, and • 
the idolatry which they felt for Power, for the 
power of the artist imposing his own conceptions 
upon stubborn materials, and the power* of the 
statesman enforcing his will upon his still more 
stubborn fellow-inen. Self-expression was the 
ideal of the best men in the new age, as self-repres¬ 
sion had been the ideal of the best men in the 
mediseval period. liberty rather than Law be¬ 
came the object of idolatry; but this worshipped 
Liberty was a lawless liberty, reckless of the claims • 
of other men, regardless of moral festJi'aints ; and 
the ideal of the Renascence, which on its pohtical^ 
side is developed in Machiavelli’s Prince, is not 
unhke the ideal of Nietzsche, the dream of a sort 
of superman, bound by no restraints of an outworn 
morality in the expression of his own personality, 
and using the common herd of men merely as the 
material for this self-expressicfti. Throughout the 
modem age this doctrine of Power has had its 
attraction for men and for peoples. The doctrine 
of Machiavelli is the hneal ancestor of the doctrine 
of Treitschke, with this single difference, that for 
Treitschke it is the state, and not the individual 
prince or superman, that is the vrielder of Power, 
exempt from the restraints of the morality of the 
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hfird> But the doctrine %li Power has never ha^ a 
more forcible expression than it got from MacMa- 
velli, or a more general acceptance in practice 
than it received from the Renascfjnce age. And 
such a doctrine was by its very nature hostile to 
the idea, of an organised unity of the civilised 
world based upon common moral ideas. 

The second factor destructive of the conception 
of the unity of the resjmblica Christiana, was the . 
Reformation, which for half cf Europe uprooted 
the authority of the Papacy, and therefore rbbbed 
Europe as a whole of the last surviving pohtical 
expression of its unity. But having destroyed the 
long-accepted source of authority as to the mean¬ 
ing and nature of the moral obligations incumbent 
upon all Christians, the Reformers had to find a 
new arbiter. It was not enough to define the 
'Bible, or the early Councils up to an arbitrarily 
fixed date, as the sole rule of life ; there must be 
an interpreter of these authorities, for only the 
most extravagant of Protestants ever ventured to 
assert in an extreme fprm the right of private 
judgment as vested iii the individual. Who now 
shall be rhe arbiter of the moral law that is common 
to aU men ? Luther’s answer was, in effect, ‘ each 
Prince withiii his own territory ’; and this decision 
wa%in fact the ultimate decision ariiv cd at at the 
end of the losig wars of religion in Gte^’raany: cujv.s 
regio ejus religio. Thus the German or Lutheran 
answer to this profound problem seemed to a,mount 
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to^the destruction of ttt# moral unity of Christen¬ 
dom. The English answer was not far different; 
at first the king, then the nation acting'through its 
representative!, undertook the control of the con¬ 
sciences of all citizens; while in the lands wliich 
adopted the Calvinist form of Protestantism a 
more democratically constituted body, but still a 
body having authority solely within a single state, 
exercised control over doctruie and discipline. 
Now, of course, all this did not mca,p that the com¬ 
munity of ideas characteristic of western civilisa¬ 
tion had been destroyed ; it was too deepl}^ rooted 
for this to be possible. But it did mean that it 
I was in some degree weakened ; that it had largely 
Uost the religious sanction which had hitherto up-, 
; held it; that there was no longer* any, authorised 
exponent of it, or any authority which could ex¬ 
press the condemnation of the conscience of 
civilisation against the prince or the people who 
defied its dictates. Each prince, e<Tch state, be¬ 
came the sole arbiter of the righteousnesg of its 
own actions. And in thig sense Luther’s teaching 
may be said to have helped to estabhsh the doc¬ 
trine that the state is the ultimate source of moral 
sanctions. This, indeed, was almost the iifevitable 
tendency of political thought in an age whose in¬ 
stinct was to magnify the state as the only safe¬ 
guard against prevailing anarchy: the doctrine 
of Luther was echoed by Bodin. The most 
modem exponent of this doctrine is Treitschke: 
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ahd^Treitschke recognisf* that his thought owes 
almost as much to Luther as it does to 
Maohiavelli. 

But the most important of all t^e factors which 
at the beginning of the modern age were appar¬ 
ently undermining the unity of civilisation was the ^ 
growing strength of the sentiment of nationality, 
and the steady increase in the number of the 
organised nation-states. The self-sufficiency of the 
nation-states, and their willingness to rapudiate the 
,long-admitted right of the conscience of -united 
Christendom to impose limits upon their actions 
and their methods, were, of course, intensified by 
the influence of the two other factors, by the 
political theories of the Renascence, and by the 
assertion^of spiritual autonomy made possible by 
the Reformation. Yet already, during the mediae¬ 
val period, the Papacy had found in the national 
spiiit of England and France the chief obstacle to 
the effective realisation of its moral sovereignty 
over^ Europe. In proportion as the sentiment of 
nationality grew in strength, the sentiment of the 
unity of civiUsation seemed to decay. The satis-: 
faction of national aspirations, first after freedom 
and unity, then after do’nination, came to be 
during tho modern age the most powerful of 
political motives; in comparison with which the 
dream of tho world-state, or of the brotherhood 
of all civihsed states, seemed to be mere sentimen¬ 
talism. It was chiefly in the unnationalised areas. 
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and especially in Gerniiny, that cosmopolite 
ideas still obtained general acceptance, but this 
was due to the hopeless p(?litical disintegration of 
the countrj'. '^he enthusiasm of German scholars 
and men of letters during tlie seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries for the visionary ideals of 
Cosmopolitanism was only a part of that ‘ kingdom 
of the air,’ with which, as Heine said, Gi rmany 
had to console herself while France enjoyed the 
kingdom of the land, and England the kingdom of 
the* seas. 

For these reasons the first three centuries of the 
modern age were filled with almost unceasing wars 
between the members of ihe European comity; 
from the time of Charles viii.’,s invasion of Italy 
in 1494, which may be taken as the* beginning of 
the rivahy of nation-states, to,the civerthrow of 
Napoleon in 1816, the intervals during which aU 
Europe was at peace were few, and very btief. 
Almost ceaseless war’seemed in the modem age to 
have become the normal coildition of Europe, and 
the wars of this age have been vastly wider in their 
range than the petty feudal strife of the middle age. 
It was no wonder that thinking men regarded this 
state of things as representing the bankrupcoy of 
western civilisation, and that pliilosophers and 
poets longed for the destruction of national 
divisions, and for the re-establishment of a Cos- 
mopolis, a world-state which should embody and 
strengthen the indestructible unity of the res'pub- 
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lida Vhristiatia. Eut’thdi'days of the world-st^te 
were gone for ever. The last attempt to re-' 
establish it', made by the Empftror Charles v., was 
broken by the^ strength of nationaiity in France, 
and by the disintegrating force of the Reformation 
in Germviy. If Europe was to find any political 
method of expressing the essential unity of its 
civihsation, it must be in some new form that 
would respect the freedom and independence of 
the nation-stf^fes. Internationalism must take, 
the place of Cosmopolitanism. But International¬ 
ism could not exist mitil Nationalism had estab¬ 
lished itself. Europe, which did not until the 
nineteenlh ccjitury become fully conscious of the 
meaning and strength of the national idea, was 
naturally ^ow’to adapt itself to this conception, 
and still" lit. nkered,after the dream of the world- 
state. 

Nevertheless, throughout the modern period, 
despite the unceasing wars, tLere is a continuous 
effort ^owards some new method of embodying in 
laws and institutions th^ unity of Europe. And, 
upon the whole, it.i^ possible to perceive some 
progress in the nature of these ideas, if not in the 
success’of their realisation. As time passes, the 
dreams of the Cosmopolitans become J'lss visionary, 
beeguse they recognise more fully the claims of the 
nation-states; until, in the nir!ete'’nth century, 
the international idea begins at last to assume 
practical form, and to achieve real and solid sue- 
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cesses. In dealing with *1116 fortunes the 
national idea we saw that most of the nation¬ 
states actually Aaped themselves 'under the 
pressure of immediate necessity * long before the 
theory of nationhood obtained any clear expres-. 
sion; and that it was not until the nineteenth 
century that the idea took the form of a clearly 
reahsed and conquering doctrine. Much the same 
has been the fortune of the international idea; 
and we shall therefore find it convenient to break 
the Story of its development into these two-sec¬ 
tions : a long period of preparation and half¬ 
unconscious experiment down to 1815, a shorter 
period of bolder attempts and of bigger achieve¬ 
ments during the hundred years following 1815. 


II 

THE DEVELOPMENT* OF THE INTERNATIONAL IDEA 
TO 1815 

i 

The movement towards,Internationahsm has had 
for its chief aim the establishment of thd Reign of 
Law in the relationship between states. The most 
obvious aspect of the Reign of Law in the Mation- 
ship between the citizens of a state is the avoidance 
of overt strife between them, and the substitution 
of the reasoned decision of justice for the arbitra¬ 
ment of force; and therefore the movement 
towards Internationalism is ultimately a movement 
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fdr the organisation cff ptfmanent peace. But ^e 
establishment of the Reign of Law even between 
individuals in a state lias only been attained by 
slow stages. Tn primitive societiefir the blood feud 
still survives, and aU that the state attempts is to 
regulate, the conditions under which it may be 
legitimately carried on. Even these conditions are 
only imposed by custom, and ultimately rest for 
their validity i^on public opinion; and it is only 
by the growt|/ of opinion recognising 'the waste- 
,fukiess and stupidity of such conflict that the state 
is enabled gradually to increase its restrictions, 
until ultimately it is able to do away with private 
war altogether. First the state offers arbitration 
between its opposing citizens, and draws up a tariff 
of compgTj^ations for injuries (like the wergilds of 
our ancestors) whjch it invites the opposing parties 
to accept. Then it insists upon their accepting 
thi^ort of decision, but it stUl, until a surprisingly 
late date, allows debated points to be decided by 
trial by battle as a legal process. In some respects 
—^in matters affecting the ‘ honour ’ or ‘ vital 
interest*’ of the parties concerned—the appeal to 
force By individuals was permitted by public 
opinion and winked at by the sts te even in England 
until very recent times. The ijovernor-General 
of, British India fought a duel with the leading 
member of his Comicil in 1780 ; two members ol 
a Britisb Cabinet, Caiming and Castlereagh, decided 
their differences by an appeal to arms in 1809; 
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lat^r still Sir Robert®(Pek challe/iged Daniel 
O’Connell to a duel. Even to-day German 
students and French politicians habitually resort 
to pistols or s vords, and public opinion supports 
them in doing so. When the most highly civilised 
states have found it to be so slow and toilsome a 
business to establish the Reign of Law among 
their citizens, it is by no means surprising that the 
progress of the movement towards ,f.n mternational 
Reign of Law has been still more slpw. 

There were three main ways in which the desire 
of men for the prevention of war and the organisa¬ 
tion of an international comity expressed itself 
during the first three centuries of the modem age. 

In the first place there was a succession of 
schemes for the establishment (.f g common 
authority for all Europe which ^without encroach¬ 
ing upon the internal affairs of individual states) 
should be able to compel them to live peaceably 
together. It was natural that this aim should 
first engage the attention’ of reformers, partly 
because the ideal of the Hply Roman Empire was 
still a living memory, partly .because the analogy 
of the state suggested that there was little hope 
of the acceptance of the Reign of Law untii‘there 
should exist some body capable of enforcing it. 

I But all these schemes were doomed to fail, because 
Ithey necessarily started with the assumption that 
the state-units of Europe could be, and ought 
(to be, regarded as permanent and unalterable; 
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wlierSas, under the impulse not only of princely 
ambitions, but still mor.3 of tlm healthy aspirations 
of divided, or subjugated nations, tjie units of the 
European comity have undergone a continual 
process of change throughout the modern age, and 
only thc«e of them which were firmly based upon 
national lines of division were free from these 
vicissitudes. Until the lines of division between 
states should rt.-'t upon a clearly defined principle 
capable of arcusing the loyalty of tiieir subjects, 
the" assumption that these lines of division cg^dd 
be regarded as permanent was an illegitimate 
assumption, and all proposals based upon it were 
doomed beforehand to failure. 

Nevertheless it is worth while to glance at some 
of these-v-borfive schemes, if only vto show how 
continuous and how pathetically earliest has been 
the desire of Europe for the organisation of peace. 

The earliest of these schemes which deserves 
mention was that of ^he great French statesman 
the liuc de Sully, first minister of France under 
King Henry iv,, at tlie beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. When Sully wrote, Europe had 
been engaged in practically continuous war for more 
than % century, on a scale ne • er known in the 
Middle Ages. The hideous wastefiuness and the 
apparent futility of these stniggles weighed upon 
the mind of Sully, and perhaps also of his master. 
After Henry iv.’s death and his own retirement. 
Sully set forth in his Memoirs an elaborate scheme 
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fowthe reconstruction of*fturope, whicA he sai6 the 
late king had entertained, a^id would have put into 
operation if he had lived long enough. There is no 
ground for supjlosing that Henry tv., an eminently 
practical and humorous-minded may, had ever 
entertained so vast and chimerical a project as 
Sully attributed to him. But it is at the least very 
significant that Sully himself, a grave politician 
of great ability and long experiei^e, should have 
thojight siich a scheme at once desirable and 
possible. • < 

The first condition of this Grand Design was the 
overthrow of the House of Habsburg, which had 
apipeated, in the previous '“enlury, to be on the 
point oi making itself mastci of Europe, and which 
bad not, when Sully wrote, abaij(lcflied«4feat am¬ 
bition. No permanent peace would be possible 
for Europe, Sully felt, until it was freed from the 
danger of being domjnated by the will of a single 
Power. Sully breaks away frankly from the old 
idea of a single world-state. The autonomy of 
the individual states, and tbeir authority over their 
citizens, must be preserved. At the same time the 
unity of the respitblica Christiana must be somehow 
secured, and permanent peace must be maintained 
among the states which formed its members. But 
since the old ideal of a single world-state under the 
joint rule of the Emperor and the Pope was now 
manifestly dead, this could only be achieved, under 
the conditions of modern Europe, by co-operation 
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ambn^ the a;ttonomoiis *^ates. Sully therefow 
proposed that Europe s|;iould be divided into six 
groups of cpntiguous states, eaih group having a 
council to regujate the relations of'^its members, 
while a general assembly representing the whole of 
Europe should meet annually in each of the prim 
cipal cities of Europe in turn, hear appeals from 
the lessor councils, and generally be responsible 
for the avoida'ii''e of war. From this common 
organisation of-the civilised world two fegions pf 
Europe were to be excluded—Kussia, which SuHv 
regarded as a backward and barbarous country's 
indeed it still was, and the Ottoman Empire, which 
he regarded as the enemy of civilisation. The only 
war henceforth to be permitted was to be a war 
undertakfc^.by Europe as a whole for the purpose 
of destroying the Idarkish power, and freeing the 
Christian peoples who suffered under the Turkish 
yoke. ’ 

This grandiose scheme was of course wholly im¬ 
practicable in the seventeenth century, or at any 
other time. But it deserves m.ore respectful con- 
sideratioif than it has .generally received. It was 
the first serious attempt to reconcile the two 
conflictfng demands of Europe: the demand for 
national independence, and the demand for a 
common organisation to maintain peace between 
all civihsed peoples. Sully did not expressly 
recognise the national principle : it was not to be 
expected that he should, since, as we have seen. 
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tiere was no conscious ^ixpression of .that principle 
before the nineteenth century. But he shows a 
dim sense of its imjsortance, for his six subordinate 
groups of states do in a vague way represent broad 
lines of national affinity : the multitudinous states 
of Germany formed one of them, Italy* another, 
the Scandinavian states a third. He deserves the 
credit of having seen that the old cosmcfpolitan 
idea, the idea of a world-state, r^/resented by the 
Rpman Empire, must be abandoned in face of the 
strength of the passion for independence in the 
new nation-states; but that, at the same time, 
some new mode of organisation, of an inter¬ 
national rather than a cosmopolitan kind, was 
necessary to satisfy the aspirations of enhghtened 
men. 

Wliile Sully wrote, the Thirt}’ Years’ War, which 
was the most desolating and the most wide-ranging 
that Europe had yet experienced, was about to 
begin ; and from that time onwards there was no 
decade during the next hundred years during which 
all the states of Europe v^ere at peace. The next 
century opened in the midst ..of the long struggle 
against the vast ambition of Louis xiv. But when 
the struggle had once more proved on the oiie hand 
that the spirit of national independence would not 
submit to the dominion of any single Power,«and 
on the other hand that Europe was doomed to 
suffer fruitless waste and suffering through the 
absence of any means of enforcing the general will 
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f<Jr peace, there agW* appeared an ambitions 
scheme for the effective organisation of the respuh- 
lica Christiana. This time the scheme was not 
limited to the posthumous memoirs of a retired 
statesman divested of all responsibility, and was 
not described as something that might have 
happened in happier circumstances. It was put 
forward'by an actual diplomatist, a negotiator at 
the Congress vchich readjusted the map of Europe 
at the end of the Spanish Succession War ; and it 
jvas seriously advocated by its author as h pro¬ 
gramme for immediate action. The Ablrt?* de 
St. Pierre was a highly intelligent man, a member 
of the French Academy and an Imhitue of the Paris 
salons, who got into trouble with his government 
because^ |?p expounded too clearly the dangers of 
the centralised despotism which was ultimately 
to bring about the French Revolution. He acted 
as sijcretary to the plenipotentiary of France at 
the Congress of Utrecht in iflS, and immediately 
after ^the Congress he’ published a book entitled 
Projet de traile pour rendre la paix perpetuelk, which 
attracted a great d^aj of attention at the time and 
exercisdd a continuous influence during the follow¬ 
ing ceaitury. Leibniz di8cussv.d P in all seriousness, 
considering the scheme to be in ’ts main outlines 
at,once practicable and desirable ; Voltaire and 
Rousseau both wrote essays on it; and it un¬ 
doubtedly nad a powerful effect upon the proposals 
of the European statesmen for the settlement of 
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Europe a hundred yearsdttter, after the Napoleonic 
wars. ,, 

St. Pierre’s mainf argument is that in its moral 
basis the whol^ of Europe forms essentially a single 
society, and that the progress which has resulted , 
in the establishment of the Reign of LaW: and the 
banishment of private wars, in individual states, is 
incomplete imtil it has been extended to inter-state 
relations. There is, he urges, a public law of 
Europe, but it is variable, insecui^, and unpro¬ 
gressive just because it has not been made ip 
eofn.v.rt. The only ultimate safeguard for the 
common civilisation of Europe is that aU con¬ 
stituent states should be placed in such a condition 
of mutual dependence that no one of them shall 
be in a position to resist the rests an4,l'l'erefore 
that no one of them shall be tempted to think that 
it can derive advantage from overriding or dis¬ 
regarding the common conscience. All this might 
have been written to-day: it is the essence of a 
hundred pamphlets which have appeared, since 
the beginning of the Great War. But stiU more 
striking is St. Pierre’s detailed scheme for giving 
effect to his ideas, for this is substantially identical 
with the proposals which are being on aUohands 
recommended to us as a sure panacea for the ills 
of Europe. „ 

St. Pierre proposed that all the sovereigns of 
Europe should enter into a perpetual and irre¬ 
vocable alliance of peace, which should be main- 
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ttcmed by a permanent •(»n^esB of ambassadcfs. 
This congress of tlje JEuropean Concert was to 
Settle all differences between spates by arbitration. 
It was to have* the power of putung to the ban 
of Europe any state which refused to accept its 
decisiona; and when this was done, all states were 
to be bound to take up arms against the offending 
memter.*' The whole system (and this is, of course, 
essential) wat 'to rest upon a mutual guarantee by 
all the contiTcfnig states of the territories which 
they actually possessed at the moment wh& the 
'•■lliance was made, and of the permanerffiS of 
existingHreaties. 

This League of Peace, supported by common 
action, replacing war by arbitration, and resting 
upon thf,,8an.Jtity of treaties, is, let us repeat, 
almost identical with the projects which the St. 
Pierres of to-day are urging upon our attention. 
The g*ovemments of the eighteenth cent’ory would 
have nothing to do with it. feut even if they had 
been filling to adopt It, it must have proved an 
absolute failure, and thi^ for two main reasons. In 
the first place, like e,vpry such scheme, it depended 
upon the possibility of maintaining existing treaties 
inviolate. We ..re too apt to assume that the 
sanctity of treaties ^is axiomatic—too fond of 
declaring that respect for the sanctity of treaties 
is the very foundation of international morality. 
There is a sense, of course, in which this is true; 
.since mutual confidence between states is impos- 
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sfibie unless they can tnisted tp fulfil# thdir 
formal pledges. But it is rlsq true that no treaty 
has any claim ^o be regarded as sacred except in so' 
far as it is a jUst settlement of the,question with 
which it deals. Very few treaties ar^ absolutely 
just even at the moment when they are made, and 
still fewer can hope to be permanently just, because 
changing conditions must in almost eVery case 
invalidate them in course of ixxaey** The beginning 
of wisdom In international relations is a recognition 
of the fact that almost all treaties need revioiop 
from'time to time, and any scheme of reconstruc¬ 
tion which does not provide for this is doomed to 
failure. If the treaty system of 1713 had been 
taken as final and unalterable, Germany would 
have been left chaotically subdh idecL.’’^to 360 
states, some of them under the control of foreign 
governments; Italy would have been left in dis¬ 
union ; Poland would have been left in possession 
of large territories inhabited by Russians; the Turk 
would have been left in control not only of the 
whole Balkan Peninsula, but of a great part of 
what is now the Austrian Empire. The united 
strength of the respublica Christiana would have 
been pledged to compel whole nations to 'remain 
under governments which they detested and re¬ 
pudiated. St. Pierre was, in fact, wholly b?ind 
to the strength of the national idea, and he caimot 
be blamed for his blindness, since it was shared by 
all the world. 
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‘Again, as the contractihg parties to the treaties 
of 1713 were not peoples butj(for the most part) 
‘despotic princeg whose treaty adjustments were 
neither more tor less than dynastic arrangements, 
the guaranhije of their rights and possessions would 
almost tVecessarily have involved a guarantee also 
of systems of government. St. Pierre was 
half-conraous of this. Knowing that very many 
modern wars li^^nominaJly arisen out of succession 
disputes, he felt it necessary* that the treaty of 
perftianent peace should guarantee the sovereignity 
and th^rder of succession as fixed in each stote at 
the time of the treaty. But this was equivalent to 
guaranteeing princes against their subjects, and 
must in the long-rim have made the unity of Europe 
hateful*:.o all* its peoples by making it appear 
responsible for th«? evils they desired to remove. 
St. Pjprre’s scheme, therefore, could not have been 
successful even if Europe had,been ready to try it, 
and would have formed an obstacle to progress if 
it had»been put into operation. Nevertheless his 
book, and the long diseussion which followed it, 
marked^a real step'forward. The need for some 
means of expressing the common civilisation of 
Euro^ was mote widely recognhed ; the problem 
of finding some kind of incernationel organisation 
had become a more practical problem, canvassed 
by the politicians (though not yet very seriously), 
and discussed on the basis of definite pro- 
^sals by the ablest political thinkers during a 
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period of very acute “and searching political 
thought. , " 

An almost Unbroken succession of wars foUowed 
this Utopian project, culminating in the desperate 
paroxysm of the French Revolutionary wars and 
the conquests of Napoleon. Almost at tKe begin¬ 
ning of this vast upheaval, in 1795, the gr§aioct of 
European philosophers put forth a new'plea for 
the organisation of Europe, and tbe prevention of 
war. It is not nedessary to discuss here Kant’s 
Zvin ewigen Frieden (Towards Lasting Ped:ce)', 
because it exercised little or no direct mfluence 
upon the course of events. But its publication is 
a proof of the preoccupation of the best minds of 
Europe with the greatest political problem which 
still remains unsolved. It is still more stg'Kificant 
to find that Napoleon himself Seems to have given 
Bomfe thought to this problem, l^as Cases, m his 
record of the exiled Emperor’s conversation at 
St. Helena, tells us that Napoleon asserted that 
the object of his wars was to sweep away the irra¬ 
tional political structure which cumbered the 
ground in eighteenth-century Europe* Xnd to 
substitute for it a rational division of states on 
national lines. When that was done, he Ifiid in¬ 
tended to combine all the na+ion-states into a great 
federation under the leadership of France, wilAi a 
central assembly to deal with general concerns and 
maintain peace. Though his great scheme had 
been ruined by his fall, he foretold that it would--^ 
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dm day be realised. * ‘ llie impulse has been giv^, 
and I do not t]iink|fch«it aft* my downfall and the 
* disappearance of my system, any ej^uUibrium will 
be possible iij Europe othef than the consohdation 
and confed'^ration of the great peoples. The first 
sovereign who adopts in good faith the cause of 
naiipnalities will fiiid himself at the head of all 
Eurdpe^and will be able to accomplish whatever 
he wishes.’ 

Napoleon 4 retrospects ai»d reflections at St. 
Helena, especially as recorded by Las Cases, are 
not to be trusted as historical statements flf’t^ct; 
their ^ject was to create a Napoleonic legend, and 
to justify the great conqueror in the eyes of pos¬ 
terity. There is no reason to suppose that any 
sueb-idea W£*S really entertained by Napoleon in 
the days of his •greatness; though, as we have 
already seen, he knew how to appeal to th^ spirit 
of nationahty in Poland and in Italy. But it is at 
least significant that the most powerful political 
brain of modern times should have felt that the 
best way to secure tjie favourable judgment of 
posterity was to identify his name with the twin 
causes* of Nationalism and Internationalism; and 
thaV he, first* among modem statesmen, should 
have seen that the^e two ideas rr^' in no way in¬ 
consistent with one another, but that an effective 
Internationalism can only be rend wed possible by 
a triumphant Nationalism. 

It may appear to the reader that there is little 
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p^bfit in tracing thiAre(>ord of abortiive Ut»piah 
schemes, and that tha only tnoj’al which can legiti¬ 
mately be drai^p from such a storyjs that all ^uch * 
' schemes are doomed m failure, ^ut that con¬ 
clusion is not legitimate. What we shpuld rather 
recognise is, first the persistence of the demand 
for some sort of supra-national organisation^ %nd 
secondly the steadily increasing practicality of 
these projects, the growing recognij^n which they 
show of the real nature of the problem. With 
Sully we escape from the old dream of the wor-ld- 
8tate,'''«.nd are introduced to the idea of an^inter- 
state organisation ; with St. Pierre we realise that 
the possibility of any such organisation must 
depend upon the possibihty of a reasonable and 
just settlement of Europe, tliat it ruust b««33me- 
thing in the nature of a standing.alliance, and that 
it mv-st be conceived in the interest of all the 
constituent states; with Napoleon we attain the 
idea that the principle of nationality affords the 
only basis for a just and permanent settlement of 
Europe. Here is real progress. The mind of 
Europe is gradually working out a great conception, 
and when Napoleon fell it was ready to attempt 
the first premature realisation of this conception. 

Meanwhile, along another jjne of development, 
still more marked progress had been made. The 
main principles of International Law had been not 
only worked out, but had been in practice accepted 
by all civilised states. We have seen that with the 
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brfeak<iown of the u'm^sal supremacy of 
Papacy Europe had^oai the job arbiter who had 
hith^o been able in some /e|ree jp enforce the 
Rule of Right^upon rival st^es and princes. Did 
that mean that there was no longer any restraint 
of law upon the relations of states, that all things 
were_ permissible to them ? Europe never for a 
moment Mmitted such a doctrine, for the civilised 
world has nc'^ "^r in fact tolerated the modern 
German view law derives its sole validity from 
the Power that enforces it. The horrors of six¬ 
teenth ^nd seventeenth century warfare, howsVSr, 
and the •faithlessness and brutality which often 
marked the relations of states during those cen¬ 
turies, and especially during the hideous Thirty 
YearsLWar, awakened men to the need of having 
some clear and accepted exposition of the restric¬ 
tions by which states should be bound in their 
mutual relations. Two or three partial attempts 
in this dhection were made in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, but the work of 
the Dutch scholar and jurist Grotius, De Jure Belli 
et Pam,*publi8hed ip .Paris in 1625 in the midst 
of the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, marked 
so inuaaense an» advance on anything that had 
been previously done, ^and attaineu so quickly an 
authoritative position, that it has been justly 
claimed that modem International Law sprang 
fuUy developed from the brain of Grotius. He had 
■ long succession of followers during the seven- 
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Jeenth and eighteenyh cantiiies, an4 it is rgmafk- 
able that ah, the ra jst respited writers on this 
new subject \jame fipm those little states ^hich 
were most conscious ot the need for tlie protection of 
a system of International Law; Puffendorf, Leibniz, 
and Wolff sprang from the httle divided principal¬ 
ities of Germany; Bynkershoek, like Grotius, 
from Holland; Vattel (whose Droit Oens, 
published in 1768, became the^4iiost generally 
popular exposition.^ of the subject) ^ from Switzer¬ 
land.' International Law is the gift of the little 
sfatb^r to Europe. That is one of the reasons why 
the German Treitschke declines to rec^/gnise its 
validity. 

Now it would appear at first sight that a body of 
doctrine in regard to internatiouahTelatio8.?ii7rhich 
was worked out by a succession of scholars who 
possessed no legislative authority can scarcely 
possess the character of ‘ law ’ at all. Yet the 
simple faet is that, Irom the time of Grotius down¬ 
wards, all civilised states have recognised the 
validity of this body of l^w, and have enforced it 
in their courts exactly as if it had been enacted 
by their own supreme legislative bodies. * A large 
part of the literature of the subject censists, 
indeed, of the judgments of great lawyers, like 
Lord Stowell in England, given in the course of 
the trial of cases w'herein the provisions of this 
book-made law were accepted as decisive. Nay, 
more; the congresses of the European Powersi 
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have time aud agaio assAmc^ its validity for alf 
the European peop^s.* In |648, when the close 
of tJ^p Thirty years’ War/roughl/ together the 
first congresses in which almost all the European 
states wera concerned, the diplomats of West¬ 
phalia 6poke of ‘ the principles of the law of 
nations ’ as of something that had an unquestioned 
reality, aljid hoped that their own determinations 
would form a part of ‘ the public law of Europe,’ 
with the tac^t assumption that Em’ope did^un- 
•queStionably possess a ‘ public law ’ distiucf from 
the ‘ mpiiicipal law ’ of its component state«f? tJhd 
similar leferences based upon the same assump¬ 
tions are to be found in several of the later general 
treaties. A single elementary illustration may 
selv^o show'how universal is the acceptance by 
all civilised states of the broad principles of Inter¬ 
national Law. It is universally assumed that the 
territorial sovereignty of every maritime state 
ends three or four miles from the high-water mark 
along, its shores, and that beyond this line the seas 
are equally open to al^ nations. This principle is 
univer^fly recognieed in the courts of all nations, 
as well as by their governments. But where did 
this firinciple Cbme from ? 'vVho imposed it upon 
the courts ? Solely fhe treatises c.i International 
Law. And it is worth noting th at this principle was 
developed at a comparatively late date, making 
its first definite appearance in the treatise of VatteL 
But whence did the authors of this remarkable 
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^stem derive their mctfihes ? They cannot have 
manufactured them^TOt of the,'r own heads, or they 
would not haw3 been ^ readily accepted. W^-oan, 
in fact, trace the doctrines of Grotius and his 
successors to three main sources, which they have 
codified, clarified, and reduced to a systeiri. 

The chief inspiration of Grotius himself waa the 
jus gentium or jus naturae which he 'borrowed 
directly from the Roman jurists. Jft the Institutes 
of Justinian, which> expounded t^'e final codifica¬ 
tion of the slowly growing body of Roman Lawj 
stdnctb this striking statement: ‘ All people's who 
are ruled by laws and customs are govern'® partly 
by their own particular laws, and partly by those 
laws which are common to all mankind. The law 
which a people enacts is called tht- Civil 4;:;,v"'uf 
that people, but that which natural reason appoints 
for all mankind is called the Law of Nations, 
because all mankind uses it.’ Now this ‘ Law of 
Nations’ which the Roman lawyers had worked 
out had been created in the first instance by the 
practical necessity of finding a common set of 
rules for the many different tribes whdnl Rome 
had conquered. But the idea had been enlarged 
by being merged with the philos6phical idea of 
the Law of Nature, or body of fundamental moral 
conceptions which Nature was supposed to pre¬ 
scribe ; the two really distinct ideas of the ‘ Law 
of Nations,’ or greatest common measure of 
various tribal customs, and the ‘ Law of Nature,’ 
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of mqfal rul§ of the uniTere^, were blended and 
confused, and in this form viere handed down to 
the J^iddle Ages^ which very readib/ accepted the 
conception. i)bviously the Law of Nations as 
conceived the Roman or mediaeval jurist was 
something quite different from what we mean by 
Ini^mational Law : it was a body of law that was 
obliga^rj* upon all individuals, not a body of law 
regulating the relations of sovereign states with 
pne another. ^ liut the universal acceptance of the 
•binding character of this Law of Nations, aild the 
cugge^on of internationality conveyed Jsy ^ts 
name, rHjide it easy for Grotins to apply it to the 
new purpose. Perhaps his most essential con¬ 
tribution to the foundation of the new science 
"wwsiA" assumption that the sovereign states of 
Europe, not being Jinder the authority of any legal 
tribunals, were in a ‘ state of nature ’ in relation 
to one another, and hence subject to the ‘ law of 
nature ’; and that therefore the developed body 
of the Roman Law of nature or of nations was 
applicable to them. 11^two men of different gentes 
or ‘ nations ’ appesyo^ before a Roman Praetor, he 
regarded them as being in a ‘ state of nature ’ 
because they were not subject to the same body of 
civil law, and he therefore applied the ‘Law of 
Nations ’ in determining the dispute oetvveen them. 
Now one of the p^nciples laid dowi' for the guid¬ 
ance of the Roman judge in such cases was that in 
ijhe ‘ state of nature ’ all men are equal; which 
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Wply meant that special rights or prijilegbs 
of class or cafite whilh migfit pe recognised by the 
civil law of aiiy stateyould not in their case ^ply? 
Grotius adopted this tioctrino, and, laid it down 
that as states are in the ‘ state of nature ’ in regard 
to one another, they must be treated as equals, 
and no special privileges must be recognised in 
International Law as belonging to any particular 
state merely because it is stroiiger than its 
neighbours, or because it has been in the habit of 
assuming certain rights (lot us say) beyond- the 
three’-Jidle hmit. The doctrine of the equ#ty of 
states became one of the central ideas/lif Inter¬ 
national Law. But much of the detail, and not 
merely the general principles, of Grotius’ treatise 
is simply transferred from the bod> of the 
law of nations, and adapted to»the needs of inter¬ 
state relations, which the Romans had never 
contemplated. And because this Roman system 
was known (at all events by name) to all the 
governing classes of Europe, and its I'alidity was 
universally accepted, it W8|fl easy for the new body 
of doctrine to get itself recognised. It was not a 
new set of laws, coined out of a pedant’s brain, 
that Europe was brought to accept; buit the 
adaptation to new circumstances of a body of 
principles long recognised. 

A second source of Internatibnal Law was the 
body of customs which had grown up during 
centuries. Some of these were in part the product 
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of %he feudal age and the’nsafjes of chivalry, sucH 
as the roles regarding Che t3i!atmen|i of heralds, 
imb^sadors, and pAsoners M war. • Others had 
arisen'from thfi needs of commerce ; the merchants 
of the ItaliaiP or the Hanseatic towns, and (more 
recently> the trading adventurers of England and 
HoUand, had acquired customary rights of pro- 
tectioit in tlie countries with which they traded, or 
had worked out for their own convenience rules 
governing their Mutual relations when they were 
at a-great distance from their home authorities. 
These ^sages were capable of codificatioaf’ and 
unification. So far as concerned maritime law, 
this was done first by the Dutchman Bynkershoek. 

Lastly, the innumerable treaties between various 
'St jttBc mplied or embodied many principles which 
were capable of being expressed in a legal form, 
and this was done by the philosopher Leibniz in 
his Codex juris gentium diplomaticus. 

Now all these sources of the new body of law 
were of recognised authority and validity; and 
for that reason it was posgible for Europe to acquire, 
as a result of the rjiiparkable work of these two 
centuries, a system of International Law which had 
been drawn up by no legislative body, but which 
was nevertheless recognised as "fhd by every 
go\*mment claimiim to be civilised, and actually 
enforced by the cyrts of every state The draw¬ 
back of this system was that it was not easily 
•.capable of expansion or modification or improve- 
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i^ent, just because it was not the result enact¬ 
ments. It vas al^oll open^to disputes and various 
interpretations whic» sometimes jthemselves^d to 
war. Thus the questions of the right of search at 
sea, the right of blockade, and the ^definition of • 
contraband were frequent subjects of controversy 
between Britain and other maritime powers, 
especially during the War of Americanr Independ¬ 
ence and the Napoleonic War. But the fact that 
stages diftered as 'to the interpr'etation of Inter¬ 
national Law, and that, in the absence of any final 
coufc' of appeal, these differences might .lead to 
war, does not mean that International I/ew had no 
vahdity. You do not dispute about the meaning 
of laws if you deny their existence or their binding 
force. •' 

A third way in which, during the modem period, 
the> unity of Europe obtained some expression was 
by means of congresses of the Powers for the 
settlement of questions at issue between them. 
These congresses have been pecuhar to the modem 
age. Nothing like them e^xisted in the Middle Ages, 
or in the ancient world. Xh^y were the» outcome 
of the far-reaching wars of the modem age in which 
time and again all the leading states were involved. 
They limited themselves ip effect to defining the 
results of these wars. But pn all the more, im¬ 
portant occasions, as in 164d', in 1713, and re¬ 
peatedly during the eighteenth century, they 
included representatives of so many states tl^t 
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tiey jnay ajpiost be deseribed as European diets 
or parliaments. Nor'* did tljey sifrictly confine 
‘themselves to ,the'mere territorial adjustment 
brought about by war. They dealt with many 
wider questions of general interest, as when in 1648 
the coifttitution of Germany was reconstructed, 
aiyi the principles upon which the religious per¬ 
suasions (A its people should be governed were laid 
down. They were naturally concerned not merely 
with the esfcal^lishment of peace, but with its 
•maintenance; and in the frequent, lengthy, ^d 
drear^deliberations of the congresses of tSS early 
eighteenth century wc can trace the germ of the 
future Concert of Europe. 

Thus it is not true to say that there was no 
pFSgftss in the development of a common organisa¬ 
tion for Europe, even in the period before the 
French Revolution. Governments had acquired 
the habit of holding frequer^ consultations over 
questions affecting common interests ; and if they 
had not yet succeeded in maintaining peace for 
even a single consecutive period of ten years 
during tiirce centuries, at least they were increas- 
desirous of doing so, and more than once 
expressed the pidus hope that theh Htest territorial 
adjustment might lead to permanrut peace by 
being accepted part of the public law of 
Europe. The wo1*k of Grotius and Lis successors 
had in a quite remarkable way endowed Europe 
with an accepted body of International Law; and 
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f its range was insufficifent, its validity w^s un¬ 
questioned, aild it w,au on tile whole tolerably well 
jbserved. These things, indeed, were not enoii^h/ 
[he consultations of congresses aft(Hr great wars 
were insufficient for the maintenance of peace, 
and some permanent organisation seemed to be 
necessary; the expansion of the body of Inter¬ 
national Law could not be satisfactory until its 
provisions could be amended or added to by some 
recognised authority: But this nedd 'also was felt; 
and, as we have seen, there was a succession of' 
schenaJi^-for the creation of a central European 
authority, all of which came to nothing,-*1ut each 
of which marked an advance upon its predecessor 
in its realisation of the essential elements of the 
problem. Europe was ready to' welcomr''T?K^ 
serious attempt at confederation with which the 
nineteenth century opened. 

m 

THE ATTEMPT TO FEDERATE EUROPE, 1815-1825 

The first responsible statesman of Europe to 
propose the creation of something that could be 
called an organisation for the pernfanent mainten¬ 
ance of European peace was the Tsar Alexander l. 
of Russia. A sentimentalist ^and a dreamer, •an 
egoist and an Altruist at once, a despot who had 
accepted a varniih of French democratic doctrines 
while at the sarde time believing with all t^ 
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strengtii of his sincerely^ r^igious nature in his own 
divine right to rule, ^lexand('r*is at once the most 
intefbsting .and* the most disappointing figure 
among the lesiding statesmen of Europe at the 
opening of'the nineteenth century. Feared at 
first by all reactionaries as the ‘ crowned Jacobin,’ 

he .same to be identified with the worst absurdities 

«.! 

of reactioh; , ,and the Holy Alliance which he 
conceived as a in^'ans of bringing peace, and good¬ 
will among 111611 came to appear the worst engine 
^f oppression from which Europe had ever suffeiad. 
Yet there is no doubt at all that Alexander honestly 
desired Iteace and ensued it. The governing 
motive of his action in European affairs was the 
,jietermination to do what he could for the organ- 
i^^dh of European peace. At the outset he 
seems to have grasped, though not very firmly, the 
truth which was hidden from all his contemporaries, 
except possibly Napoleon, that the reorganisation 
of Europe upon national lines formed the only 
possible ba^is for a permanent system. He was 
neither strong enough nor clear-headed enough to 
give effect to this cofufeption, though he did some- 
“ thing to forward it both in Poland and in Germany. 
But Itie nationalist idea had no .’ .'cp root in his 
mind. The conviction that it was his bvine mission 
to give lasting oean^f to Emopc was far stronger ; 
and hence he bectoe in the end the prey of the 
• reactionaries of Metternich’s school, whose thesis 
wfts that revolutii^n was the greatest danger to 
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peace, and who lump’ed the enthusiasts for 
nationality ^ith et&er revolutionaries. Alex¬ 
ander’s work therefore remained -incomplete “and 
unsatisfactory. Yet he deserves the credit of 
having been the motive power of the remark¬ 
able attempt to create a federation of Europe 
which forms the chief interest of the decade 
1815-1825. , ' 

It was in the year 1804 that Alfjxander’s scheme 
for the reorganisation of Europe firSt took shape. 
Pitt was then engaged in the formation of the 
Third Coalition against Napoleon; and dn the 
course of the negotiations the Russian aidbassador 
in London received from the Tsar a long memor¬ 
andum on the settlement of Europe after the 
expected defeat of Napoleon, winch he wSS'TS^ 
structed to lay before Pitt. He urged that the 
great aim must be permanent pacification; and 
supported his contention by an argument so 
striking that it deserves quotation.^ ‘ This great 
aim,’ he says, ‘ cannot be looked upofi as attained 
until, on the one hand,-the nations have been 
attached to their governments, by makibg these 
incapable of acting save in the greatest interest 
of the peoples subject to them, and, on the 'other, 
the relations of states to each other have been fixed 
on more precise rules, and st't'h as it is to their 
mutual interest to respect. The conclusions of 

* 1 quote from Mr. Alison Phillips’ Confederation of Murope, 
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profound thinkers ^ and the experience of centuries 
sufficiently prove that these tjpo results cannot be 
^attained save yjhen ‘internal order shall have been 
founded on ,a wise liberty-. . . and when at the 
same time.tlie law of nations, which regulates the 
relations of the European Confederation, shall have 
been re-established on true principles. . . . Why 
coula one not submit to it (a Congress) the posi¬ 
tive rights of nations, assure the privilege of 
neutrality, insert the obligation of n'ever begin- 
>• ning war until all the resources which mecuation 
of a ijiird party could offer have been eykAusted, 
until th.j grievances have been by this means 
brought to light, and an effort to remove them has 
been made ? On principles such as these one could 
p Ticced to a general pacification, and give birth 
to a league, of which the stipulations would form, 
so to speak, a new code of the law of nations, which, 
sanctioned by the greater part of the nations 
of Europe, would without difficulty become the 
immutable.rule of the cabinets, while those who 
should try to infringe ij; would risk bringing upon 
theii-selves the foro^Stof the new union.’ 

This fine utterance strikes a note not hitherto 
heartf in European diplomacy, nd ought to have 
been of good augury.,for the opening century. It 
was made stUl mere impressive by the Tsar’s 

* ProbaSly .m allusion to Rousseau's essay on St. Pierre’s Projet, 
which he seems to have read, and possibly to Kant’s Zum eioigen 
Prieden. 
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insistence, in another part of his memorandum, 
upon the importance of' considering national 
affinities in any territorial' retyrrangement.. of 
Emope, and by the roal feeling with which he 
urged that the new alliance should, if opportunity 
offered, put an end to the Turkish Empire, or at 
the least secure better conditions of life for the 
unhappy Christian peoples in the Balkan peninsula. 
The reply of Pitt to this magnanimous document 
was perhaps needleosly cautious." Mo doubt he 
distrusted the vague revolutionary theories which ' 
might »b,^em to lie behind the Tsar’s word^, He 
defined the aims of the alliance as being i^the first 
place to reconquer the recent territorial acquisi¬ 
tions of France, secondly to create out of these terri¬ 
tories a barrier against future French aggressiattr 
and in the third place to establish a guarantee for 
the mutual protection of the Powers, and a general 
system of public law. But in reply to the Tsar’s 
doctrine of nationality he responded with the 
dreary principle of the restoration of ancient rights. 

to the maintenance of,| permanent peace, his 
panacea was that ‘ a treaty shojild be cohckided in 
which all the principal European Powers should 
take part, by which their possessions and re^ect- 
ive rights, as then established, should be fixed and 
recognised; and these Powers should aU engage 
reciprocaUy to protect and si^ort each other 
against all attempts to disturb it. This treaty 
would give to Europe a general system of public 
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law.’ In other words, pinned his faith to the 
sanctify of treaties; and he ^pears to have had 
no more generous co.iception of International Law 
than the mere maintenance of treaty rights. 

In the end, however, the Treaty of 1805 between 
Britain and Russia contained the promise of co¬ 
operation on a scale never hitherto known in 
European history. ‘ Their Majesties, who take 
the most lively interest in the discussion and 
precise definHioii of the law of nations and in the 
> guarantee of its observance by general cftnsent 
and Irv the establishment in Europe of a fp/d3rative 
system, to ensure the independence of the weaker 
states, by erecting a formidable barrier against 
the more powerful, will come to an amicable under- 
'.;tanding amoag themselves as to whatever may 
concern these objects. . . .’ 

The Third Coalition, which resulted from .these 
negotiations, failed like its predecessors ; and nine 
more years passed before the plan of European 
reconstruclion could be put into operation. In 
one way the delay w<as an advantage: so many of 
the old landmark^ jjiad been swept aside during 
these years that the possibility of a very sweeping 
reayangement lay before the statesmen of 1814 
and 1816, if they had not been hampered partly 
by their divergent ambitions and their mutual 
jealousies, and partly by the bargains which they 
had made during the course of the war. 

The whole world in 1814, utterly weary of war. 
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longed for a permanent peace, and e^^ected to see 
it secured as** result of tLe Congress of 'N^ienna. 
‘Men promised themselves,’' wrpte von Gentz," 
secretary of the Congioss, ‘ an all-embracing re¬ 
form of the political system of Europe, securities 
for peace, in short, the return of the Golden Age ’: 
it is what men are promising themselves to-day. 
These hopes were in some degree shared by the 
diplomats themselves; they were shared in the 
fullest measure by the Tsar Alexander, who looked 
fomafd to the new age with a solemn and religious 
emdtiofev-. It was under the influence of, this 
emotion that, three months after the Congress of 
Vienna had completed its deliberations, he invited 
the adhesion of his fellow sovereigns to that extra¬ 
ordinary compact know'n as the Holy Alliance^ 
whereby they were made to declare ‘ their fixed 
resolution, both in the .administration of their 
respective states, and in their political relations 
with every other government, to take for their sole 
guide the precepts of the Holy Religion of our 
Saviour, namely, the precepts of Justice, Christian 
Charity, and Peace ;. . . lookjng on themselves 
as merely delegated by Providence to govern 
branches of the one family, . . . Hius confessing 
that the Christian world, of ij^hich they and their 
peoples form a part, has ii\ reality no oth«r 
Sovereign than Him to whom al^^ae power really 
belongs.’ 

This was indeed a full recognition of that rea- 
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pvblica Christiana of which St. Pierre wrote. 
Wlien St. Pierre was putting forwaifl his scheme, 
Cardinal Fleury.had told him that he would need 
very persuasive missionarijs to touch the hearts 
of princes and convert them to his views. Here 
was the Tsar of aU the Russias volunteering for 
the office. 


The Ho’y Alliance seemed to Castlereagh and 
Metternich ' a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense,’ ard it exercised no direct influence. 
•But none the less, they, equally with Alexandgf, 
behev^id in the possibility of permanert'-peace 
supported by a sort of federation of Europe ; and 
they and their colleagues did their best to secure it. 
In the first place they carried out a most elaborate 
treaty settlement of every part of Europe except 
the Turkish Empire. This treaty settlement they 
hoped to maintain permanently inviolate, and in 
order to secure that it should be so, they obtained 
a formal acceptance of it from every ruling state. 
In the secQjid place they resolved to maintain in 


existence the alliance of Great Powers which had 
been originally fornifd to overthrow Napoleon. It 
was now to be a guarantee of peace; and the 


possijdlity of war was to be • voided, audL -the 


common affairs of confederated Europe regulated, 
atjgi_aeries of congDsscs to be held from time to 


time.^ This was new thing in Em. »pean history. 


.There had been many congresses to settle the 


V 


‘ Art. vn. of the Quadruple Alliance. Nov. 20,1816. 
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results of wars before 1815; but the series held 
during the nftxt dqpade -w^re the first that had 
ever been summoned in time nf pe^ace, and for«the 
purpose of guardinrj agamst the outbreak of war. 
At the first of t^e congresses, that .of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818, errant France was readmitted 
to the fellowship of Europe and joined the League 
of Peace. The occasion was taken to islue a 
Declaration of a very remarkable character. 

‘ The Colivention.of the 9th October 1818,’ it 
E^ns,*. . . ‘ is considered by the Sovereigns who ' 
concuiKid therein, as the accomphshment ^f the 
work of Peace, and as the (ompletion of the 
pohtical system destined to ensure its solidity. The 
intimate Union established among the Moiiarchs 
who are joint parties to this System . . . offers 
to Europe the most sacred pledge of its future 
tranquilhty. The object of this Union is as simple 
as it is great and salutary. It does not tend to any 
new political combination—to any change in the 
Relations sanctioned by existing Treaties. Calm 
and consistent in its proceedings, it has no other 
object than the maintenance^ of Peace, and the 
guarantee of those transactions in which tte Peace 
was fomided and consolidated. The Sovereigns, 
in forming this august Unipn, have regarded as 
its fundamental basis their kivariable resolution 
never to depart, either among ^hemselves, or in 
their Relations with other States, from the, 
strictest observation of the principles of the Law 
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of Nations ; principles which, in thejh application 
to a state of 'permanent Peace, <^n aldhe effectually 
guarantee the independence of each government, 
and the stability of the general association.’ 

Here indeed the Confederation of Europe seemed 
to be definitely established; the unity of the 
respvhlica Christiana to be at last secured. Thisj 
‘ project of perpetual peace ’ fulfilled the dreams of i 
St. Pierre, and it gave to the system of Inter-! 
national Law tne most august authorisation. If 
' the passages quoted above were reissued to-m8rrQj)« 
as a qj}atement of principle, the most entitiftiastic 
pacifists would be satisfied. 

Yat the great endeavour was a complete failure. 
At the Congress of Aix-la-ChapeUe itself a cleavage 
had aLvady begun to appear among the Powers; 
and the form and phrasing of their aUiance was 
only agreed to after many difficulties had been 
raised by Castlereagh, the British representative, 
who feared, not without reason, that the members 
of the ‘ august Union ’ of sovereigns would be 
tempted to use their iiresistible power to interfere 
in the internal aff^iilS of individual states. The 
next two years showed what just groimds there 
wer^for these fears. By 1820 the Holy Alliance 
(as the League of Peace was popularly but in- 
aceurately called). had come to be regarded 
throughout Eurqpe as an engine o*" tyranny and 
, an obstacle to progress. By 1825 the ‘ august 
Union’ had been broken up by the withdrawal 
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of Britain, soon to be followed by Prance; aiid 
no act of a British,statesAan has ever been more 
cordially approved than CanAing’g defiance of.tli6 
‘ league of soverei^is 4hat aspire to bind Europe, 
in chains.’ By ifoo Belgium, revolting against 
Holland, had treated as a scrap of paper one 
important clause in the inviolable treaty settle¬ 
ment, and was supported in doing go by Britain 
and Prance. 

It is tru^ that fo? about thirty*ye«rs after 1815 
uneasy peace, disturbed by revolution.ary out¬ 
break#,tijyas maintained in Europe ; and th^s was 
a longer interval of peace than Europe' had ever 
yet enjoyed since Charles vui. burst over the Alps 
in 1494. The League of Peace may reasonably 
3laim much of the credit for this, though the 
general exhaustion which followed the long Prench 
wars contributed even more effectively. But in 
1848 red revolution broke out in Prance, Gtermany, 
Austria, and Italy; and though it was crushed in 
all these countries, it was followed by a.long series 
of great wars which changed the face of Europe: 
the Crimean War, the warsmf Italian liberation, 
the wars of Prussia against Denmark, Austria, and 
Prance, the war of Russia against' Turkey. rAod 
when in 1878, after another congress, Europe 
settled down to a longer interval of unrestful peace, 
where were the treaty provisions of 1814 and 
1816, that were to have been sacred and inviolable, 
maintaining under the guarantee of all the Powers 
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the permanent peace • of Europ^ ? Scarcely 
anj^hing remained of the fo«r hundred pages of 
‘carefully elabcsatedf provisions. What is more, 
everybody realised, and evfryEtody now recognises, 
that the breakdown of the arrangements of 1816 
was necessary and advantageous. The first greati 
practical experiment in the organisation of the 
respuhlica Ckf'istiana had disastrously failed. ) 

This failure forms so great a tragedy in the his¬ 
tory of the international idea that its causes 
deserve analysis, the more so as the failure is oftjm 
supposed to prove the impracticabilitjr of any 
standing^international organisation for the main¬ 
tenance of peace. Such is the view taken by the 
latest historian of the experiment, IVIr. Alison 
Phillips. But" before we accept a conclusion so 
disheartening, it is surely incumbent upon us to 
satisfy ours(dve8 that the causes of failure \vere 
not temporary, or peculiar fo the circumstances 
of 1815. 

The first and most obvious ground for the failure 
was that the terms of ^ihe treaty settlement upon 
which ^e experiment was based were in them¬ 
selves unsatisfactory. They were especially un¬ 
satisfactory in that they failed to recognise the 
national aspirations which were alr eady vocal in 
Germany, and whiclf were to become very powerful 
forces in other E’rropean coimtries o'lring the next 
generation. Yet it would be unreasonable to 

blame the statesmen of 1815 for this. As we have 

% 
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already seen, ^the nation^il^^principle ,a8 suc^h had 
not yet been clearlj enunciated; and even if the 
men of 1815 had resolved to ait in accordance \<'ith 
‘ a doctrine which v-as tnot yet fully 'formulated, 
and which so far ts it had been formulated was 
iregarded as one of the vague generalisations 
icharacteristic of a revolutionary age, they would 
ihave found it difficult or impossible +o draw clear 
ilines of national division. In any case, they were 
fallible men, and their hands were'tied by bargains 
wi'jch it had been necessary to make during’the 
course of .the war : for example, the promise that 
Norway should be annexed to Sweden, which had 
brought into the field the armies of Bemadotte. 
They were furthermore preoccupied by the ne¬ 
cessity, which naturally seemed jiaramount, of 
guarding against future French aggression. And 
finally, though they honestly desired to deal fairly 
by Europe as a whole, each of them naturally 
placed first the interests of his own state. But 
these are conditions which are likely-to repeat 
themselves in any general European adjustment. 
The only point on which our own generation may 
be said to have an advantage over the men of 1816 
is that to us the meaning and bearings of the 
national principle have become clearer. But just as 
the strength of the national sehtiment was hiddfen 
from them, so there may be other factors, equally 
disturbing, which will be hidden from the makers of 
any future treaty. , 
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The second fundamentsl defect of^ the experi¬ 
ment of 1815 is therefore thait it was made to 
depend upon the possibilit 3 ^ maintaining in¬ 
violate a trecrty settlement (irTKed at under such 
conditions. • No treaty system toade by falUble 
men amid the heats and rancours of a great war 
can possibly be ideally just, or free from the seeds 
of future disturbance; and any scheme for the 
organisation of permanent peace which does not 
recognise this is doomed to fail. The organisation 
*of permanent peace must include some machinerji^ 
Tor th^ revision of treaties, and the neceesfty of 
this was never contemplated in 1815. Is this 
an insuperable difficulty? Time and experiment 
alone can show. 

The third defSct of the system of 1815 was that 
its makers had forgotten the wise words of Alex¬ 
ander in 1804, when he said that permanent pelice 
would be impossible until ‘ th§ nations have been 
attached to their governments by makmg these 
incapable o4 acting save in the greatest interest of 
the people subject to th^.’ No doubt Alexander 
had had'Jhis in view4vhen he drew up the lofty but 
vague promises of the Holy Alliance. But his 
word^ of 1804 demanded for then Mfilment more 
than a vague imdertak»ng on the pars of sovereigns 
to observe the princijiles of religion—as interpreted 
by themselves. government o: Europe by 
«the ‘ august Union ’ was in fact a failure mainly 
for this very reaspn, that the governments which 
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participated in it were^wi ‘incapable of acting 
save in the interests of their peoples,’ and there¬ 
fore were not secure (#1 the loyaltji of their subjects. 
For that reason tl^ c|ime to regard their Union as 
a means of preserving their threatened authority 
within their own dominions, or the authority of 
lesser princes in other lands ; and the League^of 
Peace became in essence a league pf Hiespots for 
combined resistance against the^ claims of their 
subjects. "This, more than anytlun? else, utider-^ 
■gjjned and weakened it, eai ned for it the hatred 
of Eifro^e, and discredited for a very long jaerioo ' 
even the idea of the international eo-o^e^-ation o. 
governments. But is it not possible to {ioiK'ei\e a 
League of Peoples taking the place of a League of 
Sovereigns ? 

The fourth defect of the .system was a corollary 
of that which has just been described : the leading 
members of the Leajgue of Peace persuaded them¬ 
selves that the maintenance of peace not merely 
justified but necessitated their intervention in the 
internal affairs of individual states, to crush out 
revolutionary movements which, as they feared, 
were liable to lead to the same results as the French 
disturbances of 1789. It was, in fact, on thia-issue 
that the League actually broke up; for Britain 
from the outset refused to ^mit the vahdity of 
such interventions, and in the efid Canning broke 
away from the league in protest against inter-* 
vention in Spain, and by recognising the in- 
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dependeiicc of the refoltmg Amerifcan colonies of 
.Spain ‘ called in a new wobM to redress the balance 
of the old.l Now it must^be^mitted, in fairness 
to the ‘ august Union dl S^ereigns,’ that the 
. history, of the French Revolution did seem to 
provide some justification for their attitude; 
although it may fairly be argued that the French 
Revolution iVould have remained a purely domestic 
moveraert if the sovereigns, of Europe had not 
meddled with it in 1792. But are we to aSSunjg, 

, as Mr. Phillips seems inclined to do, thait such 
interfentions were the inevitable and necessary 
result 0 ^ co-operative action ? The conclusion 
aeems to be illegitimate ; and w'hile we may admit 
that it w-IS natural for the sovereigns of 1820 to 
meddle in the internal affairs of Spain, Naples, or 
Germany, the unhappy results of their actions are 
likelj- to form a useful lesson for any future League 
of Peace, should such ever be’formed. 

In short, the failure of the great attempt of 1816 
caimot fairly be regarded as proving the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the internatiolial idea. On the contrary, 
it may rather be sai& to have contributed to a 
clearer understanding of the international problem, 
whofib conditions, hitherto discussed only by 
theorists, hatl now, l)een made the subject of 
experiment. The failure of 1816 seemed to make 
it clear that the 'regulation of common European 
'Affairs oaimot be successfully attempted unless the 
following conditions are fulfilled: (1) the adjust- 

M 
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ment of Europe on which itr is based must bp such 
as to give reasonable" satAsfaction to the aspirations 
of peoples, and not ^’Aerely to the rival claims" of 
dynasties; (2) th^; dtgma of the sanctity of 
treaties must not be adopted as its foundation, but 
some means must be found whereby the inevitable 
defects of any treaty settlement shall be open to 
revision; (3) the League must essentially be a 
league of peoples and not of sovfireigns; and (4) 
the League must, however great the’ temptation, 
abstain, from intervention in the internal affairs 
of its constituent members. Are these cond'tions 
realisable ? Only time can tell. But they do not 
seem beyond the bounds of possibility ; and in so 
far as the experiment of 1815 served to make 
clearer the nature of these conditions, it may fairly 
be said that it contributed to the development of 
the international idea. 


rv 

THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAUSM, 1815-1914 

Although the attempt of 1815 to csttblish a 
Confederation of Europe failed, it is a mistake to 
assume, as is often done, that no permanent 
advantage resulted from it,',and that the inter- 
c national movement made no progress during the 
nineteenth century. On the contrary, there were 
three achievements of 1815 which were of lastipg^ 
value, and which formed the beginning of 
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intereetmg developnieftts durpg thd next age. In 
,the first place, InternatioiJ-5iJ Law received in 1816 ’ 
a more formarendorsement^than it had hitherto 
obtained some addition^ wero made to its scope; 
and dicing the following century it was materially 
strengthened and extended. In the second plaoe,^.? 
the'•neutralisation of Switzei^and in 1815 repre- . 
sented an entirely new invention for the protection 
of weak states,'and this invention was approved 
and more than once employed in the next pbriqd. 
In the third place, although the constunt co-,,. 
operjition of the Powers, attempted in 1815, did 
not succ(^d, yet the idea of the Concert of Europe 
survived, and was frequently used during the 
following centpry. It is worth while to trace in 
outline the fortunes of these three contributions to 
the idea of Internationahsm. 

The principles of International Law (or as the 
diplomats still preferred to* call it, the Law of 
Nations^) were repeatedly endorsed in general 
terms by the statesmen of 1815, but they made 
no attempt to draw ujf ‘ a new code of the law of 
nations'* such as Alexander i. had suggested in 
1804. They lef4 it, what it had been since its first 
expd&ition by Grotius, a body of ndes and usages 
generally observed k/ the nations, aiid enforced by 
their courts, but nowhere quite authoritatively 

defined, and therefore open to dispute and to 

•* 

' The word ‘ international ’ was first used by Bentham at the end 
of ithe eighteenth century. 
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varjdng interpretati 9 n 8 . iSiey thus lost a* great 
opportunity not only et placipg the system op a. 
sound basis, but of pending its scope., • For there 
were many sphere/ in which intcrnatipnal rules 
would have been advantageous, and might have 
been readily accepted in 1815, but which could only 
be dealt with by common agreement; such as' the 
conditions under which a citizen of one*^state should 
be admitted to citizenship of another, the restric¬ 
tions “hhat ought to be imposed upon shipping for 
the saftjty of passengers and crew, or the rules for, 
the extradition of criminals. Nevertheless, 'feome 
additions were made in 1815 to the scoporof Inter¬ 
national Law. Thus there was an elaborate defini¬ 
tion of the rights of navigation on rij;ers which pass 
through more than one country. More significant, 
there w'as a general declaration against the slave- 
trade, first issued in 1815 on the proposal of Britain, 
and renewed in stronger terms at the Congress of 
Verona in 1822; and though these declarations 
did not amount to a formal prohibition, they were 
interpreted by the Conference of Berlin in 1885 
as having made the slave-trade illegal "in' con¬ 
formity with the principles of International Law 
as recognised by the signatofy Powers.’ * 
These provisions are important because tljey 
were the first formal additions to the body of 
International Law by an authorftative body legis¬ 
lating in the name of Europe as a whole. But mud 
morp material additions of this kind were mad 
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diiring the courw- o.^the next century; and, in 
the second half of the century, what may be called 
‘legislative cccigreises ’ j^^ame quite frequent. 
The first of these additioi^s was the Declaration of 
Paris, 1866, which prohibit^ privateering and 
defined naval blockade. It was made by the 
confess which was summoned to conclude the 
peace after the Crimean War, and it was sub-' 
sequently communicated to the governments of 
all organisv^d states, and formally accepted by 
nearty all. It is a striking proof of the autkor^ty 
attaching to such decisions that Spajv. ^nd the 
United States, the chief Powers which did not 
accept l^e Declaration, both observed it strictly 
during the Spanish American War. But more 
striking was the work of the Conference of Geneva, 
summoned by the Swiss government in 1864 and 
again in 1868 for the express purpose of defining 
the International Law’ relating to the treatment of 
the wounded and their attendants. No ‘ munici¬ 
pal’ law-has ever been better observed than the 
Red Ci’oss Code of (geneva. Again, in 1867, on 
the, invitation of* the Russian government, a 
military conference Was held at St. Petersburg, 
wh^ch prohibited the use of exj 'asive or expanding 
bullets in civilised mrfaie. 

• The purely military character of these enact-, 
ments might in/Jeed suggest to the cynic that war] 
formed the only common interest of the members! 
of the resfullicff Chrisiiana. Yet it was a new 
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tLing in Europ,ean historyn^jut the nations should 
legislate in connnon*!it all; and may it not he 
argued that the stagfj^ST'thp advaiKJe towards tfie' 
Reign of Law thus attained in iiitor-state relations 
corresponds to that^stagc in the development of 
civil law when the state undcrtalo's to define or 
regulate the (hielhim ? xViid this eommon legi^la-, 
tion of the nineteenth century was rfiwt in fact 
limited to 7nilitar>’ questions. Jt^is enough to 
name the series of postal eonferenePs whereby 
thfe nations have agreed to establish uniform rates 
of pos^ag®; or the Conference of Bern in j887 
whereby a uniform literary eop} right was instituted 
for almost the whole of Europe, d iiesc may seem 
small matters ; but at least it is true that tin range 
covered by the common legislation* ol the whole 
civilised world is much w'ider than an\ one ' ould 
have “anticipated a hundred years ago. Tlie free 
use of authoritative cpngi'esses for the determina¬ 
tion of questions of common interest has been 
/characteristic of the nineteenth century,'and how¬ 
ever modest its immediate nesults may have been, 

' it has implied a great step towards a reaj- inter- 
' national organisation. 

A still greater step was taken—a step wljich 
seemed to promise the opening of an altogether 
new era in the twentieth century—when, on the 
invitation of the Tsar of Russia,,the Hague Con¬ 
ference was summoned for its first session in 1899, 
and for its second session in 1907., Representative 
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of liearl^ every civi]j|ied state, thf Hague Con¬ 
ference was charged in the fitst instance with the 
'task of tiying. to Jbrir’g ijl^out a diminution of 
armaments.^ It failed in this owing to the flat 
refusal of Germany even to^ consider a general 
restriction of armaments. But it took in hand, 
instead, the task of revising, clarifying, and 
codifying the whole body of International Law 
affecting the conduct of war. By doing so, it 
placed the Law of Nations on an al£ogether new 
and stronger footing ; and the truth of this state- 
mei^ is not invalidated by the fact tha/ one state 
has chosen to disregard these regulations and its 
own hoifour. 

The new code of the laws of war on land, 
drawn up in* 1899 and revised in 1907, marked 
a real advance on anything that had been pre¬ 
viously done, though the eagerness with which 
Germany resisted every restriction upon the rights 
of belligerents on land made it less striking than it 
might otherwise have been. In 1907 an attempt 
was also made, on the initiation of Britain, to define 
and enlarge'the raucli more complex laws of war 
at sea. Little was, ihdeed, achieved in 1907, and 
thg Naval Conference of Lond ’o, which renewed 
the attempt in lOl.'J, did not lead to very satis¬ 
factory results. B at the rival doctrines enunciated 
during these discussions were of such material 
interest and value that they deserve fuller analysis 
than can be g’vcn to them here without inter- 
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rupting the course of o«:|^ analysk They are 
dealt with briefly iw. an appendix to the present 
volume.^ 

The first Hague Confepnce achieved a still more 
impressive piece ofYCommon legislation-than the 
codification of the laws of war. It set up a tribunal ‘ 
to arbitrate in the disputes of nations, and thus for 
the first time equipped Europe witji ^an inter¬ 
national court of law. 

The Hagile Tribunal is not, indeed,' a regularly 
canstiluted court sitting in permanent session ,* it 
is only h p^nel of internationally approved arbjiters 
from among whom the Powers concerned may 
select when occasion arises, and who will’conduct 
their inquiries in a more or less uniform way. At 
the Hague Conference in 1907 an‘attempt was 
made to substitute for this tentative arrangement 
a regularly organised and permanent court. The 
attempt failed, largely owing to the fear of the 
smaller states that the membership of the court 
would be monopohsed by the greater- Powers. . 
jThe Hague Tribunal, therefore, forms only a sort 
of jury panel, from which the pafties to an azbitra- 
I tion can make a selection. And, of course, appeal 
to its decision remains optional. The Conference 
of 1907 tried, indeed, to draw up a list of cases 
which should always be referred to arbitration^ 
but no agreement could be obtained. Germany 
and Austria, in particular, voted against every 

* See page|243. , 
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one of the twenty-four,issues proposed to be in¬ 
cluded In Ihe list. • 

• The character, of ^Ue clftirt, however, and the| 
fact that resort to it is optional, do not destroy the! 
epoch-marking significance^f i^ institution. The 
J)rivate citizen in England still has some negative 
share in selecting the members of the jury by which 
he is to be tried. And it is not very long -since he 
had the right of refusing to be tried by jury at aU, 
and of fighthig*8ut his case ki the old-fashioned 
wayiii ‘ trial by battle.’ The obstinate manVhn 
■msisted on refusing to plead was subjected to a 
very effective persuasion, by means of starvation 
and the placing of heavy weights on his stomach. 
Perhaps the time may come when the peine forte 
et dure of puWic opinion, backed by the more 
tangible pressure of commercial blockade and the 
like, will be equally effective in persuading, re¬ 
calcitrant states to prefer the option of arbitration 
to the option of ‘ trial by battle.’ 
k International Law, then, has made real progress 
in the nineteenth centrrry. In a second field the 
initiative of the me;i pf 1815 has led to interesting 
if less far-reaching results. When the Congress of 
Vienna (endorsihg an arrangement made earlier in 
181^) decreed the perpetual independence and 
neutrality of Switzerland, they invented an entirely 
new method of securing the freedom of small states, 
^nd gave a pledge for the respect due to the weak 
which formed a rqal advance tow<ards the establish- 
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ment of the Reign of The neutrality md 

independence of {iw'itzerland have been‘strii tly 
respected, both by tlid^wiRsihciaselvcs and bj all 
other states, for a hundred years ; tte submission 
of Bourbaki’s French ^^nnv to internment dining 
the Franco-Prussian l^^ar forms a striking proof 
of the strength of the sentiment supporting tlijs 
arrangement. The model of Switzerland was 
followed in the case of Belgium in 1831 and 1839. 
The neutrality of Belgium lias jft sdhie moments 
ieenSed less safe than that of Switzerland. But it 
remailie(^ unimpaired for over eighty v^ arg, an(f 
the principal French field army in 1870 surrendered 
rather than infringe it. Finally, Liixemtiourg also 
received the gift of neutrality, on the jiroposal of 
Prussia, in 1867, and rested secure if! this guarantee 
for nearly fifty years. These arrangements were 
without any parallel in earlier history. They 
seemed to be not merely a security for the particu¬ 
lar states which enjoyed them, but a pledge that 
Europe meant to preserve the freedom and in* 
dependence of those small states which are unable 
to protect themselves by arms, but wh\oh. have 
made, and can still make, Valuable and distinctive 
contributions to the common life of Europe i\nder 
the shelter of their own special institutions. The 
common guardianship of the weak which was pto- 
claimed in these treaties formed ,a fine expression 
of the international spirit at its best. 

It remains to consider how fer the Concert of 



Europe, iniHeted to Bucceedrf n 

tainilfg Vw eineral iulere.t. .f cmteatM 
greatest ot »¥ic1uB psaceT&nce tie bieaMown of 
the ‘ august tJnioii ’ of the Powers. It has become 
almost a coninionplace to sileer ^.t the iuefficacy of 
tlie Concert (in the form in which it has hitherto 


existed) as an engine for the maintenance of peace. 
But there ia qne very simple test. The Concert is 
a system peculiar to the nineteenth century. Has 
this century* be*dh more free rfrom than its 
predecessors? Undoubtedly it has. In the pref^ou^ 
centuries of the modern age, from 1494 to *1815, 
it is impossible to point to even a single decade 


luring wMch all the European states were at peace. 
But in the hundred years from 1815 to 1914 there 
liave been two •long intervals of peace. Leaving 
3 ut the Turkish Empire, there was no war between 


European states from 1816 to 1848—thirty-three 
years; while between 1878 and 1914—^thirty-six 
years—there has been no war at all except the brief 
and trifling Bulgar-Serb War, and the Greek War 
of 1897. It is true that the intervening period was 
filled jsith great wa/^: the revolutionary wars of 
1848-49* the Crimean War, the War of Italian In¬ 
dependence, th5 Danish War, tb- Austro-Prussian 
War, the Franco-German War, the Puusso-Turkish 
VSfer. But these, for the most part, were the direct 
product of the nationalist movement, a force so 
potent that no amount of diplomacy, however 
skilful, could havp held it in check; and on a broad 
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view of these thirty excitijig years, the restilts were 
in the long-r!m to ^e advantage of Euro’peJ because 
they brought about tBfe trympii of the natiorfal 
principle, and swept from the map* most of the 
irritating and unreal lines of division* which had 
been allowed to survite in 1815. We may eveh 
say of this period, that in the only instance in 
which diplomacy did successfully iniervene—after 
the Russo-Turkish War in 1878--iti success has 
had the most deploi^ble results fc^TEuropean peace. 

Bie two long intervals of peace, from 1815 to 
*1848 lind from 1878 to 1914, have been undeniably 
due in a^large degree to the operation of the Con¬ 
cert ; and this in spite of the fact that d<iring both 
periods the Concert has had to struggle against 
very grave obstacles. During the* first period, or 
at all events from 1822, when the ‘ august Union 
broke down, the Concert was handicapped by the 
division of Europe into two informal but fairly 
clearly marked groups of Powers, the three re¬ 
actionary states of the East, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, and the two liberal states of the West, 
Britain and France. In spite,of this division, the 
Concert was curiously successful in avoidmg war, 
on questions which would almost'inevitably have 
led to war in any earlier period, as on the Belgian 
question in 1830, or on the Egyptian questionoin 
1840-41. No doubt this success was due to the fact 
that no state in this period definitely desired war^, 
and deliberately worked to produce it: in face of 
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such a rgsolveaio Conceit *can hope for permanent 
siiccess. But, even in th^abBe*nce of any definite 
‘ will to war,.’ soifte olthe questions of this period 
would in an .earlier age have almost inevitably 
lirought^war about: the d/fference is due to the 
work of the Concert. 

• Evun in the period of nationalist wars, the 
Concert was \^ry active, and not wholly unsuccess¬ 
ful. It found a,^olution to the Schleswig-Holstein 
questior in 1852, which only Broke down becg-uso 
Prussia desired war twelve years later. It ^trove* 
to avoid the Crimean War, in long confersnces and 
interchanges of Jiotes. Jo very nearly succeeded 
(to the despair of the Italian patriot Cavour) in 
averting the breach between Sardinia and Austria 
in 1859, which led to the establishment of Italian 
unity. In 1863 Napoleon m. urged^ in vain that a 
general European congress should be summoned, 
to revise the treaty settlement of 1815, in the hope 
of avoiding the wars which he saw looming ahead ; 
^lis project* failed partly because the definite will to 
war had already becoaic the guiding principle of 
PrusStlfti policy, partljr because other governments 
considered Napqleon’s own policy to be the greatest 
danger to peace. In 1866, again, • Britain, France, 
and Russia strove obtain the summons of a 
congress in the hope of averting the Austro- 

» * Thu very interesting correspondence is printed by Hertslet, Map 
of Europe by Treaty, ii.^ 1576. 

i See Hertslet, Uf... 1656, where the negotiations are fullv recorded. 
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Prussian W^v. The prb^sal broke dqw^ in face 
of the demand of *Au^ia that the sacredness of 
the arrangements of 1815 sh#uldhe assumed at the 
outset as a fundamental principle. ,* 

During the third peftod, from 1878 fo 1914, the 
Concert has worked under exceptional difficulties. 
For in this period the European Powers were all 
simultaneously struck by coloriy-fevc5,'and were all 
rushing in competition to seize,the unoccupied 
regions of the earth. ^ It is one of the most re- < 
-marlcable aehievements of the Concert that the 
first stage of the partition of Africa was carried 
out quite peacefully by mutual agreement at the 
Conference of Berlin in 1885, while its later stages 
were achieved with equal ease, by separate agree¬ 
ments among the various Powers concerned, 
between 1885 and 1891. Again, in this period 
the'decadence of the Turkish power after its defeat 
of 1878, and the rise of the small Balkan nation- 
ahties, introduced disturbing factors of the most 
serious kind, especially as the Balkans were thff" 
scene of the acute rivalry of two of the great 
Powers, Austria and Rusoia. Yet no ‘Borious 
explosion was permitted in this dangerous powder- " 
magazine except the small and brief outbursts of 
the Bulgar-Serb War of 1884 and the Greco-Turkish 
War of 1897, and in each case the Concert succeeded 
in checking the conflagration promptly, and pre- 

* For a siimmary analysis of this movement, see my Expantim 
Europe (London, 1917). ‘ 
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venting it from spreadiAgi though oi^ly by main¬ 
taining ih existencr a very precatious and uncertain 
st&t^of tliings. 

But the gravest difficulty which has faced the 
Concert during the last quarter of a century has 
b*een the'formal division of Europe into two hostile 
armed^^ camps : a division more irreconcilable, more 
permanently ij. 'j(anised, and more alarmiiig than 
Europe has ever known before. This division was 
due in the firJi, in^ance to the ostablisiiment of the 
Triplb Alliance, by means of which Germany was* 
tCble, from 1879 to 1891, to dominate Eurppe com¬ 
pletely ; and in the second place to the inevitable 
reaction whicdi in 1891 brought together in self- 
defence the excluded Powers, France and Russia. 
It seemed to destroy all possibihty of concert 
between the rival groups. Yet this was not so. 
The members of one of the groups—Prance a’hd 
Russia—were quite sincerely dfsirous of maintain¬ 
ing peace. The members of the other group were 
•quite willing to maintain peace so long as they were 
able to get their own way without war, and were 
even milling to make .sacrifices to avoid the out- 
•break of war .at a moment not convenient to 
themselves. Moreover, one of the 'ix great Powers, 
Britain, long stood ajoof from both combinations 
(1891-1904), and even when she felt herself driven 
into a special association with the Fr.mco-Russian 
gfoup, never committed herself to a formal alliance 
with them. Shetwas therefore able to exercise a 
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mediating influence, eve&ifin the last anxious years 
which immediately preceded the great a&venture 
of the Central Powers. The Concert has* s^ill 
worked ; and has on many occasions averted war 
when without its actidu war would assuredly have 
broken out. In 1905, in 1908, in 1911, in 1912, in 

1913, the Concert preserved the peace of Europe 
amid circumstances of the utmost danger. It 
would have preserved it again in 1914 but that, on 
that occasion, one Power had made lip its mind for . 
war, and devoted all its ingenuity not to discover¬ 
ing a peaceful solution, but to staving it»off, to 
nullifying the earnest endeavours of the rest, 
and above all to preventing any riieeting of 
representatives. 

What the best statesmen of Europe, the men 
who cared for European interests and not merely 
foi^ the aggrandisement of their own states, were 
aiming at and regarded as being attainable with 
good-will, has been poignantly expressed in the 
famous despatch of Sir Edward Grey of July 30,“ 

1914, which cannot be too often quoted, because 
it expresses the true aim of the Concert of „Burope, 
and the genuine spirit of Internationalism. ‘If* 
the peace of Europe can be preserved . . , my 
own endeavour will be to pKtomote some arrange¬ 
ment to which Germany could be a party, by which 
she could be assured that no aggressive or hostile 
policy would be pursued against her or her allied 
by France, Russia, or ourselves^ jointly or separ- 
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ately. I have desired and worked for it. . . . 
The idea has hitherto been too Ptopian to form the 
sdbjfect of definite pr/iposals, but if this present 
crisis . . . bte safely passed i am hopeful that the 
relief and ‘reaction whicht'will follow may make 
possible' some more definite rapprochement be¬ 
tween the Powers than has been possible hitherto.’ 
Had this inv^ation been accepted—had Germany 
given her support to any one of the many proposals 
for the mairitcnalice of peace, "or put forward any 
singlfc proposal of her own—the Concert of Europe* 
ttould^have been established on a new and,healthier 
basis. But this strong and earnest appeal had an 
even worse reception than the earlier invitations to 
co-operate in solving the immediate question. It 
was not, Hke Ihem, evaded; it was not even 
acknowledged. And the Concert of Europe was 
murdered. 

But though the Concert has,broken down, let it 
'not be forgotten that—imperfect instrument as it 
• is—^it has done good work and given to Europe two 
mtervalg of peace longer than she has ever known 
in hei;.iiii3tory ; and.this encourages the hope that 
•a better organised Conctlrt of civilised states might 
avail to secure a permanent pea a for the world. 
The Concert has fai|/Jd ; the neutrality of small 
pretected states has been brutally infringed : the 
carefully developed provisions of International 
iaw have been disregarded. But this does not do 
away with the/aot that these things have aU been 
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achieved during the ninettenth century, and that 
they express the wfil and conscience of almost the 
whole of the civilised world.,, • ■ 

Thus far we have been dealing with^International 
movements which were in some sense initiated or 
encouraged by the peacemakers of 1815. But 
there have been yet other developments still jnore 
powerfully tending in the direction of. intemation- 
ahsm, which did not come within the purview of 
the men of Vienna ut all. Amofig tliese the most 
'fruitful and the most efficient was the growth of 
international arbitration, the strength and reality 
of which is seldom realised. 

The fost instance in which two nationt, agreed to 
submit to arbitration a vexed question between 
them was a boundary dispute betv!een Britain and 
the United States in 1794. After this a long time 
passed before the device was again employed, for 
the period of the grpat wars was not one in which 
such methods of discussion were naturally used. 
But between 1820 and 1840 eight international' 
disputes were settled by arbitration; and the 
method being thus establielifld grew steadily in 
favour. Thirty questions were thus settled be-* 
tween 1840 and 1860; forty-four between ^1860 
and 1880; no less than ninety between 1880 and 
1900, when the Hague Tribunal came into opera¬ 
tion. In these cases most of the chief Powers of 
the world have been engaged, but Britain hfts 
resorted to this method far ma’e pften than any 
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other state; the UiStftd States make a good 
second *; and Ptance cornel third. Germany 
slaflds almost ahthejbottom of the list. 

In a few’cases the disputes settled were of an 
extremely’difficult and dangerous nature, such as 
In an earlier period would almost inevitably have 
led J;o war. Such was the famous case of the 
Alabama, Lr which the United States claimed full 
compensation from the British government because 
it had allowed a'‘commercc-ralder in the service of 
the Confederates to start from a British po^t, thiJ 
?jein^ held to be a breach of the dutie ■ imposed 
upon a neutral by International Law. The case 
was of a*very high importance as a test case in 
International Law, and the submission of it to a 
judicial decisioh rather than to the arbitrament of 
force was a very great triumph for the Reign of 
Law in international relations. It may reasonably 
be asserted that no Power btut Britain would at 
that date have accepted such a decision, and that, 
in accepting it, Britain made a contribution of the 
highest importance to^ the growth of the inter¬ 
national spirit. Qiiite as striking was the case of 
the fishing fleet in 1904’, when the Russian fleet, in 
a p^nic, had filed upon a group o.’ British trawlers 
and inflicted heavy loiSs of property and life. Such 
aif episode w'ould in an earher age have almost 
inevitably led tj> war. It was amicably settled 
by a joint commission. 

The great njai^rity, however, of the questions 
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thus settled during the liiheteenth century were 
very minor questions, unlikely t<S lead to war, and 
dangerous only because they .tended to produce k 
sense of irritation and friction between'the Powers 
concerned. But this does not diminish the im¬ 
portance of the growing wilhngiiess of nearly all' 
nations to submit their differences to judi-cial 
determination. This was a demonstrated fact by 
1900, when the Hague Conference set up a regular 
macljinery to deal ’ftdth all such' cases. The in- 
Stitutipn of the Hague Tribunal w as by no means 
a piece of sentimental Utopianism. It was thd 
supplying of a felt practical need. For one of the 
difficulties in the way of earlier arbitrations was 
the difficulty of constituting the arbitral court. 
Sometimes it was formed of comihissioners from 
each side in the controversy, sometimes by a 
reference to the sovereign of a disinterested state. 
But neither of these methods was wholly satis¬ 
factory, and the establishment of a permanent and 
recognised machinery made it certaim that the 
growth of arbitration w'ould be yet steadier in the 
twentieth century than it had been in t^ nine¬ 
teenth. 

Every arbitration case down to the end of the 
nineteenth century had been'^he result of a special 
agreement between the nations concerned. 'A 
very marked advance was made when nations 
began to make general treaties pledging thei% 
selves to submit to arbitration fev^ery subject of 
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controversy between tliwn tor which this mode of 
settlemejft Was suitable. Th* first treaty of this 
fype was that ];)etwccn*'Italy and the Argentine 
Republic in 1898. These were states between 
which any serious conflict was in any case improb- 
•able. Far more important was the treaty between 
the two ancient rivals and enemies, France and 
‘Britain, in 1904. After a long period of alienation, 
these two Powers had succeeded in removing 
several old eadtes of friction, one of* which (the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute) was nearl/ tw» 
•hundred j'ears old, while others had quite recently 
brought them to the verge of war. They resolved 
never to ^llow such questions to go on rankling in 
the future, and pledged themselves by treaty to 
submit to arbrtration every dispute not affecting 
their honour or their fundamental national in¬ 
terests. The example thus set was so muclr in 
accord with the general trend of civilised opinion 
that during the next six years over one hundred 
Jreatics of this type were signed. On the eve of 
the Great War, almost all civilised states were 
thus pledged to resor^fo the method of arbitration 
whenever possible, the most notable exceptions 
being Germany" and Austria. 

It is true that in pll these treat'es questions of 
‘ vital interest ’ or of ‘ honour ’ were reserved— 
just as, in most European countrie,'!, custom still 
^ows question!’ of ‘ honour ’ between individuals 
to be settled l^y the duel; and indeed, it must be 
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obvious that no nation coiilC be expected to submit 
its dearest interests* to the decision bf a' group of 
lawyers, however eminent. It ispften urged tht^ 
this reservation robbed the arbitration treaties of 
aU significance, and it is of course obvibus that they 
did not hanish the possibility of war. Bub if they 
were honestly carried into effect, the arbitration 
treaties tvould have removed all those^etty causes" 
of friction which, though not in themselves worth 
fighting abdut, produce a standing ieeliag of irrita¬ 
tion,' and add greatly to the difficulty of finding a 
peaceful solution for graver questions when they 
arise. It was unfortunate that the treaties Aeces- 
sarily left to the rival governments thf duty of 
determining which should, and which should not, 
be regarded as ‘ arbitrable ’ cases. Tlie Hague 
Conference of 1907 tried to meet this difficulty by 
drawing up a list of twenty-four types of disputes 
which should always be submitted to arbitration, 
and by attempting to draft a general and uniform 
arbitration treaty which all nations should be 
asked to adopt. These proposals were, however, 
wrecked, especially by the'ojpgosition of Germany 
and Austria, which voted against every one of the 
twenty-four proposed definitions, \f hile the German 
representative violently attacked the schemls of 
a general treaty. As international agreemeijts 
must be practically unanimous, this opposition was 
fatal. 

The Hague Conference also iitl^empted to do 
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something in regard to |hpse questions of ‘ honour ’ 
or ‘ vital interest^ which are mecessarily excluded 
froiji the purviey of the arbitral court. It sug¬ 
gested that? in cases*where arbitration could not 
be employee?, a commission of inquiry should be 
set up,, and that the parties to the controversy, 
without pledging themselves to be boemd by the 
'teport of the commission, should agree to abstain 
from hostilities until it was presented. This would 
at least h{«"o ex*3ured a pcriqd for reflection and 
negotiation which would, in nine cases out of ten, 
Iiave led to the avoidance of war ; and if honestly 
carried out, it would have deprived 'aggressive 
Powers ^f the advantage to be derived from a 
sudden prepared onslaught upon an unready foe. 
But the Confwence was able to achieve no more 
than a vague expression of opinion, in very general 
terms. In the attempt to give reality to this idea, 
the lead was taken by the United States, which 
. concluded with Britain and iVance two remarkable 
treaties ip the autumn of 1914—after the Great 
\Var Bad actually broken out. The treaty with 
Britain ^ provides that all disputes not capable of 
bein*g fettled by arbitration shall be submitted to 
an international commission of five members, two 
of "whom are to b^ nominated py each of the 
governments, and the fifth by agreement between 
them. The commission is to present a report 
within a year, ahd both parties agree not to declare 


* Oi. 7714. 
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« ' ' 

war or begin hostilities ]}efore the report is sub¬ 
mitted. •’ ‘ " 

It is probable that if' these tifeaties had been 
concluded in time of peace, they would have been 
very widely imitated by other nation^, and the era 
of the Reign of Law and of settlement by^ agree¬ 
ment in inter-state relations would have been 
brought appreciably nearer. It is, inched, difficult 
to realise, in the midst of the horrors of war, how 
great and how solid been the rtrogrcss already 
piade. In the light of the tragedy which has. be¬ 
fallen the world, it is hard to avoid the conclusion, 
that therc'was a fatal unreality in the whole move¬ 
ment ; or even that it was actually mischievous 
because it tended to conceal from men the real and 
grave peril under which they were I ving. But to 
adopt this conclusion, natural as it may seem, is 
to lose the sense of proportion. The plain truth 
is that almost the whole civilised world had realised 
the futihty and wastefulness of war, and was eager 
to find some way of getting rid of it. Tli^t it could, 
not do so was due to the fact that in one state, or 
group of states, this movement was regarded with 
contempt and dislike. Throughout the cdur^ of 
modern history, the demand of reasonable men for 
the introduction of the Reign ^f Law in inter-sthte 
relations had always had to struggle against tbp 
influences of the Doctrine of Power, and had always 
had to fight a losing battle. But the international 
spirit had grown steadily stronger,, m the early 
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years of the tWenti'etl^ .century it had got the 
upper hand in all ^ut a few states. The apostles of 
the JOoctrine of l^owcr were beginning to be out of 
date. The iime was‘slipping away wiien it would 
be easy foi; them to put their gospel into practice ; 
HI another ge:^eration the sentiment of the civilised 
world, so powerfully manifested in this arbitration 
Imovement, might have become too strong to be 
resisted : it might even have midcrmined the war¬ 
like spirit «f th<i very states .which still held the 
Doctrine of Power as the chief element in theix^ 
political philosophy. And perhaps, unconsciously, 
the feehng that this was so may have"been one 
of the factors which helped to precipitate the 
Grea.t War. 

The epilogu(^ to the story of the movement for 
arbitration is to be found in the record of the 
negotiations of July 1914. On the 26th July 
Serbia, faced by intolerable demands from Austria, 
gave way on every point bu^ two, and offered to 
refer these- two points to the decision of the Hague 
'tribunal, though they were questions both of vital 
interest and of honom*. No notice was taken of 
the olief. On the ^L^i, July the Tsar of Russia, in 
reply to a telegram from the German Emperor, 
agaei urged that the ^ustro-Serbiau dispute should 
b(^ submitted to the Hague Tribunal. Again there 
was no repty, and the telegram containing this 
;^oposal was ontitted from the series of telegrams 
between the Tsar and the Kaiser published in the 
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German White Book. Np-vjer'befoi e, in all history, 
has such an offer baen made on,the eve'of. a great 
conflict. Never before, indeed, hLs the machinery 
existed that\Vould have made'such an offer possible. 
Formal arbitration, before a recognised. European 
tribunal, would have avoided all the agonies of warj 
just as they would have been avoided by the 
acceptance of the mediation of the ^Concert of' 
Europe. It is a fact of damnmg significance that 
both of these metljods were refused:- But this 
jloeff not diminish the importance of the fact that 
the machinery for pacification had been created, 
and had * been brought into effective operation. 
Perhaps the deepest tragedy of the Gr^at War is 
just this, that it was forced upon an miwilling world 
just at the time when the idea of Internationahsm, 
after a long and painful struggle, had obtained for, 
itself the real support of civilised opinion, and was 
for the first time in all history getting itself em¬ 
bodied in institutions. 

Thus far we have discussed only the formal and 
governmental steps towards the estabfishment of 
an international Reign of Isaw which hkve marked 
the nineteenth century. But it would bl a* very, 
shallow view of the subject which left out of 
accoimt the more informal^ movements of ideas 
which had made all this development possihiJe. 
For during the nineteenth century that imity of 
civihsation, of which the whdle international 
movement was merely a consequence, was empha- 
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sieed and deepej^ed in a*r§markable way. Despite 
the strength of .^e nationaliat idea, and the in- 
cjeased definition which it obtained (Juring this 
pefiod, the oneness of all European peoples was in 
every way.bfing made clearer. Rapid and cheap 
eommunication made it easy for the peoples of 
every nation to -become acquainted with their 
‘heighbours, ,and at the end of the nineteenth 
century practically every educated man travelled 
more widel*’ tht*! any but a f^w of the*richest had 
done at the begimiing of the century. Univ^rsal^ 
education, and the universal diffusion of a'cheap 
Press, aided this process. All classes had—or 
could e^ily obtain—some knowledge uf the 
principal features of each of the European states, 
and were dailj* informed of the principal events of 
current history : not very intelligently informed, 
perhaps ; but it was a new thing that they should 
be informed at all. The greatest thinkers and 
imaginative writers of every" country became the 
common possession of all the rest, and the influence 
of such writers as Ibsen, Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, 
Anatole Ftance, was felt throughout Europe not 
, only b^ the few, but by the vastly enlarged reading 
public of the world. Still more marked was this 
community of possesion in the realms of science ; 
t^ie wonderful advance of the physical sciences 
during the nineteenth century has been a co- 
^eratRe iabotfr, in which it is impossible to dis¬ 
entangle the |pqpific contribution of any individual 
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nation, and the Europeais cliara<?t«r of scientific 
discussion had become so marked that every 
scholar of fuiy eminence h'jid founi it indispen&alke 
to be, for the puiposcs of his daily work, tri-lingdal, 
or at the very least bi-lingual. Students passed 
to and fro freely from the universities < of one 
country to those of anotjier. The knowledge and 
thought* of the civilised world were a common 
possession to a degree never known since the days 
of the Ronran Empire. t' 

^ This was the case also, though not quite so 
markedly, in the realms of pohtical and social 
thought;' for the political and social problems of 
aU Europe, however varied the forms they might 
assume, were eventually identical, being all equally 
the product of that process of industrialisation 
which, starting in England, had napidly conquered 
the whole of Europe. The main political move¬ 
ments of the nineteenth century were in a remark¬ 
able degree international in character. This was 
true even of the nationalist movement, which was, 
in its earlier struggles, largely directed by cosmo¬ 
politan groups of exiles in London and Paris, who 
worked in harmony, and shared the same dreams 
and ideals. The simultaneity of the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848 fqrms a striking demonstration 
of the international character both of the national¬ 
ist and of the hberal movement, but the earlier 
risings of 1820 and 1830 were als6 linked up in^ 
way which justified the contentioij qf the reaction- 
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iries that they^iad to Meal with a jjevolutionary 
igitatioh engihetoed in common for the whole of 

S )e. In theUecond'half of the q^tury this 
hange hf ideas, mainly conducted earUer by 
the middle classes, from among whom the preachers 
5f natfonalism and liberalism chiefly sprang, 
passed also to th'e artisan classes. There were 
conferences .«ind common action between the 
trade unionists and the co-operative societies 
of all countries ; *English, French, German, Italian 
working-men met more and more frequently in 
congress, and were persuaded that they nursued a 
common cause, not limited by the bounds of any 
single state. The famous ‘ International,’ which 
strove to give a common direction to the socialist 
movement, wa^bunded in London in 1864, though 
in its first form it lasted only for ten years; 
and if International Sociahsm has not achieved 
much of a directly pohtical^ character, and has 
wholly disappointed the hopes of those who looked 
tp it tojrrevcnt the catastrophe of a European war, 
it has emphasised the unity of all Europe among 
thosQ Q^xsses which, rvi'ght be expected to feel it 
least, owing to the limitations imposed by circum¬ 
stances upon th(5r knowledge and ••ange of thought. 

Ifurope, then—or#rather, the 'vhole civilised 
w»rld—^has become conscious of its unity in a way 
unparalleled in the earlier centuries of modem 
VUntery, and to a degree unknown even in the Middle 
Ages. And tl^s assimilation of ideas has expressed 
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itself in a v^ry remarkabli exterji^il assimila ion. 

It has become a coSimonplaee Hilt the chief ( ties 

of EuropeVhecorao mon^“alike ivory day. Hiwr 

buildings are alike. Hieir streets aVe pa vet' in 

the same way. Their vehicles trams, Cabs, ta sis, 

lurries—are identical in form. The more ^rosjier- 

ous inhabitants, from Archangel to Cadiz, .and 

from Galway to Athens, w ear clothes' of the -same 

form, dictated by the arbiters of fashion in London 

and Paris. ° ' ' 

‘1 

But the most important sign and cause of this 
growing assimilation of the civilised Avorld has beefl 
the immense activity of commerce and industry, 
which have undergone in the last half-o ntury an 
expansion and transformation of a magnitude that 
could never have been anticipated'. No civilised 
people is now self-sufficient economically ; each is 
dependent on all the rest, and the humblest peasant 
now daily uses commodities drawn from every 
region of the globe. The whole world has become 
a single vast and complex economic Unit. Not 
only do the people of every country buy from and 
sell to the people of every o+hor, but the industry 
and commerce of every country is in part financed 
by the capital of every other. So" extraordinarily 
intertwined and interwoven kre the financial con¬ 
cerns of aU civihsed states, that it has been possible 
for one school of thought to argue, with great 
plausibility, that war among these states hai 
become all but impossible, and nu st, if it broke 
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out, bring uui^ e*al ruiiTajid bankruptcy. Capital, 
they say, Knows«« country anfi no patriotism, but 
as by a hW of ifature whereso'fvrer it can 
be VQ^t rerfiuneratively ejnployed; and if inter¬ 
national finance, dominated by a comparatively 
Small ifumber of men, seemed to present a great 
danger because of'the power it wielded, at least it 
was tending? along with the international labour 
movement, to bind tne modem industrial world into 
a single wh81e, within which wars of the’old pattern 
for the aggrandisement of individual states must 
become more and more impossible. 

The events of 1914 and 1915 have shown that 
these anJjicij)ations w'ere mistaken, or at least 
exaggerated, and that the money-power is by no 
means sd overwhelmingly strong, or so cosmo¬ 
politan in character, as many had assumed. But 
at least it is undeniable that in the realm of in¬ 
dustry and commerce, as in the realms of science 
' and literature and politics, the civilised world is 
(jne as.it never has been before. The movement 
towards an international organisation, which we 
hav^ b^n tracing ip t^iis chapter, had been rapid 
• and effective- beyond ail previous experience; but 
it had only limped slowly and ha ■ ingly behind the 
mofe powerful forces 4hat were steadily making for 
tlfc xm’fication of the whole civilised world. 

Wliy, then, has it broken down so suddenly and 
sft tragically ? Is it because it was based upon an 
empty and unpractical idealism ? What has been 
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written abov^ has been wriliten in ^in if that facile 
criticism still has any hold uponlfche mind of the 
reader. lAii^not rather l)ecause4here was lod^eSd 
in the body of this steadily unifying Euro|)e a 
society penetrated by conceptions and ideals which 
were wholly out of sympathy with one of the main 
currents in modern history, and which descended 
from an earlier stratum in human development ? 
And is it not now evident that the devastating 
struggle in which we are engaged fe a sort of violent 
reaction on the part of the body politic of Eu!rope 
to purge itself of this obstinate evil ? If that view 
is just, then indeed, in this aspect also, the Great 
War is the culmination of modern history. But it 
is necessary to expand the view a little more fully. 

, V 

THE FORCES HOSTILE TO THE INTERNATIONAL IDEA 

The forces in the hfe of Europe that have been ' 
most hostile to the international idea,'-thqt is, tp 
the peaceful and organised co-operation of the 
European states, may all ba uesumed undfj I.hree 
heads: the spirit of nationalism, the spirii^ of' 
CDKimercialism, and the spirit of 'militarism. All 
have been at work in evdcy state, in varying 
degrees and in different forms. But the filst 
two of these three are not necessarily hostile, but 
only when they assume particular forms; the thksd 
is the essential enemy. And tb* advance made 
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during the nine^enth* cftitury by the international 
idea has»bdfen du« the fact thfet in many or m^^ost 
of4h^-States of Europe aationalkmaud ccanmercial- 
i stiH t^ve gradually as^med forms ndf inconsistent 
with the intSrnational idea;^ while the strength 
of militarism has steadily declined. If we would 
understand why tlxi appauent success of the inter- 
ftatioral movement has brought us in the* end to 
the hideous collanse of 1914, we must ask ourselves 
in what sLatep, Jl>d for what reasons, the national 
and the commercial ideas have taken a dangefous 
form, and in what states and for what reasons the 
doctrines of militarism have maintained or in¬ 
creased their ancient dominance, 
o 

The national spirit is hostile to peace when a 
imtion feels itseif unjustly divided or subjugated, 
or denied the opportunity for the development of 
its characteristic modes of hfe. In such circuid- 
stances it inevitably declares war against the 
status quo, and will continue to be a source of 
unrest until it has obtained unity and freedom. 
In the exultation of that achievement, as we have 
seen, one nation after toother has been tempted 
,to aim at domination over its neighbours, and has 
thus continued to be a dangei to neace even after 
its reasonable aspirations have been satisfied. But 
whether the national spirit takes this unhappy 
direction or not will depend upon several circum- 
st^ces. If the <;ondition of the lands neighbour¬ 
ing the newly ^ited nation is such as to invite 
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aggression, nationalism wiil (levefop into chauvin¬ 
ism ; but in the absence of sugljl temptation, the 
nation mivy pass safely' through the period -of 
feverish megalomania ^whic'u is apt' to folk'^ a 
nationalist triumph, and may settle'down quietly 
to enjoy the unity and freedom it has won. 
Whether it does so or not wiK depend upon the 
nature of the political ideals most widely di|hised 
among its citizens, and above all upon the char¬ 
acter and' traditions of its rulirig classes. The 
national spirit need not be hostile to peace: under 
favouring circumstances its satisfaction is the 
greatest safeguard of peace, and as we have Argued 
above, lasting peace will not be attained^in Europe 
imtil every reasonable national aspiration has been 
satisfied. But if a nation is penetrated by the 
doctrines of militarism, and if the traditions of its 
ruling class are of a militarist type, then the spirit 
of nationahty will be apt to intensify these ideas, 
to sanctify them, and therefore to make them- 
doubly dangerous. 

The spirit of commercialism has led to many 
wars, provoked by the desire jfco gain access to, or 
control over, particular markets. This motive has« 
; been present in many of our own v{ ars; it has been 
the predominant motive with us perhaps Aiore 
often than with any other people, from the time 
iwhen we fought to overthrow the Spanish monopoly 
bf the tropical west, to the time' when we waggd 
two wars with China in order to focc« open the gates 
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of that vast mar^:et. ’ Aiid it is impossible for any 
Englishman t6 aany that waf may bring great 
co^nmercial advaj#tages,*more especially the kind 
of WiiT that leads to the op^iing up of undeveloped 
areas, or thatl)rings backward peoples into contact 
^yith a Inore advanced civilisation, and causes an 
incrQase both in their wants and in their pro- 
^uctidc power. WTiether a war for conmiercial 
control over a highly developed country inhabited 
by a civiliSeJ people can bring any Commercial 
advantage to the conqueror is quite another 
question. Those who accept the old mercantilist 
theory that a nation thrives commercially on the 
ruin of its,trade rivals, or any subtler form of that 
theory, will be ready to believe in the benefit of 
commercial waA; but few intelligent men hold 
that opinion to-day, at any rate in its cruder forms. 
The world as a whole now believes that the more 
prosperous all nations are, th|j more they will be 
‘able to buy from one another. The victor in a 
w^r for mere commercial supremacy will doubtless 
acquire some advantage from the prestige of his 
victory,^ind some the favourable conditions 

for his trade which he will be able to exact from 
his defeated riv;?!, but this will be insufficient to 
balalice what he will iose by his ov.r expenditure 
of 4ife and wealth, and by the diminished purchas¬ 
ing power of his rival, who must be impoverished 
b^the sheer walte'of war, and whose productive 
power must bl 'diminished, partly by financial 
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burdens, and partly by th^ dishemtening influence 
of defeat and' subjeftion. The vfrld of'commerce, 
for these reasons, has learned tofiread war, ra^r 
than to rejoice in it; and fli most chriUsed etsates 
the commercial influence upon the'whole makes 
for peace, aU the more because tW consequmices of 
; dislocating the delicate and complicated mechanism^ 
of modem trade are quite unpredictaUe. Buj; that* 
is not to say that the old fallacy tiat a nation 
profits commercially from the ruiudf a riVal trading 
. nation may not still survive, and maj not even be 
made’, in a modified form, the governing principle of 
a trade poUcy, as it so often has been in the’ past. 

When we say that miUtarism is the w^orst foe of 
international concord, we do not mean merely that 
the upkeep of vast armies is a dsanger-to peace. 
The upkeep of armies is not mihtarism, although 
it is the product of militarism. A nation in which 
the spirit of mihtarism is very weak or even non¬ 
existent may be compelled for its own security to 
keep very great armies on foot, because it is 
threatened by the militarism of some neighbouring 
state; and the danger to iieace from thi^^spirit of 
mihtarism would in such a case be increased, and* 
not diminished, if the threatened* country were to 
reduce the size of its armiesi This ought to be a 
mere platitude; but it evidently is not, since 
there are well-meaning people who assert that 
mihtarism is rampant in ah the grdat states equa]Jy, 
because ah keep large armies on.fcspt. Mihtarism 
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is a spirit,^ a poiit ot view, an attitude of mind ; 
often ndt to be lotnd in the practical soldier, but 
offeft very prqpotoced In the weedy citizen, and 
most^if all ifi^the hooligan jof the slums. It is the 
spirit which believes in briffce force, rather than 
ju8tice,*as the ultimate arbiter in human affairs; 
whiah believes th^t Might makes Right, that the 
real greatne:* of a nation depends upon itfe power 
to overcome its Hvals in war, that war is not only 
inevitable, 1)ut i#in itself a good and noble thing, 
and that all talk about the desirability of peace, 
and the establishment of the Reign of La^ between 
states is only sentimental and anaemic hypocrisy. 
It is th^. spirit wi^ch regards mere physical 
domination over other men, or other nations, as 
the grt alest of* earthly goods, the highest proof 
of superiority; and which therefore regards the 
possession of great armies not as a mere necessity 
for safety but as a proof of natipnal virility, and the 
* means to achieve dominion. This is a very ancient 
spirit, which has never been absent from the world. 
I It is the spirit against which the whole history of 
I civiliflation is one lo;ig,struggle ; for it is the sworn 
t foe at once of Law aild Liberty. No European 
people has been" wholly exempt 'rom its tempta- 
tioifs, or is, perhapsf wholly exempt from them 
tO»day. But in most civilised nations its power 
has steadily waned, in spite of ti e growth of 
amies: nay, in euch a coimtry as France the 
practice of u’.ft,'ersal military service has been 
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actually hostile to the ifiititaristi^mper, because 
it has formed a poignant rem«*er of Hie price 
that must*be paid for its ^atisfattion. 

If these be the force* most hostik to the inter¬ 
national idea and to phaee, let us considfer where in 
Europe they have been most active. 

Among the small states of the north and jvest^ 
they afe simplv inoperative. Amo»g the .little 
states of the Balkans they have bAm very actively 
at work ; ’unsatisfied national Ambitions m the 
case*of every state, inadequate commercial oiftlets 
in the cq^es of Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
have been highly disturbing factors. And in 
Bulgaria— possibly not among the illiter^^e people, 
but certainly at the court and among the soldiers 
—the militarist spirit has been ver^' powerful. Is 
not King Ferdinand a German, eager to plaj m 
tEe Balkans the part played I v Prussia in Ger¬ 
many ? And did rv)t General .iavoff precipitate 
the second Balkan War with the < ry that Bulgaria 
must acquire the hegemony of the Balkans, f , 

But the existence of this temper in the small 
states would be powerless U disturb the ^jpace of 
Europe, or to retard the progress of internation¬ 
alism, unless it found an echo in tlie greater states. 
Where, among these, has it been at work ? 

Not in Britain, which has no unsatisfied naticm- 
ahst ambitions in Europe, no deshe for European 
dominion, and so vast a heritage outside of Eur<^e 
that she desires no addition to hei'^fesponsibiUties. 
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She is, and has loIlg•h^en, the least militarist 
of Europe’to PdW^rs, the mo^t firmly convinced 
that her highest Rational interest is peace. Some 
German apologists h^ve indeed tried to hold her 
responsible fdr the war, asserting that she brought 
it about through jealousy of Germany’s commercial 
progress j that in* short J?ritish commercialism is 
*the ^urce cjf aU these sufferings. But this theory 
rests upon the doctrine that commercial advantage 
can be dAived Jrom the ruip of a rival, and it 
assumes that Britain holds this view ; whereas 
+he plain fact is that the commercial policy of 
Brita^—the policy of open markets—h^s for sixty 
years been based upon precisely the opposite view. 
The doelrine of Free Trade may be sound or un¬ 
sound, but its essence is the belief that the forcible 
interventions and regulations of the state hamper 
rather than help trading development, and Brittan 
has steadfastly acted upon tMs doctrine. Had she 
. desired to s orike a blow at German trade, she could 
have dojie so by a simpler and less costly method 
than that of war: by closing to German merchants 
all the vast market; ;t’nch she controls and which 
have been freely throsivn open to them. She did 
not do so, beca'Use she believed fnghtly or wrongly) 
that the more prosperous Gern'c-'iv became, the 
Wetter customer she would be. iuid Britain has 
had in recent years no reason to be gravely alarmed 
* Jiy the compsRrison between the aevelopment oi 
German trade, and her own. For although th( 
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volume of German trade wa% increasing, the volume 
of British tr^e wfe also incr^fcng, and*in the 
years immediately preceding the^war was actually 
increasing mole rapidly. Tliere is, indeed, some 
reason for thinking tJiat during the'se‘years the 
ruthless methods of organised ‘ dumping ’ by which 
Germany had endeavoured to establish her cpm- 
mercial-supremacy were bringing thfiir owij re¬ 
compense in the prospect of an alarming collapse ; 
and that this w’as what reconciled, the Commercial 
classes of Germany to the desperate expedient of 
war. ' If commercialism is to blame for the 
tragedy, if is the commercialism of Germany, not 
that of Britain, which must be held at fa,ult. 

Assuredly it is not in France that any one will 
look for evidence of a warlike spirit. France has 
borne for more than forty years the wound to her 
nfftional pride involved in the loss of . Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the spectacle of the brutality with 
which these lost provinces were treated. But still 
deeper and more bitter has been the memery of the 
agonies of her last great war. If she maintained a 
great army, it was to defeild existenc^j ,she 
knew always that the brunt of a European war 
must fall first upon her, and this drfead was always 
present to the mind of everyvone of her citizens. 
If she longed to regain the lost provinces, she had 
suffered too much to dream of precipitating a war 
in order to regain them. She has desired nothing 
so earnestly as peace, and has been ip/vlling to make 
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many sacrifices^ for it, e® m 1904 lyhen she sub¬ 
mitted*'to* seS her foreign minister dismissed at 
Gtemian dictatioij, or aS in 1911 when Aie ceded a 
large area ill Africa to secjire the peace. She has 
known always that in the rifext great war her very 
fexisteifce as a Power would hang in the balance. 
Next jC Britain ^le has been the steadiest friend 
of peace a ed of international co-operation; a 
loyal member 6f the Concert of Europe, a ready 
supporter*ol arVtration. • 

Nor will any one suggest that Italy, burdened by 
economic distresses and far from succesjful in her 
recent colonial adventures, has been a disturbing 
factor. Jler national aspirations are indeed as yet 
uniulfilled : there is stiU an Italia irredenta. But 
the ambition tR gain this territory has not been so 
strong as to prevent her from remaining, until May 
1916, a member of the Triple Alliance along with 
the Power which held these lapds. For some years 
past Italy has been the brake on the reckless 
ghariot of the Triple Alliance ; and she has been 
among the most active of all the civilised states 
in theprganisatioii pi arbitration treaties. 

• What of Russia ? This despotic Power has long 
been a bugbear to Europe, vnd especially to 
Brftain. Undoubtedly there have been militarist 
elements of some potency among her directing 
classes. But it was her sovereign who endeavoured 
ii^ vain to perSusCfie the Powers to reduce their 
armaments, aftd who summoned the Hague Con- 
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ferences; as )iis predeceosbr was .the inspirer of 
the great attempt of 1815 to orgahifie permanent 
peace. All her European * wars \smce the fall” of 
Napoleon have" been directed towards” one single 
end: the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, and 
the freeing of the Balkan peoples. And these' 
wars, though they have 'created' the free Balkan 
states, have given her practically no (increase of 
European territory. Moreover, fof ten years past 
she has been in the <^throes of an 'internal revolu¬ 
tion and she has not even now recovered from 
the effects^of her last disastrous attempt to extend 
her power in the Ear East. A very cursory 
reading of modern Russian history, indeed, is 
sufficient to show that, except through her inter¬ 
ventions in Balkan affairs, the ambfcions 6f Russia 
have never tended to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Two tendencies have alternated in the direction of 
her poUcy: sometimfs reforming and westernising 
influences have got the upper hand, but these 
periods have always been pacific in foreign policy j 
at other times the reactionary and militarist in¬ 
fluences have resumed swily,,but their aipi.has 
always been to divert the attention of the people 
from the problems of political recbnstruction and 
from the dangerous influences of democratic 
Europe by turning their minds towards the East. 
Certainly in recent years the attitude of Russia 
has been persistently pacific : •thb way in whi^jh 
she submitted to humiliation or> the Bosnian 
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question in 19()9 is lafV piece with the unflagging 
and stfeniioils efforts which'she made for peace 
ift •1914. She iyas never been the fde of inter¬ 
national co-operatioft: hjer sovereigns have been 
even Utopian iii their acfvocacy of it. And if 
•further proof be needed that her policy has not 
been directed to\tards aggressive war, it is enough 
to note th» unreadiness of her preparations even 
for self-defence, as they have been displayed by 
the course ol' ihe war. 

There remaih the three linked predatory Powers, • 
•Germany, Austria, and Turkey, whom we have 
already seen as the last surviving foes of the 
nationaf,principle, and who are equally the enemies 
of the international idea. 

Of Tifrkey It is enough to say that hers is an 
empire which has never represented anything but 
the ascendancy of sheer brute force; an empire 
which is, and always has b^en, an expression ex¬ 
clusively of the spirit of militarism, and has never 
^entertained any other ideal whatsoever but that of 
dominion over unwilling subjects. In her decrepi¬ 
tude the fundameqtg^ vice of all her history shows 
more clearly than ever; the ideals of civilisation 
have no meanftig for her. 

•Of the Austro-Hiligarian Empire, that congeries 
ftf restless, unhappy, and discordant races, linked 
only by subjection to a common master, it may 
^rhaps suffidb to quote the lucid summary of 
llr. Take Joi#scu, the Rumanian statesman, who 
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has watched h^r proceedirl^s and h^r recent policy 
from very near at hand. ‘ Austria is i' state 
essentially clifferent from et^ery other state in the 
world. She is a fossil in, the modern ^orld. 'She 
is a state without bein^a nation. She is'in reality 
only a dynasty, a government and an army'. . . .' 
Such an organism being simply a ihilitary organism, 
war is fof her the most natural thing passible.*- If 
during the second half of the nineteenth century 
Austria has been relatively less* warlike, it is 
'becau^ she had been too often and too regularly 
beaten in the previous period. But the military 
nature of the Empire could not be changed by a 
long period of peace due to weakness.’ , And in 
recent years, since she has felt herself backed by 
the might of Germany, this essential militarism 
of a state in which there is no bond of unity except 
common subjection has again had free play. The 
new aggressive role of the Habsburg monarchy— 
or rather the old role revived—began in 1878; but 
has been most manifest since 1908. It ik irppos-, 
sible to exaggerate the high-handed brutality, the 
dishonesty, the cynicism of 'the policy which has 
been pursued by the Austriaii monarchy since the 
accession of Count Aehrenthal to power in 1907. 
Most manifestly it has been % policy which hts 
been deliberately and recklessly heading straight' 
towards war. And its inspiration (apart from the 
fundamentally militaristcharactefof the monarchy^ 
has been the form which the national spirit has 
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;aken among the lifagJ^arB, who saw their ascend- 
iBcy tljre*£[tened hy the discoiAent of their Slavonic 
mbjects, and ccmnted* upon securing-Iheir hated 
iominion by means 6f a war in which Russia, the 
protector •of’the Slavs, shotild be made powerless, 
ind Serbia, whose independence formed a constant 
spvr to Slavonic‘arabitians, should be conquered. 
Natjonalisip in its worst and most intolerant form, 
njilitarism naiesd and unashamed, have been the 
dominant faefors in Austrian policy. * They have 
made it impossible for Austria to dream of faking 
her place in the family of peaceful European states. 
The;^ have made her one of the principal sources 
of unrest during all these years. But they have 
only been able to exercise this influence because 
Austria was ct)nscious that behind her stood the 
grim Destructive Sword of Germany. 

For it is to Germany that we come in the end'as 
the final, implacable foe of the international idea. 
In Germany, to a degree imparalleled in any other 
state at‘any period of modern history, the three 
’hateful factors of distorted nationalism, diseased 
comniercialism, ai^i, tumid militarism have been 
simultaneously at work to produce the most 
terrible of national tragedies, the most appalling 
ofiworld disasters. 

• The national spirit in Germany was defiled and 
vulgarised by the noxious doctrine of the inherent 
i^periority of theflfeutonic race. It was distorted 
(among: a boWtish people) by tlie memory of the 
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^ mediaeval period when the German kings claimed 
to be emperors of Christendom. »• It was poisoned 
by the brutal methods in which the modem unitjr 
of Germany was established. - The tradition of the 
mediaeval German leadership of Europe combined 
with the doctrine of race-superiority to establish' 
the theory that it was Germany’s destiny once more 
to control and dominate the civilised vtorld. The 
methods of Bismsirck and Frederick the Great 
showed how this dominion was to be achieved. 
One war (1866) had given to Prussia the mastery 
of Germany ; a second war (1870) had given to 
Germany the hegemony of Europe. Ever since 
the conclusion of that struggle, the intoxicated 
pride of the national spirit had anticipated, with 
more and more definiteness, the necessity of fighting 
a third and greater war, which should give to 
Germany the mastery of the world. No nation 
has ever been so intoxicated with the pride of its 
own greatness and the conviction of its power and 
worthiness to control the world as Germany has 
been since 1870. This frenzied nationalism got 
its expression in the brutal ahd pxtravagant claims 
and programmes of the Pan-German League, which 
seemed to the rest of the world so insane that 
few took them seriously. The national spirit In 
Germany has been intolerant and contemptuouo 
of the rights of all other nationalities, and for that 
reason it has been inconsistent With the very idea 
of an international amity. 
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Again, the comirfbrc’ial spirit in Germany has 
asaum^d S-'topm esctreiaely dahgerous to the peace 
oi Europe. The* amazing commercial 'advance of 
Germany during *the iast forty years has of course 
been due,* in* the first instance, to the steady in- 
dustry»and ability of the people, their aptitude for 
organisation, and* their Respect for science. But 
' it h£\|p been due also in part to the remarkable way 
in which it has •been organised on a national basis 
and for n^ionai,ends. German commerce has not 
aimed merely at winning wealth or prosperit;p : it 
has aimed always and essentially at dorninion. 
Trade has been pursued not merely for file sake of 
monetary profits, but as a means to the estabhsh- 
ment of "German ascendancy in the world. To 
destroy or undtermine the chief competing indus¬ 
tries of other countries seems to have been a large 
part of the aim of the powerful Kartels which have 
in recent years controlled the chief German in¬ 
dustries ; and they have been willing to carry on 
their trade, in market after market, and for year 
after year, at a heavy loss, in order to attain this 
end.^ They have been* assisted by the daring and 
•reckless methods of fintsice pursued by the German 
banks. They h’ave kept conoinvaUy speeding up 
their production, always producing more than the 
immediate demand justified, employing the surplus 
production as a means of ruinmg their competitors 
injjne market after another by selling under cost 
price, and trusting to the eventual profit of a 
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monopoly control. , It is a kind of pitiless and 
insatiable trade-war which they, have pursueda 
process oriiy possible by reason.of the elabora»te 
organisation or. a national scale of all the^ chief 
industries, and of the whole banking ijystem of the 
country. These methods meant ruin and disaster 
unless they were successful in ‘winning an eyer- 
increasmg mastery over ever-new markets. ^The 
necessity for getting monopoly ccntrol over new 
markets became a n,ecessity of liff and death. If 
. they could not be secured by the unscrupulous 
methods of organised dumpirig, before these 
methods brought the bankruptcy which was’their 
logical result, they must be secured by forpe of 
arms. Such a commercial policy—the like of 
which has never been known in h'istory before— 
was a perpetual menace to the peace of Europe. 
It brought the men of commerce into line with the. 
militarists and the Pan-Germans in their willing¬ 
ness to embark on desperate political ventures. 
It had no small share in producing the alarms 
of the last ten years; it largely influenced, for 
example, the German policj in the Balkans and in 
Morocco. There seems some reason to fceUeve 
that during the last few years the directors of 
German trade-policy have knbwn that this frenzied 
system of finance was coming perilously near to 
collapse, and that (so far as concerned the German 
commercial world) the war of 1-9K- was a recklgss 
venture undertaken in the hope of^avoidmg ruin. 
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From this point oi' \<e*v some of the German 
anljcip^flHs of t|}ie results oi* victory have been 
ver^ instructive. , All Central and Souih-Eastem 
Europe was. to bd turned into a smgle vast union 
under ‘Germah control, with a high tariff against 
the trade of other nations: that is to say, the area 
of the monopoly-iJtt^arket, which forms the basis 
’for the commercial conquest of the world, was 
to be doubled or trebled. At the same time the 
rival Pov^rs <v;fre to be forced to give special 
advantages in '^their markets to German trade. 
Wiether such a programme was definitely fenter- 
tained or not, it seems to be underiiable that 
commerce, elsewhere a factor making for peace, 
was in Germany a factor favourable, ultimately, 
to war. . < 

But it was the dominance of the militarist spirit 
in Germany that formed the greatest peril to the 
peace of Europe, and the greatest obsitacle to the 
advance of the international idea. The whole 
history ot the Prussian state has been one long 
&presdion of the militarist spirit in action ; it was 
by brute f6rce alone, combined with a total dis- 
.regard of all moral restraints, that Prussia was 
created; and ii? all the records of history there is 
no^to be found anothter such seemiug proof ^ of the 
vipw that political greatness can be created and 

’-Only tL ‘Beaming’ proof; because the achiev.ments of Prussia 
ha\s only been laatinf in so far as they tended towards the unification 
of Germany—that ii^o say, in so far as they had some basis of justice. 
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permanently maintained ‘byS brute force alone. 
When Prussia, by her old and ,pft-tried n^ethpds, 
had succeMed in uniting Gprmaijy, the doctripe, of 
Force, implicit^n the Prussian tradition, conquered 
the soul of Germany, dikillusioned by the failure of 
idealist and liberal methods in 1848. At first- the 
Prussian methods were d,islike(J and resisted by the 
bulk of.the German people, and Bisinarck had to' 
carry on his work, especiiilly from J 862 to 1866, in 
the teeth of bitter opposition. But tlfc dazzling 
nature of his successes brought complete .con¬ 
version, and ever since 1866 the rest of Germany 
has becoilie every year more penetrated with the 
spirit of Prussia, whicli is the spirit of militarism. 

This conversion was made all the easier because 
the governing classes of Prussia, itsiJunkcrs and its 
biireaucrats, assimilated the governing classes of 
the rest of the German Empire, and because they 
very boldly used the power of the state to complete 
the process. Not only did the Prussianised army 
shape the thought of German manhood: the 
educational system was systematically usdd as k 
means of indoctrinating even the tendferest youth 
with the elements of the Prussian gospel, with the, 
glorification of naked brute force, and with the 
blatant theories of racial st.periority. The TJni- 
versities also were captured. The whole broyd 
of professors, more especially the professors of 
History, became advocates and *.mouthpieces of 
the new gospel, and found tl\&t professional 
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advancement was fearer for those, who did so. 
The pmctlce* of •Prussia was developed by the 
Prussian school* of historians into a political 
doctsjne, which wsfls simply the doctrine of 
militarism. 

• Of this doctrine Treitschke was the greatest 
exponent, and his Jectures on Politik became the 
’ very, Biole.-of German statecraft. According to 
this theory, thc<> essence of the state, and its raison 
d'etre, is not jhgtice, but Power ; ai'd the expan¬ 
sion' of its Power is its ‘ highest moral obli^aliion.’ 
The state is the highest thing in the world. It is 
the sburce and creator of right and wrong. Moral 
restraints do not exist for it, except in so far as 
seK-intei^st may dictate them. No power on 
earth haS’any fight to impose restrictions upon the 
action of the state. There is no sx’ch thing as 
international morality, because morality cannot 
exist apart from the Power that enforces it, and 
there is no Power outside of the state. Inter¬ 
national Law is a figment, except in so far as equal 
states may find it to their convenience to agree to 
certaiq general ruleg action ; but each state has 
the right to judge for itself how far it will observe 
these rules. AAy kind of international authority 
is ^unthinkable, as ^ derogation from the omni¬ 
potence of the state; and the idea of an inter¬ 
national tribmial arbitrating betwepn rival states 
is jptolerable. *'ThiJ only way of settling differences 
between state/, is War, which is the highest form 
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of state action, and the '■nc)!3le8t. War is the 
divinely appointed ‘ medicine fpr huriiaaity, •by 
whose decision alone the worthy state can piove 
its superiority lo the unwo]<;hy,’ and' progr^s be 
made possible. No ^tate is worthy of respect 
which is not primarily organised for war, and it is 
only the states that thus-provet their virility which 
are capable of achieving any valuable,civilisa,tion. 
It is the duty of the state to seize every favourable 
opportunity of making war for th^ fextension of its 
own "power. In this continual cctoflict, which is 
the law of nature, weak states milst go to the wall/ 
it is their'destiny to be conquered and ruled by 
their stronger neighbours, for that is a law of 
nature. Note the contrast between this conception 
of the law of nature and that which was'borrowed 
from Roman jurisprudence by Grotius and the 
other founders of International Law. According 
to them, the law of nature was that universal 
moral code which is* obligatory upon all men just 
because they are men, and which is obligatory also 
upon states because they are human institutions. 
But these notions belonged to the efEete civiljsation 
of the Latins: the heroic Germans were emanci¬ 
pated from such superstitions; the nature whose 
law they took to their heartl^ was nature ‘ red* in 
tooth and claw,’ and unrestrained by moral 
sanctions. Such is the doctrine of militarism, a« 
it has been preached by the spectacled profes^rf 
of modem Germany. 
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Treitachke did ncA esipound these jloctrines with 
quite the hnqualified directness with ■y^hich they 
atfe'here set forth, ile surrounded them with 
expla^iatiortS an(f qualifications, h® wrapped them 
up in phrases, so that tlJe casual reader of his 
PoUtilt may be surprised by its apparent modera¬ 
tion. But therd ^is ncrthing in the foregoing 
paragraph which is not to be found explicitly or 
implicitly in" tb**- Politik ; and these doctrines form 
the real heart W its teachings The extraordinary 
ascendancy which Treitschke exercised over the 
governing classed of Germany, and the readiness 
with ‘which his doctrines were accepted, were due 
to the fact that he put into cogent and clear form 
what seeWd to be the lesson of Prussian history: 
he turned Prhssianism from a practice into a 
plausible creed, and the soil was very ready to 
receive the seed. That is why his most brutal 
sentences are quoted by suchr;writers as Bemhardi 
with the same sort of veneration, the same sort of 
convictioh of their absolute finality, with which 
controversialists used to quote texts from the Bible. 
And is why, ^qSe Treitschke’s death, there 
’ has been no lack of leaser but often more violent 
exponents of *the doctrines of militarism in 
Germany. It is the creed of the governing ele¬ 
ments of the nation, because it is the creed that 
seems to be enforced by the whole experience 
of^German hiStor^, from the Great Elector to 
Bismarck. 
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But could ajiy doctrine be mOre inconsistent with 
the dream^ of peace and of intemation-al 'brother¬ 
hood ? Inspired by this body of ideas, intoxicated 
by national megalomania, send launched ^on a 
career of commercial'conquest that led, as its 
natural issue, to a great war for the monopoly of 
world-markets, modem “Germany has naturally 
had no sympathy at all with the intemvationahidea 
whose progress we have traced, but iias been its 
steadiest cohtemner.and opponent ' 

Her representatives have sat i,i'' the Concert of 
Europe, and have even used it fot the maintenance 
of peace when they were not ready for war; but 
their methods of discussion have been those 
characteristic of the conscious lords of'" creation 
convinced that the day must come Vhen’they will 
not need to argue or discuss, but will issue their 
commands. They have come to the council-table 
of the nations clad i^ Shining Armour, hammering 
the table with their Mailed Fists, and clamouring 
that ‘the Will of Germany must be rfispected.’ 
In face of the insolent and domineering methods 
of German diplomacy, witf) jts constant,veiled 
threats of force, the maintenance of the Concert 
has been extraordinarily difficult, hnd it has only 
been kept alive by the patie'hce and forbearance 
of the Powers. 

Germany has accepted the regulations of Inter¬ 
national Law, and attached h^ signature to the 
Conventions of The Hague. But International Law 
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consists, acc6rdmg< to* the Gerniai\ doctrine, of 
agl^enkftits \Vliicb the State need only pbserve so 
lohg as it suits its convenience: and we have seen 
with swhat ‘freedom €rermany haf availed herself 
of the licfence given to her in this respect by her 
■j^rophet Treitschke. Every inconvenient provi¬ 
sion of Tlie Hagfle; has been entirely swept aside; 
and Internc.tional Law has gone by the board. It 
has, inched, ih the meanwhile served a useful 
purpose, by blinding the opponents of Germany. 
How convenieift that there should be an agreement 
against the use'of poison-gas in war time! It 
secured to Germany the chance of getting an 
advantage over her envious rivals who foolishly 
paid regard to their honour. 

For arbitration Germany has nothing but con¬ 
tempt: it is the resort. General Bemhardi tells 
us, of cowardice or hypocrisy. Yet Germany Has 
signed a few arbitration treaties, contemptuously 
and with her tongue in her cheek: they could not 
bind, her, and they might prove convenient, as 
when she proposed to America that the Lusitania 
case should be refer^d to arbitration. 

As for the protection of small states, which 
seemed to be Sne o| the most striking advances of 
tile nineteenth cefitiiry, the idea is inconsistent 


•with that text of the gospel according to Treitschke 
which proves that it is the destiny of small states 
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but that was in 1839, when' it \was d4irable to tie 
the hands ^of France'. CirCumstivnces alter-cases: 
treaties, says Treitschke, aoe only valid rebm Sic 
stantibus, when 'Lhe conditions re’main' unch^ged. 
And in 1914 the conditions were no longer un¬ 
changed : the freedom of Belgium stood In th^ 
way of the ‘ highest moral obligation ’ of Germany, 
the extension of her power. Yet it«was worth 
while to keep the treaty alive, to confirm and 
repeat its pledges ag late as 1914,* because that 
prevelited Belgium from being prepared. 

For a generation Europe has ^leen haimted by< 
the dread of the great war which at last has burst 
upon us. Europe has found herself divided onto 
two rival groups of Powers, each armed to the 
teeth, and straining all their resourfies to'increase 
their armaments. Why should this have happened 
it' a period when, as our narrative has deipon- 
strated, the world was advancing towards inter- 
aational co-operation with a readiness never before 
(vitnessed ? It was solely because in the inidst of 
Europe there stood a formidable state governed by 
the conceptions we have anfljy^ed, and givipg,to 
these conceptions the most open expression, both 
in the writings of her publicist^ and In the manners 
>f her diplomats. The divismn of Euroiie into 
aval alliances began with the formation of the* 
Triple Alliance, organised by Germany to secure 
ler hegemony in Europe. She' ha#' whined and 
ilustered because a rival but weakec. league was 
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brought into^xisteiic^ by the other Powers, in 
selfidefejice, a»d vjhen first Prance and ti^jen Eussia 
removed their old standing differences with Britain, 
she bayed to the mocftwher complaiKt that there was 
a plot to ‘ encircle ’ her. JJb doubt she would have 
preferi^ that she should have remained at the 
head of the only organised alliance in Europe, and 
* that the other Powers should continue to bo on bad 
terms with om? another, for this state of things 
enabled her ♦^o* dominate Eurppe. N5 doubt she 
would have helm willing to maintain peace on 
these conditions. '»■ But there is something pitiful 
in thfe wailings of this formidable Power at the 
wickedness of other states in uniting themselves 
for self-(i^fence, or even in removing their causes 
of quarrel. 1 t*is Germany alone that is to blame 
for the division of Europe into rival groups of 
■panpr. She herself created the Triple AUiancd, 
and her use of her dominating position after 1890 
^brought the rival league inevitably into existence. 
Still mort! manifest is Germany’s responsibility 
for the steadily increasing burden of armaments. 
It v^as^her refusal to discuss the matter that made 
'the deliberations of t£* Hague Conference of 1899 
fruitless. And*wheij Britain tried every device 
tOipersuade her toVetard the suicidal rivalry in 
naval construction, going so far as even to imperil 
her own position in order to prove her good faith, 
thq^ German r.-ply'was to double and redouble 
their programme of construction. 
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Thus in ev^ry way, and'ut etery p(^nt, Germany 
has been t^e supreme obst&cle ia the wS.y^ inter¬ 
national co-operation and csfganised peace. If Her 
government and her people h&a not beOli dominated 
by the immoral doctrines of militarism which we 
have tried to analyse ; and if there had not 'suf- 
vived from an earlier age thp 'two anti-national 
and militarist Empires of Austria and Turkey to 
form her natural allies, the progress' of ^the inter¬ 
national idea would assuredly hr.ve been vastly 
mord rapid and more effective ths^ it has been. 

And now the very idea of iniJ^mationalism, the 
ideal of peaceful co-operation between independent 
states of which good Europeans have dreamed for 
three centuries, the fabric of International Law, 
the system of arbitration, are all‘simultaneously 
challenged. 

Once and for aU it is to be decided whethe’^-tiiC 
doctrine of brute ][prce h'om which Europe has 
striven to emancipate herself is to retain its de¬ 
structive ascendancy ; or whether, at* last, thg 
Reign of Law shall be established in, inter-state 
relations. One way or thb, pther, this wer .will 
decide whether the movement for internationalism 
is to succeed, or to fail utt^ly ahd perhaps irre¬ 
vocably. In this respect, also, the war is the 
culmination of modem history. 



conclCsion 


On a ci rsory ratrospecti the history of Europe 
" duripg the last folir centuries- seems to Ije made 
up of an almost uninterrupted succession of wars, 
and the Brief hi^tcrvals of peace appear to be filled 
with the ihtrigiips of state against state, and> with 
preparations for ftirther wars. Superficial though 
it is, this interpretation of the past is ofMi adopted, 
on the one hand by cynics who believe tha<^^ in the 
nature cf things brute force is and always must 
remain the determining factor in human affairs, 
and on the other hand by disillusioned sentiment- 
4 ]jsts, who have dreamed of the reign of peace, 
and are thrown off their balance when their dream 
is broken. * 

As an»example of the latter point of view, we 
’may take a few sentences from an earnest and 
plaintiv.e little book »by Mr. Lowes Dickinson ^: 
‘ In flie great and tragic history of Europe there 
is a tmrning-p«int that ma’-ks the defeat of the 
i(Jpal of a world-ordir, and the definite acceptance 
pf international anarchy. That turning-point is 
the emergence of the sovereign state at the end 
of^the fifteeT\th <century. . . . Prom that date 

* 'Thfi iSuvfiViP/m. A’nmrchyi pp, 9, 12, 150. 

Ui 
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onwards international polf(^ bas meS^nt Machiavel¬ 
lianism. . In this long and^bloodj* garae^the 
partners are always chapging.f*. . . One thing 
only does not ohange, the fiundamental anarchy. 
International relations', it is agreed, can only tam 
upon force. . . . Most men believe ... thR'u 
power and wealth are the objects states ought to 
pursue; that in pursuing these objer-ts they are 
bound by no code of right in their “relotions to one 
another; . “ . . that force is the only rule and the 
only determinant of their differences, and that the 
only real question is when and how the appeal to 
force may most advantageously be made.’ 

What are we to say to these judgments ? If 
they are true, then the facts which have -been set 
out in the foregoing essays have no meaning or 
value. Nay more, if they are true, there can be 
nb hope for the future. For if all states equ^^f-, 
and nearly all men, have believed, and acted on 
the belief, that morality has no place in the re¬ 
lations of states, what chance is there' of that 
sudden miraculous conversion of all rulers and alf 
subjects on which the hopes of the sentimentEdist 
seem to rest ? This little book will indeed have 
been written in vain if the reader does not feel, at 
the end of it, that such an interpretation of the 
course of events is mischievously one-sided, and 
therefore false ; that the story of modem Europe 
has not been a story of unrelieved snatchy but of 
steady, if slow, progress towards the establishment 
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of the Reign Law,; 9,nd that the ruling opinion 
of wpetewfcivilisation h«s not lield that,states are 
‘ bound by no cede o^ right in their relations to 
^^e another*’• There have been n»ny wars in the 
mTSdem^age ;*but these w^ii-s themselves have led 
t© a'Juster distribution of Europe ; and alongside 
of them, and in spite of .them, there has been a 
'persistent apd not unsuccessful effort towards a 
better System. • 

It is not trU(i that aff, or yven most, of these 
warrf have beel\due to the immoral aggressions 
qf ambitious priiRes or states. Their chief cause 
throughout the four centuries, and "above all 
during the nineteenth, has been the working out of 
the natichal principle; and the aim of the national 
principle is to define the limits of states not by the 
accidents of conquest or dynastic inheritance, but 
natural affinities of their citizens. That ts 
an idea peculiar to Europe ; as it had to struggle 
^ against the long-estabhshed ‘ rights ’ and interests 
of dynasties it could not reach its achievement 
without conflict; and most of the wars of the 
modern .age may be called the birth-throes of the 
•nation-states. The more we reflect upon the 
advantages wMch (^vilisation has derived, and 
wjll derive, from the organisation of states on a 
uational basis, the jnore ready shall we be to admit 
that the conflicts by which its development was 
in^itably acuomp&nied were by no means mere 
fruitless waste of life and wealth. Eor, in the first 

•r 
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place, the system of nation-state^ enriches the 
world by ensuring the existence,pf a.hap'py„vafiety 
of types within the sam^j civilisation. In, the 
second place, tkc sense of kiioehip and of common 
interest which binds 'Ibgether the 'citiz<5i8 «£ a 
nation-state ensures a willing and loyal accepfenee 
of the laws of the state such as other formp of 
organisation can nfever hope io obtajn. Iv the' 
third place, the national form •of, state alone 
renders possible thq development,.(Jf what we call 
self-government—the organised ,A5b-operatioli of 
the body of free citizens in tVj; management qf 
their conJmon affairs; for self-government has 
never been made a reality in the modern jvorld 
anywhere but in the nation-states. 

Even if the working out of the nftiional principle 
had involved the complete abandonment and 
defeat of ‘ the ideal of a world-order,’ it wguld 
have been worth while. Eut it has not involved 
this abandonment, tliough it has involved a change 
in the form of the ideal, and the substitution of the 
idea of the co-operation of free nations for the idea 
of a single world-dominion. >. As we have seen, the 
organisation of an international system must re-< 
main impossible until there is a reasonable assur¬ 
ance that the boundaries of states can be regarded 
as fairly permanent, which can only be when they 
depend not upon the accidents of conquest but 
upon some intelligible principle. The increa||ag 
triumph of the national principle promises us this 
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assurance, tl^ lack^ of •which has wrecked every 
earlier .aHempt ^at iijtemalSonal ’organisation, 
notia]>ly that of 1^16. It is no mere accident that 
the' progress.of the.ijitemationaLmovement has 
'bcaw, more rapid since ISIS than ever before. It 
Vs been more rapid because the nationalist move¬ 
ments of the nin€(beenth century had given a new 
stability and cleariless to the political boundaries 
of Emope ; fcr.all experience shows that national 
boundaries, once established, are extraordinarUy 
lasting. Thus't^e very wars which our sentiment¬ 
alists bemoan ast-the evidence of an incbrable 
tiluropean anarchy, have, in so far as they have 
defined the bounds of nation-states, brought nearer 
the possibility of an international system. For 
mtematioiialism is dependent upon nationalism. 

But, as we have seen in the essay on inter- 
.pationalism, even during the course of the tm- 
endirig wars of the modem age, there has gone on a 
steady and persistent attempt to embody in in- 
'stitution&that unity of European civilisation which 
tnen have never forgotten; and the considerable 
degree of success which these efforts have attained 
Jorms^ itself a demdliistration of the falsity of the 
view that in the»belie| of Europe states are ‘ bound 
by no code of right in their relations to one 
ajiother.’ On the contrary, a ‘code of right,’ 
that is to say, a system of International Law, came 
into existence, andf was accepted by all Europe, 
ve^ early in fhe course of the modem age; and 
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this code was expressly baaed upop the assertion 
that there, are mord laws whiO^ are bkaiisg upon 
all men and upon all states. During four centuries 
of almost unbroken warfare, ^when the new con¬ 
ception of the nation-state was blhidlynvorkiiig 
itself out, Europe has succeeded in equipping 
herself not only with a rudimentary system of 
International Law,-but with a'rudimentary inter¬ 
national legislature (the congresses of the nine¬ 
teenth century), with a rudimentary international 
executive (the Concert of Eurooc), and with a 
rudimfentary international jud’oiary (the Hague 
Tribunal)." And the main motive for this remark¬ 
able development has been the growing conviction 
that the security and freedom of the nation-states, 
like the security and freedom of individuals in a 
state, depend upon their being able to put them¬ 
selves under the guardianship of law. That is to. 
say, internationalism is necessary as the fulfilment 
of nationalism. The two are as mutually de¬ 
pendent as Liberty and Law. 

This is the view of modern history which we hav6 
tried to work out in outline in the foregoing essays. 
It is a view at once nobler,''and, 1 believe, truer, 
than the blank pessimism of the disillusioned 
sentimentalist. And if it is a sound view, it ought 
deeply to affect our attitude both towards thp 
Great War itself, and towards the events that may 
be expected to foUow it. r 

The War from this point of vieW is a laat^s- 
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perate struggle of t^ie forces in Europe that are 
mosf(,h 35 tjI^to.the,twin«cau 8 eB’ of nationalism and 
internationalism.. Thij hostiUty has been long 
evident. During uih l^e years ofc peace Austria 
and Turkey, ftnd in a less* ‘degree Germany, have 
bsen'the main obstacles to the final victory of the 
national principles those regions of Europe where 
•it is ^3 yebjinfulfilled; durirfg aU the years of 
peace Austria' And Turkey, and in the highest 
degree"German^ have been th.e greatest obstacles 
in th'e way of international movement, which 
was supported by'^he sympathy of almost every 
other-civilised state. But if our interpretation of 
the p^st is a true one, these Powers are trymg to 
withstand the main stream of civihsation. Their 
victory is im^ssible; and if their defeat be 
sufficiently complete, the War is likely to prove 

_be indeed the culmination of modem history. 

For the civihsation of the West wiU pass, in that 
event, out of its third age, which has been the age 
’ .'“of the ehtergence of the nation-states, and mto a 
’ hew age, which wiU be the age of the brotherhood 
and, co-operation oHkc nations withm the com- 
•snunity of western civilisation. 




